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REARED IN A ROOM. 


BY HIRAM RICH. 





ROSEBUD, rosebud, rare and red, 
Blooming in the window bere, 
Looking out upon the sea, 
With no other rosebud near— 


Rosebud, rosebud, red and rare, 
How doth life appear to thee? 

Sunshine on the hearth within, 
And without the winter sea. 


Rosebud, rosebud, rare and red, 
With no sister bud to bloom, 

All thy glory thou hast won 
From the summer in my room. 


Rosebud, rosebud, red and rare, 
All the summer thou hast seen, 

Love hath made for two or three, 
Other summers there have been ; 


Rosebnd, rosebud, raré and red, 
Summers that have come and gone, 
When the roses filled the night, 
And a rose was in the dawn. 


Rosebud, rosebud, red and rare, 
*Tis a loss to thee, I know, 

Never birds of June to hear, 
Nor to feel its breezes blow, 


Rosebud, rosebud, rare and red, 
Am I like thee? in a word, 

Are there fuller skies than mine? 
Sweeter songs than I have heard? 


“Rosebud, rosebud, red and rare,’’ 
Something whispers thee, no doubt; 
“There are fairer rooms within, 
There are finer seas without.” 


Rosebud, rosebud, rare and red, 
’ Thou dost answer, seemingly : 
- “J will be a rose no less 
For the sake of two or three,’’ 


Rosebud, rosebud, red and rare, 
Other roses, too, have fed 
From the love-light in my room, 
"In my room, and they are dead, 


Rosebud, rosebud, rare and red, 
Thou dost fill my soul with doubt, 
When I see thee growing there 
‘And the winter white without. 


Rosebud, rosebud, red and rare, 
What if thou art not a rose ? 
But a being in that guise 
Winning light and bloom from those, 


Rosebud, rosebud, rare and red, 
Those who in my life are more 

Than the world of roses reared 
Since the stake of Zillah bore, 
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» Rosebud, rosebud, red and rare, 
: All my doubt of thee is gone; 
___ Thou art sweet as baby lips 

That a smile hath crept upon. 


Rosebud, rosebud, rare and red, 

t Thou wilt bloom as one before ; 

,»> Then the babe will creep and eat 
**. Fallen roseleaves from the floor. 


Rosebud, rosebud, red and rare, 
Reappearing at the pane, 
j, An her breath and on her cheek 
Thou wilt breathe and bloom again, 











THE COUNCIL AND VICARIOUS 
CONSCIENCE, - 


BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 


Tne late Council has interested me in 
many ways; but chiefly, perhaps, as afford- 
ing 8 very fine illustration of what I have 
sometimes called the vicarious conscience. 
The vicarious conscience is that moral 
faculty in a man by which he feels himself 
in a certain sense responsible for others. 
It is a capital qualification of the ideal min- 
ister of Christ. It is, in fact, the subjective 
or natural part of every true minister's call 
to the ministry. The pastors whose 
churches summoned this council present in 
their action respecting the whole matter a 
remarkably pure example of men actuated 
by the vicarious conscience. 

Now, undoubtedly, the vicarious con- 
science is either good or bad very decidedly. 
It is not at all a neutral or negative quality. 
If it is not admirable, it is despicable. It 
makes you an apostle or it makes yous 
fanatic. If you are truly unselfish, self- 
sacrificing, the vicarious conscience in you 
exalts you to the hight of the morally 
sublime. If you are bad at heart, there 
is no depth of baseneas to which the vica- 
rious conscience in you may not make you 
descend. You are in the way of Paul or 
you are in the way of Torquemada. 

But very manifestly the two pastors were 
not in the way of Torquemada. Their 
spirit certainly was rather apostolic than 
inquisitorial, whatever the judgment we 
may form of the wisdom that guided their 
course. In going, as I did, to be an in- 
tensely interested spectator at the Council, 
one thought occupied me more than any 
other not exclusively public in its nature. 
That one thought was of the vast generosity 
of the two pastors in undertaking their 
work. Those of us who have lived to be 
say forty years of age know pretty well, by 
our time of life, that intellectual, social, 
moral, spiritual championships are not holi- 
day occupations. It costs of what is cost- 
liest and most precious in a man to be the 
champion of a cause. Some men there are, 
to be sure, born with a challenge on their 
lips—men whose life it is to confront and 
attack, Such men ordinarily are furnished 
with a thick skin and with iron nerves. 
But Dr. Storrs and Dr. Budington are no 
Ishmaels. They have lived to “reverence 
and the silver hair” ina good peace. If they 
ever had lusty blood of controversy in their 
veins, they should in the kindly course of 
Nature long since have spent it. It would 
be late now for either of them to be taking 
up warriors’ cudgels from mere lust of strife. 
But they would seem never to have had the 
palm that itches for the consoling touch of 
the moral shillelah. They have accom- 
plished a long and honorable career in the 
ministry of the Gospel through ways of 
pleasantness and paths of peace. Their 
good name was still a prosperous crescent 
before the eyes of all the churches. A richly 
deserved old age was promising to be theirs 
in some degree like that which Tennyson 
had forecast in vain for his friend: 

“Tl slowly worn her earthly robe, 

Her lavish mission richly wrought, 
Leaving great legacies of thought, 

Thy spirit should fail from off the globe,” 
They were so comfortably situated, too, 
in the bosom each of a strong, wealtby, cul- 
tivated, and affectionate church. These 
two men had, in short, given as many 
pledges as men well could give to maintain 
& pacific tenor of conduct to the end. 








But what did we actually behold? 


We beheld these two sons of comfort and 
peace going, of their own will, into a cam- 
paign full of disturbance and hardship. 
They breasted a wide and heady popular 
current, to see if they could stand against it, 
if they could establish a counter current. 
They had for apparent adversary a man 
whom they loved, a preacher whom they 
admired, a brother with whom they had, 
during many years taken sweet counsel. 
Their apparent adversary was, of all men 
perbaps that ever lived, the man with the 
largest, most highly-charged center of what 
we term personal magnetism in him—the 
most formidable antagonist, accordingly, in 
a struggle for public ascendency and pop- 
ular following that could possibly be select- 
ed out of the muster-roll of mankind. No- 
body called on these pastors to enter the 
lists. They might have held their peace, 
and no one would have thought of blaming 
them. On the contrary, many would cer- 
tainly blame them for not holding their 
peace. What, then, induced them to speak ? 
There can be but one answer. It was the 
vicarious conscience within them. They 
thought they saw a great cause imperiled. 
They believed, and therefore spoke. It was 
apostolic—Pauline. 

Whatever the issue was to be, whatever 
the propriety of their procedure had been, 
nothing, as it seemed to me, could prevent 
their conduct from being, in the main, at 
any rate, a wholesomely stimulant and 
fruitful example. It was, at least, something 
for the younger generation of preachers to 
see two seniors among their brethren 
displaying a gallant ministerial knighthood 
like that of these two pastors in behalf of 
an interest not personal, but purely public 
and common. Such knightly ‘ministerial 
devotions are toorare to be commonplace. 
When they occur they are tokens of good. 
They mean that the heart of chivalry, like 
Paul’s, is not dead yet or dormantin the 
bosom of the Christian Church. We can 
all afford to thank and praise the pastors 
for their example of championship, even if 
their championship, in the opinion of some 
of us, may have failed to find for itself a 
“noble chance.” 

I was so much absorbed with sympa- 
thetic thought of the immense cost to brain 
and nerve and heart that was necessarily 
involved in the part which Dr. Storrs and 
Dr. Budington had volunteered to play in 
these lists that I entered the Council Tues- 
day evening in a state of some doubt 
whether the two champions would prove 
physically equal to the occasion. I had not 
seen Dr. Storrs for many years, and Dr. Bud- 
ington I had never seen. It was then still 
apparently uncertain whether Mr. Beecher 
would represent himself personally in the 
Council. For him, however, if he should 
appear, I troubled myself with no sympa- 
thetic misgivings. His unexhausted phys- 
ical resources had borne him buoyantly 
through so many hard arrays before that 
they easily seemed to me not only unex- 
hausted but inexhaustible. The physical 
condition of our problems in life is so con- 
trolling! and Mr. Beecher might always 
depend upon the physical condition in his 
own case, without the precaution of con- 
sulting it beforehand. The boundless pro- 
duction of vitality is the real miracle bebind 
the apparent miracle of the lavish expend- 
iture of vitality that Mr. Beecher’s work 
represents. 

One or two brief passages of remark vol- 








unteered by Dr. Storrs Tuesday evening 
(and the welcoming address from Dr. Bud- 
ington) tended to reassure the sympathetic 
observer a little on their behalf. Dr. Bud- 
ington, however—a man of noble presence 
and of no mean power in speech—deferred 
with co much generous ascription to his 
colleague in the Council that he would him- 
self be the last to begrudge to Dr. Storrs 
the distinction which undoubtedly belongs 
to him of being the true protagonist of the 
joint complaint against Plymouth Church. 
No one who was present to hear Dr. Storrs’s 
magnificent argument of near two hours 
and a half on Wednesday, supplemented 
With its sequel, which was only less magnifi- 
cent, on Thursday, could have been left in 
any further discomposing doubt about the 
reserve force of vitality on which the speak- 
er might call if emergency required. Still, 
the perfectly resilient elasticity of organiza- 
tion and temperament which sustains Mr. 
Beecher by no means seemed to belong also 
to Dr. Storrs. The impression in his case 
was of a vast reserve, rather than of a self- 
renewing supply. I desire in another pa- 
per, if opportunity serves, to record some 
thoughts that occurred to mein the prog- 
ress of the Council respecting the debates 
in open session, considered as ecclesiastic 
forensic eloquence. But the moral aspects 
of the Council, viewed without reference to 
the particular issue before it and still more 
without reference to the decision to be 
reached upon that issue, have been to me of 
prime and paramount attraction. 

There will be some readers, perhaps, to 
think that Mr. Beecher, too, with Plymouth 
Church, has good right to be credited with 
illustrating the vicarious conscience. But 
unavoidably there were more elements of a 
personal nature in their side of the case, 
And, for my own part, Icould not resist an 
jmpression of the ingenious, rather than 

ngenuous, quality of the very skillful docu- 
ment in which Plymouth Church seemed to 
take up a championship on behalf of church 
liberty before the Council. The extraordi- 
nary worldly wisdom of the defendant 
conduct of the case was the fruit of com. 
mon sense raised to the hight of real genius. 
But that the two pastors had to contend 
against such shrewdness only enhances the 
nobleness of their behavior. The Council 
did wisely and but justly to qualify their 
action as heroic. 
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HINDRANCES TO REVIVALS. 


BY PRESIDENT C. G. FINNEY. 








My former article upon this subject was 
too long, and yet I did not say half that 
needs to be said upon this particular point. 
If you think this article worth publishing, 
please give itaplace. My experience has 
taught me that revivals of religion are not 
prevented by the wickedness of the outside 
world, who make no pretensions to religion. 
I have found that, so far as human instru- 
mentality is concerned, it required much 
less preaching and labor to promote revivals 
where there were few professed Christians 
and where outbreaking wickedness was 
rampant than it does to wake up a sleepy 
church and convert a mass of gospel-hard- 
ened moralists. I have also observed 
that the combinations of wicked men to 
resist a revival when it is in progress, can- 
not long materially stay its course. If the 
Christian people are awake, united, and lie 
low before God; if they continue humble 
and prayerful and filled with the Holy 
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Nn Crimes 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Ghost, the wickedness of tlie unconverted 
Cannot stay the progress of a revival, and 
in several Very striking instances that have 
come under my “observation God has 
silenced opposition. and broken through the 
ranks of rebels combined against him by 
the very marked and sudden death of one 
or more of the leaders of the opposition. 
But the danger to revivals is to be appre- 
hepded from the wickedness of the church 
or. some of its members. I have several 
times been reminded of God’s dealing in 
the case of Achan. In revivals of re- 
ligion the same principle upon which 
God acted in that case will be re- 
vealed in his treatment of a church whose 
membership are allowed to cover up their 
sins. I have witnessed many illustrations of 
this principle. lonce labored in a church 
from which a member had been excommun- 
icated for accusing one of the elders of the 
church of gross immorality, of which she was 
personally cognizant. The Spirit of God 
was poured out freely upon the unconverted 
and upon the members of other churches 
that came fn large numbers to the meetings. 
I soon became convinced that there was 
some ‘‘accursed thing” covered up in that 
church that grieved and offended the 
Holy Spirit. Some of the members were 
greatly exercised in mind, and from past ex- 
perience I was led to believe that there was 
something covered up among the leaders of 
the church. After a few weeks’ labor under 
those circumstances, the excommunicated 
woman to whom I have referred was terri- 
bly searched and apparently most soundly 
converted. She came back to the church; 
but was not received with confidence by the 
membership, because she refused to confess 
that she had slandered the elder in question. 
She still insisted that what she had said of 
him was true. She requested to meet the 
eldership and pastor, that she might con- 
front the accused elder face to’-face. The 
meeting took place. She told her story as 
at first. The elder flatly denied it; and the 
pastor, believing him, set at naught her 
pretensions to conversion. But a few days 
elapsed till the convicted elder was 
broken down, and obliged to confess 
that the woman’s story was true. But 
here they made a fatal mistake—or per- 
haps I should say committed a great sin. 
Instead of requiring the elder to make 
public confession to the church, and receiy- 
ing the woman back again to the fold, they 
covered the matter up, discarded her, and 
allowed the offendiog elder to remain in the 
confidence of the church and the world. 
This was the ruin of the revival, so far as 
that church was concerned. Hundreds 
united with the other churches, but scarcely 
any with this one. The pastor was soon 
after dismissed. The church had to be re- 
constructed before they could enjoy the 
fayor of God. I have seen several cases 
where it was evident there was an ‘‘ Achan” 
in the camp, and the blessing of God was 
withheld until the ‘*Achan” was searched 
out and either made public confession or 
was expelled from the church. Sometimes, 
in the midst of a powerful revival, all at 
once there would be a manifest suspension 
of Divine influence. The wakeful members 
would feel in their deepest hearts that some 
prominent member or members of the 
church had sinned and grieved the Holy 
Spirit. After a mighty struggle in prayer, 
the “ Achan” would be discovered, the sin 
confessed, and then the work would go on 
again with power. In a state of feeble 
health, I was once spending a few weeks 
in a neighborhood where there was 4 
church without a pastor, and who, when 
they had preaching, drew upon the 
funds of the Home Missionary Society for 
a part of the minister’s support. While 
I was there they obtained the labors of 
an’ evangelist, who preached to them 
from day to day and from week to week 
without success. He saw and I saw that 
there was some iniquity in the church that 
‘forbade the effectual pouring: out of the 
Spirit upon them. I made inquiry; but 
could not learn that there was any division 
in the church or any particular form of 
known sin covered up among them. But I 
observed that the meetinghouse was becom- 
ing unendurably filthy with tobacco spittle. 
One day, after sermon, I rose and called the 
attention of the church to that fact. On 
inquiry and calculation, 1 foun that that 
church expended more for tobacco than 





they did for the support of the Gospel. ] 
After dealing with them thoroughly upon 
this point, a covenant was drawn up, which 
pledged the signers thereto to abstain wholly 
from. the use of tobacdo, and to pay the 
amount hitherto expended for that article 
wholly into the treasury of the Lord for the 
support of the Gospel. e tobacco users, 
I believe, almost to a man signed this cov- 
enant; and thereupon a new spirit imme- 
diately pervaded their meetings. There 
was liberty and power in prayer and preach- 
ing, and it was’a striking contrast to what 
had gone before. The Spirit was poured 
out, and there was every indication of the 
coming on of a powerful and widespread 
revival. The floor of the house.was cleansed 
and God was evidently in our midst. This 
hopeful state of things continued, I should 
think, for more than a week; -when 
it became apparent that the Spirit was 
grieved that his agency was withheld. 
Fears began to be entertained by many of 
the most wakeful of the church that the 
brethren were breaking their covenant to 
abstain from the use of tobacco. The floor 
of the house continued clean, and, of course, 
did not justify the fear and suspicion that 
the covenant was broken. But soon it be- 
came so unmistakably evident that there was 
some ‘‘ accursed thing” that prevented the 
work of the Spirit that the question was 
publicly asked if the brethren were not 
breaking their covenant with each other 
and with God. It was soon ascertained 
that they were, and that they were unwill- 
ing to repent and renew their covenant. 
This was decisive. All hopeful appear- 
ances. almost immediately vanished, the 
evangelist left the ground for another 


field, and the meetings were entirely sus- 
pended. 


Sometimes the half-heartedness of a 
pastor and his jealousy of the influence 
ofan evangelist will either prevent a re- 
vival, or suspend and break it up after it 
has commenced. In such cases this want 
of honest earnestness in a pastor will be 
perceived by the church, and will greatly 
if not wholly destroy their confidence in 
him as a pastor and lead to his dismissal. 
The enemies of revivals will charge this 
dismissal of the pastor, oftentimes, upon 
the evangelist. So far. as_my observation 
has. gone, the honest earnestness of a pastor 
in promoting a revival, in connection with 
the labors of an evangelist, greatly increaes 
the confidence of the church in him 
and enhances his influence. I have 
said that sometimes God will re- 
buke opposition and break through the 
rank of the opposers by some manifest re- 
buke of the opposition. In one instance 
an elderly and well-known man set up a 
most determined opposition to the meetings, 
and became so outrageous and blasphemous 
in his opposition asto excite the attention 
of the whole community. Of course, he 
became the leader of the opposition. But 
in the midst of the revival, whilst sitting 
at breakfast, he suddenly fell from his chair 
in a fit. A physician was called, who said 
to him: ‘‘If you have anything to say, lose 
no time, for you can live but a short time.” 
He replied, “Don’t let Finney pray over 
my corpse,” and expired immediately. I 
could relate other cases in which God has 
rebuked opposition in a similar maoner. In 
one city where I was laboring in the. midst 
of a powerful revival of religion the pres- 
bytery met to transact their usual business. 
Among them was, an aged minister, who 
was opposed to revivals. The city was 
greatly moved by the revival influence,so 
that everywhere the conversation was about 
the great work of God that was progressing 
in their midst. The ministers of the pres- 
bytery became very much interested, and 
the subject was much. alluded to by the 
members of the presbytery at every session. 
This old minister was so annoyed that 
just before the close of presbytery he rose 
1o bear his testimony against the revival. I 
was not present, but was informed that he 
made a very bitter speech, that greatly dis- 
tressed the praying people. They felt that 
his speech would do great injury—would 
embolden opposers and stir up opposition. 
Much agonizing prayer was offered that 
evening that God would interpose and 
avert the threatened mischief. The next 
morning the old minister was found dead 
in his bed. This counteracted the influence 





of his speech and in a great measure 


silenced the opposition. I forbear to give 
names and places, because I would not 
wound the feelings of relatives and friends 
of those deceased persons. I would give 
other illustrations, but this article is long 
enough. 
a 
_A COMPACT. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


SEE me, comrade, as I. dm, 

If I’m anything to you; 
Analyze within, withont, 
Search my secret motive out, 


Sift it through ; ° 
Take me, prithee, faults and all, 
Or not at all. 


Be my critic; I'll be yours. 
What does friendship mean, forsooth, 
If we dare not, you and I, 
Putting brave illusions by, 
Choose the truth ? 
‘Will joy leave us, choosing so? 
Then let jey go. 


Dominoed to all the rest, 
Moving in a masquerade, 

With each other why not stand 

Eye to eye as hand to hand, 
Unafraid ? 

If the sequel probe us sore, 

’Tis worth the more. 


When these cheap conventions drop, 
Shriveling piecemeal, we shall know 

Just how genuine the chain 

Seemed but now to weld us twain— 
Steel or tow. 

*T will be riveted more tight, 

Or snap outright. 


It can never come, you say, 
This unmasking each to each, 
Till Eternity’s clear light 
Purge the flesh-film from our sight, 
And we reach, . 
Through the pang of that dread test, 
Our worst or best ? 


Nay, then, wherefore play the fool— 
Putting fate in pawn to death ? 
Love’s too dear to leave at stake, 
Waiting till the night-time take 
Our sweet breath. 
You and I should find a way 
To learn to-day, 
Lo! long years have tied us close ; 
Bonds of use be hard to tear ; 
Mate of mine, believe me true, 
And I’ll do as much for you, 
Here or There! 
Oné another, since we must, 
Let’s take on trust. 
a — —§£ 


THE PRESIDENT AND LOUISIANA. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Ir is pot possible to study the history of 
the Louisiana question, as presented in the 
report of the Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, and also the document 
sent by the President to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, entitled ‘‘ Condition of Affairs 
in Louisiana,” without coming in contact 
with the President’s action in the matter; 
and it is equally impossible to avoid having 
some opinion of this action. What he did 
and by what authority he did it are the two 
points that will attract the notice of every 
intelligent reader of the history. We pro- 
pose to examine these points, so far as it can 
be done within the limits of a newspaper 
article, taking up first the question of the 
President's authority to act at all. 

The clauseof the Constitution which re. 
fers to the matter involved is the one that 
makes it the duty of the ‘‘ United States” 
to “protect ” each state, “on application of 
the legislature, or of the executive when 
the legislature cannot be convened, against 
domestic violence.” The Supreme Court, 
in the case of Luther vs. Borden—arising 
from the Dorr Rebellion in Rhode Island— 
expressly said that the power here granted 
and the duty imposed rested primarily with 
Congress. The phrase ‘‘ United States,” as 
occurring in the clause, means Congress, 
charged with the three-fold duty of guaran- 
teeing ‘‘ a republican form of government” 
to each state, of protecting it against ‘‘ in- 
vasion,” and also, upon the condition re- 
cited, of protecting it against “ domestic 
violence.” It, hence, follows that the Presi- 
dent has no power of action at all, under 
this clause, except as he is authorized and 
directed by Congress. He cannot assume 
the powers which belong to Congress or 
attempt to discharge its duties. The great 
questions contained in the clause are not 
trusted to his discretion. 
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The existing legislation of Con 
spect to that part of the clause which wa 
to the case of ‘* domestic violence ” is found 
in the act of 1795 and in that of 1807. 
provisions of law as embraced in these two 
acts are ag follows: 


1. “In case of an rrection 
against the government thereot, a be 
on spolsatick bf ee eee 
Appilcation oO : ture of 4 
state, or of the seculiee Ww i 
vened, to call for 


ture a be 
number of the m of any other state 
states as may be applied for, as he may 


wee sufficient to suppress such insurrec. 
ion. 

2. ‘* Whenever it may be necessa , in the 
judgment of the President, to use the mili. 
tary force hereby directed to be called forth, 
the President shall forthwith, by proclama- 
-— pi ara a insurgents to disperse 
and retire peac to their 
abodes within a limited time.” ery 

8. “Tn all cases of insurrection or obstruc- 
tion to the laws, either of the United States 
or any individual state or territory, where 
it is laxpful for the President of the United 
States to call forth the militia for the pur. 
na of suppressing such insurrection, or of 

using the laws to be duly executed, it shall 
be lawful for him to employ for the same 

urposes such part of the land or naval 
rces of the United States as shall be judged 
necessary, having first observed all the pre. 
requisites of law in that respect.” 


Here isthe entire law upon which the 
President is dependent for his authority to 
touch the question of what the Constitution 
calls “domestic violence” in a state. Its 
points may be summarized as follows: 1, 
The ‘‘domestic violence” must be an 
actual “‘insurrection” against a state gov- 
ernment. 2. The President must be in- 
formed of the fact, and applied to for help 
in the way prescribed in the law itself. 8, 
The President being thus informed and 
thus applied to, if he shall judge it neces- 
sary to use the military force at all, must at 
once issue a proclamation commanding the 
insurgents to disperse and retire peaceably 
to their homes within a limited time, 4. 
These conditions being supplied, the Presi- 
dent is then authorized, if he shall judge it 
necessary, to call forth the miiitia of one or 
more states in sufficient numbers to suppr=r 
the insurrection, or to employ the land ot 
naval force of the United States for the 
same purpose. The law of 1795 confined 
him to calling forth the militia, while that 
of 1807 enlarged his powers by allowing him 
to use the land or naval force of the United 
States; but only in cases where by the law 
of 1795 it was made lawful for him to call 
forth the militia for the suppression of an 
insurrection, all the prerequisites named in 
that law having been first observed. To 
these principles and to every one of them 
the President is absolutely limited by the 
laws of Congress whenever he interferes 
in any way to protect a state against 
“domestic violence,” which Congress has 
interpreted to mean the suppression of an 
insurrection against a state govern- 
ment. 

Two other things are to be observed: 
1. That the law, while making it the Presi- 
dent’s duty to act in every proper case 
clearly implies that he has the right of judg- 
ing, in view of the facts, whether an insurrec- 
tion actually exists, and, hence, whether it is 
necessary for him to interfere at all. 2. 
That when it becomes necessary, in the 
judgment of the President, to execute the 
law, he has the right, in virtue of the very 
nature of the powers conferred by the law, 
to decide what in his opinion is the lawful 
government of a state asking for help. The 
state can ask for this help only througt its 
legislature or executive; and, if the case be 
one in which two different sets of men claim 
to be the government, the President must, 
for the purpose of discharging his duty, 
decide which is the lawful one. The Su- 
preme Court laid down this principle in re 
spect to the Dorr Rebellion. The law makes 
the President the judge of the facts for the 
time being; and, in respect to the objection 
that he may err in this judgment, the Court 
said: ‘‘ Undoubtedly, if the President, in 
exercising this power, szall fall into error 
or invade the rights of the people of the 
state, it would be in the power of Congress t0 
apply the proper remedy.” If, for example, 
he should recognize the insurgents as being 
the lawful government, it would be the right 
and duty of Congress to correct his mistake. 
His action does not settle the question # 
against the powers of Congress. 

Having thus stated the law, we next look 
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at the facts of the Louisiana question so far 
as the President’s action stands related there- 
to. These facts group themselves under 
as follows: 

“ aan to the United States Marshal 
at New Orleans.—On the 8d of December, 
1972, Attorney-General Williams, acting 
under the authority of the President, sent 
the following dispatch to 8. B. Packard, the 
marshal: ‘‘ You are to enforce the decrees 
and mandates of the United States courts, 
no matter by whom resisted, and General 
Emory will furnish you with all the neces- 
sary troops for that purpose.” The mean- 
ing of this is that the marshal was to en- 
force the decrees and mandates of Judge 
Durell. This dispatch was sent three days 
before the state house was seized by the 
United-States marshal. Why it wassent we 
areleft to conjecture. There had been no re. 
sistance to the decrees of Judge Dureli’s 
court, and no call for troops to enforce 
them. The dispatch started from Washing- 
ton seemingly in anticipation of events that 
might transpire ; and United States troops 
also appeared on the field two days after 
the sending of the dispatch—namely, on the 
nigbt of the 5th of December—when there 
was ostensibly no ‘‘ domestic violence” to 
be suppressed and certainly no insurrection 
against the government of Louisiana. It is 
fair to suppose that the President author- 
jzed the sending of the dispatch in respect 
to contingencies that might occur. It is 
also just to say that, in giving this direc- 
tion to the marshal at New Orleans, he 
acted under the authority of law. The 
thirteenth section of the Enforcement Act 
of May 8ist, 1871, expressly says ‘‘that it 
shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States to employ such part of the 
land or nayal forces of the United States, 
or of the militia, as shall be necessary to aid 
in the execution of judicial process issued 
under this act.” Asa general principle, it 
is undoubtedly the President’s duty to see 
that the decrees of United States courts are 
carried into effect. And yet it is not a little 
singular that President Grant should have 
sent this dispatch and ordered troops to 
New Orleans in advance of any seeming 
occasion therefore, and in advance of the 
decrees of Judge Durell. So far as Judge 
Durell’s action is concerned, he moved in 
the dark, not knowing what the action 
would be; unless we assume—what we have 
no right to assume—that the President un- 
derstood the plan that was soon after car- 
ried into effect and meant to favor it. 

2. The President's Telegram to Acting Gov- 
ernor Pinchback.—On the 12th of December, 
1872, Attorney-General Williams, acting, 
as we must suppose, by the direction of the 
President, sent to Pinchback, designating 
him as acting governor of Louisiana, the 
following telegram : 


“Let it be understood that you are recog- 
nized by the President as the lawfal execu- 
tive of Louisiana, and that the body as- 
sembled at Mechanics’ Institute is the lawful 
legislature of the state; and it is suggested 
that you make proclamation to that effect, 
and also that all necessary assistance will 
be given to you and the legislature herein 
Tecognized to protect the state from disorder 
and violence.” 


To understand the meaning of this tele- 
gram, we need to remember that late in the 
evening of the 5th of December Judge 
Durell ordered the United States marshal to 
seize the state house of Louisiana, known 
as the Mechanics’ Institute, and prevent the 
entrance thereto of persons not entitled to 
the same—namely, those declared by the 
De Feriet Board of Canvassers to have been 
elected as members of the legislature ; that 
early the next morning the State House was 
seized, as directed, and held by United 
States troops; that on the 6th of December 
the Lynch Board of Canvassers made their 
pretended canvass, without any official re- 
turns,.and announced the result; that on 
the 7th of December J udge Durell issued an 
order restraining all persons from partic- 

ng in the organization of the legislature 
€xcept such as were declared elected by the 
Lynch Board ; that on the 9th of December, 
When the legislature was to be organized, 
only\those endorsed by the Lynch Board 
Were permitted to enter the State House 
and take part in the proceedings; that by 
Persons a so-called legislature was 
Otganized; that immediately Governor 

‘Armoth was impeached and removed 

office by this jegialature, the whole 


thing being begun’ and ended in a few: 


hours; that Pinchback, who had been 
elected as a state senator in 1868, and whose 
term expired on the 4th of November, 1872, 
having been elected president of the senate, 
became, an the death of Lieutenant- 
Governor Dunn, in December, 1871, the 
acting lieutenant-governor of the state; and 
that the legislature, upon the summary re- 
moval of Governor Warmoth, at once in- 
stalled Pinchback in office as the acting 
governor of Louisiana. These facts, follow- 
ing in rapid succession, let in a little light 
upon what would be the otherwise myste- 
rious telegram of the President. 

This pretended removal of Governor 
Warmoth, by which Pinchback came into 
power, was in direct violation of the laws 
of. the state, and, hence, was legally no re- 
moval. The statute of Louisiana expressly 
provides that the officer sought to be im- 
peached shall be summoned before a com- 
mittee of the house of representatives; that 
he shall have the opportunity of cross ex- 
amining witnesses brought against him; 
that be shall have the. privilege of citing 
any witnesses he may desire to summon; 
that the house of representatives shall act 
only in case the committee report in favor 
of impeachment; that if the committee re- 
port adversely to impeachment this is 
tantamount to an acquittal; and that the 
officer cannot be arrgigned again on the 
charges thus disposed of. There was not 
the least pretense of any such proceedings; 
and, hence, the removal of Governor War- 
moth was flagrantly contrary to law; and, 
hence, again Pinchback did not, according 
to law, become the acting governor of the 
state. A legislature placed in power by 
Judge Durell, upon the pretended canvass 
of the Lynch Board, without any official 
returns to canvass, simply acted worthily 
of itself and of Judge Durell in impeaching 
and remoying Governor Warmoth from 
office. Everything here is of a piece—that 
is to say, everything is most outrageously 
revolutionary. 

This, however, is not the whole of the 
story that needs to be told in order to un- 
derstand the President’s telegram. The 
legislature having thus disposed of Governor 
Warmoth, and put Pinchback in his place, 
at.once passed a resolution which reads as 
follows: ‘‘ That the President of the United 
States be requested to afford the protection 
guaranteed each state by the Constitution 
of the United States when threatened with 
domestic violence; and that the presiding 
officers of the general assembly transmit 
this resolution immediately, by telegraph 
or otherwise, to the President of the 
United States.” The preamble of the 
resolution speaks of ‘‘ certain evil-disposed 
persons”,as being ‘‘ reported to be forming 
combinations to disturb the public peace, 
defy the lawful authority,” and of. the state 
as being “‘ threatened with violence.” Act- 
ing Governor Pinchback also on the same 
day—for all this business was done on the 
9th of December—sent a telegram to the 
President informing him that he had taken 
the oath of office, and urging him to respond 
favoriably to the resolution of the legisla- 
ture, asking the protection of the United 
States Government. ‘Be pleased,” says 
the acting governor, “to send the necessa- 
ry orders to General Emory. This seems to 
mea necessary measure of precaution, al- 
though ALL IS QUIET HERE.” The state is 
“threatened with domestic violence,” and the 
General Government must interfere with 
its power, and yet “ all is quiet here.”. 

We must tax the reader’s patience a little 
longer with the recital of facts, by saying 
to him that from the 6th of December, 
when the State House was seized, to the 
9th, when the legislature was organized, in- 
cluding both dates, telegrams were flying to 
Washington, chiefly from James F. Casey, 
collector at the port of New Orleans, and 
§..B. Packard, United States marshal, in- 
forming the President of the progress of 
events; and elso by saying that from the 
9th of December to the 12th, when the Presi- 
dent aent bis telegram, the same persons, 
with the addition of Pinchback, Wm. P. 
Kellogg,,and J. R. Beckwith, United States 
district attorney, kept up.a lively com- 
munication with the President and urged 
him to recognize Pinchback and the legisla- 
ture that had placed him in power. 

The President was informed by Mr. Casey 





that the decree of Judge Durell “ was sweep- 


ing in its provisions, and if enf »rced will save 

the Republican majority and give Louisiana a 

Republican legislature and state government.” 

He was also informed from the same source 

that ‘‘if the requisition of the legislature is 

complied with all difficulty will be dissi- 

pated, the party saved, and everything 

go on smoothly.” This same Mr. Casey 

told the President that ‘‘the delay in 

placing troops at the disposal of Governor 
Pinchback, in accordance with joint reso- 
lution of Monday, is disheartening our friends 
and cheering our enemies.” On the.same 
day—namely, the 11th of December—Casey 

sent another telegram urging the President 
to place troops at the disposal of Pinchback. 

Pinchback on the same day sent a tele- 
gram saying that ‘‘ the moral effect would 

be great.” Kellogg also sent.a telegram on 

the same. day saying: ‘‘If President in 
some way indicate recognition Governor 
Pinchback and legislature would settle 
everything.” On the same day Kellogg and 
Casey join in another appeal to the Presi- 
dent; and yet again on the same day Casey 
renews the appeal. On the same day the 
President informs Pinchback, through At- 
torney-General Williams, that the ‘' requi- 
sition of legislature transmitted .by you is 
received,” and that ‘‘ whenever it becomes 
necessary in the judgment of the President 
the state will be protected from domestic 
violence.” On the next day—namely, the 
day on which the President’s telegram of 
recognition was sent to Acting Governor 
Pinchback—Casey, who seems to be a sort 
of general factotum in this whole business, 
informed the President that the. Supreme 
Court is known to be in sympathy with the 
Republican state government.” On the fol- 
lowing day Judge Durell, Kellogg, Casey, 
and others sent a telegram to Attorney- 
General Williams saying: ‘‘The entire 
Republican party of this state thank the 
President and yourself for action of yester- 
day in recognizing the legal and constitu- 
tional state government”—namely, Pinch- 
back and the Lynch Board legislature—a 
government which, under the laws of Louisi- 
ana, had not the shadow of legal author- 
ity. 

Besides these telegrams sent by Casey 
and his associates in this movement, War- 
moth, still claiming to be governor of 
Louisiana, sent a telegram to the President 
on the 11th of December briefly stating the 
facts as he viewed them, asking him to de- 
lay any action in the way of force ‘‘at least 
until the Supreme Court shall have passed 
final judgment in the case,” and promising 
to lay before the President a full statement 
of the facts ina few days. McEnery on 
the 12th of December, sent a telegram to 
the President claiming to be the governor- 
elect of the state, and asking him to post- 
pove any decision as to his course until a 
committee of citizens of New Orleans, then 
juat starting for Washington, could be 
heard. The chairman of this committee 
telegraphed to the President on the same 
day and to the same effect. To these 
appeals the reply sent by Attorney-General 
Williams on the 13th.of December was in 
these words: ‘‘ Your yisit with a hundred 
citizens will be unavailing so far as the 
President is concerned. His decision is 
made and will not be changed, and the 
sooner itis acquiesced in the sooner good 
order and peace will be restored.” Follow- 
ing this was an order, on the 14th of 
December, to General Emory, at New 
Orleans, in these words: “ You may use all 
necessary force to preserve the peace and 
will recognize the authority of Pinch- 
back.” 

Here are the facts of the case, as fur- 
nished by documents laid before Congress, 
in the light of which we are to judge of the 
President’s action, taken in connection with 
the law, presented in the commencement of 
this article. Passing by all other points, for 
the want of space to comment upon them, 
and assuming (what is undoubtedly a fact) 
that the President did recognize Pinchback 


1. That nothing can be clearer than that 
the President recognized and by the use of 
Federal troops established an illegal gov- 
ernment in the Stateof Louisiana. The 
legislature that he recognized and sustained 





bad no legal show of any title to office. Its 


only title rested upon the proceedings of the 
Lynch Board of Canvassers; and this Board 
declared this legislature to be elected upon 
estimates, newspaper reports, and in many 
instances forged affidavits, witbout a frag- 
ment of election returns in its possession. 
This one fact, to speak of no others, settles 
the Question that its action could have no 
validity. Judge Durell’s orders could not 
make it lawful, since he wholly exceeded 
his jurisdiction; and, hence, his orders 
were null and void. So also the acting 
governor whom the President recognized 
and sustained at the time had no title to 
office, since Warmoth, who is admitted on 
all hands to have been the governor 
of the state up to the 9th of December, 
was not removed from office by a body 
legally competent to do it or in the way 
provided for by the laws of the state. By 
the right of law he was as truly governor 
of Louisiana when the President recognized 
Pinchvack as is John A. Dix to-day the 
governor of the State of New York. Even 
if we suppose the President to be acting 
within the limits of his authority and con- 
cede to him the very best of motives, he 
certainly committed a most terrible official 
mistake—no less a mistake than that of 
recognizing and by Federal power estab- 
lishing a state government in its legislative 
and. executive departments that had no 
legal validity whatever. 

2. The President acted without au- 
thority of law. Assuming, as we must, 
that he thought Pinchback and the leg- 
islature organized in the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute to be the lawful government 
of the state, we find fault with his ac- 
tion because it did not conform to law. 
Neither the application made to him by this 
pretended legislature nor the telegrams sent 
to him by individuals asserted the existence 
of ‘‘an insurrection ” against a state gov- 
ernment. The information conveyed to 
him was simply that there was danger of a 
disturbance of the public peace. Such a 
disturbance was apprehended. It was 
feared. And on this basis the President 
was asked to interfere, in advance of an in- 
sutrection, that might not occur at all. Itis 
not. an insurrection that may be, or that 
somebody fears till be, but one that 7s, in 
point of fact, that the President is author- 
ized to suppress, upon being properly ap- 
plied to for this purpose. It must be an in- 
surrection in fact, and no such thing was 
asserted in the application for help, and it 
did not exist at the time; and, hence, the 
President under the law had no right of 
action. 

Even if we grant the existence of an in- 
surrection, contrary to the fact and con- 
trary to the language of the application, the 
President’s action is at fault for another 
reason. The law makes it his duty to issue 
a proclamation commanding the insurgents 
to disperse and retire peaceably to their 
homes within a limited time, before making 
any use of the military force authorized for 
the suppression of an insurrection; and 
with this provision of law the President did 
not comply in this case. Indeed, he pro- 
ceeded in the whole matter as if there was 
no law on the subject, and as if it was his 
right, and not that of Congress, to decide 
when and how the Federal power should be 
interposed to protect astate against ‘‘ do. 
mestic violence.” This “ violence,” accord: 
ing to Congress, must be an “‘ insurrection”; 
and this did not exist—indeed, was not even 
pretended. The President, according to 
Congress, must issue a proclamation before 
using the military force; and this he did 
not do. 

Weare not in this criticism impeaching 
the motives of the President. What we say 
is that he bas committed one of the gravest 
official mistakes that can be committed by 
a public officer. No one can read the tele 
grams sent to him by Casey, Packard, Kel- 
logg, and Pinchback, between the 9th and 
12th of December, without feeling that the 
arguments addressed to him were an insult 
to his character and the dignity of his office, 
and that they ought to have been promptly 
resented. They were purely parrean and 
bere their own animus upon their vet; face 
They may have been worthy of the men; 
but they were not of the President of the 
United States, unless he proposed to assume 
their character and seck their ends. He 
could not act upon their reasons without 





descending to their level. 








PART IN THE CHIMES. 


BY MRS, LAURA SANEFORD, 








Let me not live a day 
That finds not space to say, 

In the soul’s calm, “I love Thee” to my Lord. 
Better to miss the prayer , 
Born of wild want and care ad 

Than lose this sweet set part of infinite accord. 


Are not our days but molds, 
Whose time-shaped figure holds 
Whatever treasure heart and soul can pour ? 
Rust the poor treasure dims, 
Dust masks and ore begrims. 
“*T love Thee” is the gem whose shining lights 
the store, 


Somewhere to Him, we know, 
Words sighed in love’s deep glow 
Are lifted free from dross into pure air; 
Sometime athwart His throne 
Earth’s chimes, in echoes blown, 
Walt upward to His ear quaint pathos of our 
prayer. 


Like northland’s precious bell, 
Peals of New Age to swell, 
In whose rich casting nobles flung their hoard; 
Perhaps our jeweled days, 
Transmuted to His praise, 
May ring out crystal clear “I love Thee” to 
the Lord. 


Life’s day is not in vain, 
Pierced by sharp joy and pain 
And crowned with thorns of fire to die at night, 
If through its noontide blaze 
Or twilight’s tearful haze 
My soul give greeting once to the Eternal 
Light. 
eR — 


AN OPEN LETTER TO A FRENCH 
DEPUTY. 


BY THE ABBE MICHAUD. 








You do me the bonor of writing to meto 
ask whether we ought not for religion’s 
sake to stand up for the Republic; and 
whether it might not be necessary,in the 
interest of the country, to take some positive 
action against Ultramontanism. Unfortu- 
nately, you add, though born in the Cath- 
olic Church, you are strongly biased toward 
the positivist doctrines, and it is this that 
prevents you from giving your support to 
the cause of Old Catholicism. And still 
you see that by your religious inactivity, 
the Ultramontane party is gaining ground. 
Such is the difficulty in which you are 
placed; and surely the same difficulty besets 
a large number of Frenchmen. Indeed, it 
characterizes in some degree the religious 
situation of France. 

Yes, certainly, we ought for religion’s 
sake to stand up for the Republic. Though 
the cause of Christ is high above the ques- 
tion of governmental forms and though 
the Gospel truth and the interests of the 
Christian Church may be reconciled with 
monarchy, stillin France the Christian re- 
ligion can receive only benefit from the 
perpetuation and the development of the 
Republic, whereas it would necessarily have 
to suffer in case the Monarchy were re- 
stored. The reason of this is easily seen. 
In the first place, the unity of dynasty ex- 
ists no longer in France; hence, it follows 
that tbe three dynasties now contending for 
the throne cannot be national. In sucha 
state of affairs none of them will have any 
hesitation about precipitating France into 
disorder, revolution, and even civil war. 
Now the Lord is not in such commotions, 
and religion cannot but be seriously hurt 
thereby. The Republic, on the other hand, 
by suppressing the dynastic question, puts 
again in the front rank the national 
question. As the national sentiment 
prospers under union and social order, 
plainly the religious sentiment will 
make similar progress. At least, such 
may be the case if the ministers of religion 
know how to do their duty and to expound 
Christiau truth as it ougbt to be expounded: 
Otherwise the monarchical factions in 
France will always look on the clergy and 
on religion as means of domination; they 
will always use them as political, electoral 
machines. Such a point of view and such 
a mode“ action cannot but ruin con- 
science. Too long has France suffered 
from this hypocritical metamorphosis of 
religion into ancien-régime politics. It is 
time for her to give things their right 
places, and, instead of making God the 
gervant of kings, to set about severing the 
altar from the throne. Only by this inde- 
pendence of the altar can we ever introduce 
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needed reforms in the church. The pres- 
ent monarchical factions would never con- 
sent to favor, as against the Roman Curia 
and the Jesuits, those reforms which are 
everywhere demanded by the Old Catholics 
in concert with all liberals in politics, 
Thus, as you see, the interests of religion 
require in France the support and the con- 
solidation of the Republic. If the Repub- 
lic is so violently assailed by the Jesuits 
and by the Ultramontane party, the rexson 
is because their only hope of extending 
their dominion is centered in the Monarchy 

As to the second point you raise, clearly 
something must be done, and you must not 
give yourself up to inertia, which, while 
paralyzing your own energies, doubles those 
of the Ultramontanes, 

In the first place, you must arise out of 
your state of indecision and gain for your- 
self a positive conscience. It is the misfor- 
tune of our times that those who still bave 
a conscience let it be carried about hither 
and thither by every wind of doctrine. 
What is positivism? What is catholic 
Christianity? It is absolutely necessary for 
us to meet these two questions and to re 
solve them. And the thing is possible, even 
easy. I dare affirm that this thoughtful, 
impartial, profound inquiry will inure en- 
tirely to the advantage of catholic Chris- 
tianity. 

If the. result be otherwise; if, owing to 
lingering prejudices and misunderstandings, 
you persist in you indecision between these 
two doctrines, even then you would have 
to favor the cause of catholic Christianity, 
and for these reasons : 

Whatever your religious doubts in the 
inner man, you ought—as a citizen, as a 
polftician, as a republican—to act in your 
public capacity with intelligence, clear- 
sightedness and vigor. It is clear that if 
if you would prevent the Ultramontane 
faction from compromising France, in the 
face of European nations, and if you would 
break down that faction, you must adopt 
practical and efficacious means, and not 
content yourself with empty talking, like a 
pettifogging lawyer. 

Now that universal suffrage forms a part 
of our political constitution and tbat it has 
sunk so deep into our manners and customs 
that it can never more be done away with, 
one must, nolens volens, take numbers into 
account. You republicans—whatever the 
strong arguments you may have to show 
that your cause ought to win the day—if you 
are in the minority, you will be routed. 
Whatever the cost, therefore, it behooves 
you to have a numerical majority as against 
the Ultramontanes. 

But how are you to attain this result? 
By offering to the conservative masses con. 
servative guaranties; for so long es the 
conservative masses fear you, so long as 
they see, whether rightly or wrongly, in 
your democratic liberalism a social peril, 
they will fail you, will stand aloof from you, 
and will leave you in a minority. But how 
are the conservative masses to be reassured ? 
By favoring a positive religion. Whatever 
atheists, positivists, and indifferentists may 
say, the immense majority of citizens in 
France distrust men that are hostile to re 
ligion. Even those who do not want to 
perform the duties of religion themselves 
still want a positive form of religion for 
their wives and children. They saw during 
the Commune of 1871 what a godless people 
means; and, hence, as simple conservatives 
and merely in order to guard their purse 
and their property, they will never side with 
that portion of the citizens which has no 
positive religion to offer to society. Even 
were they themseives content with mere re- 
ligious sentiment, they wish for others, for 
society, a religion that is practical. Those 
fine philosophic and even religious disqui- 
sitions spread out in the columns of the re- 
publican journals on certain holidays and 
on certain solemn occasions are not enough. 
This the French democratic party will not 
understand, and herein is its great fault, 
Hence, under pain of inevitable defeat, it 
must give to the conservative majority of 
the country religious guaranties; if not by 
itself practicing a positive religion, at least 
by favoring it. . 

But now what positive religion can you 
favor? Isita new religion, different from 
Christianity? No, youssy. Therefore, it 
is papal catholicity, or the reformed cathoe 
licity of the Old Catholics, or Orthodox 





Protestantism, or finally Liberal Protestant- 


ism. But you yourself eliminate papal 
catholicity, since you consider it to be the 
declared foe of liberty and of modern 
civilization and since your aim is precisely 
to reject the Syllabus and the dogmas of 
1870, which it proclaims as doctrines of 
faith. Thus there remain Old Catholicism 
and the two forms of Protestantism accred- 
ited in France. Would you favor all of 
these? I make no objection, persuaded as 
I am, first, that a reconciliation is at bot- 
tom feasible between these three religions ; 
and, secondly, that these two Protestantisms 
contain nothing in thsir doctrines that 
obliges their adherents to be anti-national 
or anti-patriotic, like the Paptists, whose 
absolute king is the Jesuit Pope of Rome. 

Yet ask the Protestants themselves, and 
they will admit (even M. de Pressensé bim- 
self, whose Calvinistic personalism is well 
known) that France never will be Protest- 
ant, that Protestantism bas had its trial in 
France, that the future of France is in the 
reform of Catholicism, and that if this 
reformation is not effected it is all over 
with France. Such is the language of 
French Calvinists who are above all 
suspicion. It gives matter for reflection and 
shows you that your first duty is to favor 
Old Catholicism. 

Far from me the thought of asking you to 
favor it by any bypocrisy. On the con- 
trary, if you cannot accept it conscientious- 
ly, I beg you to declare your position openly 
and loyally. But it contains enough of 
useful moral truths to induce you to favor 
it with a view of so arresting the progress 
of Papal Ultramontanism. You must have 
the less repugnance to this course since, 
as a@ mode of favoring Old Catholicism, I 
ask of you only measures approved by the 
merest equity—viz., the suppression of the 
privileges enjoyed in France by the Roman 
Church. That Church is bere reearded by 
the state as Catholic; and consequently 
Roman Catholics are the only Catholics that 
are allowed to hold the churches and to 
share in the appropriations for public wor- 
ship. The Old Catholics, who alone have 
remained faithful to the ancient traditions 
of the Church of France, are spurned as 
pariabs and heretics by the French Govern- 
ment, which, while acting thus, dares to 
uphold the Concordat of 1801. Is not this 
an indignity? Against this iniquity I ask 
you to enter your protest. You cannot do 
us a greater favor than that of demanding 
the separation of the church from the state, 
the suppression of the appropriation for 
worship, the restoration to laymen of their 
religious rights, the re-establishment of our 
national church, free and independent of 
Rome as well as of the state, and its auton- 
omy with regard to the laws of the Church 
Universal. When any considerable number 
of influential laymen do this, those priests 
who are hostile to Ultramontanism, seeing 
themselves sustained, will declare against 
Papacy; and that will be the salvation of 
France, a8 well as of the Christian Church 
in France. Yours, sir, be the honor of 
making the first step. 

—— 


A WORD TO CRITICS AND COR- 
RECTORS. 


BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, LL.D. 





To Tue Eprror oF Tne INDEPENDENT: 
An author should always be grateful to 
critics who point out bis mistakes ; but at 
the same time he should bave the privilege 
of fathering mistakes upon their real au- 
thors, and to that extent of acquitting him- 
self of responsibility. The little book on 
‘*Cbhurch and State in the United States” 
has been received with commendation so 
far beyond its merits that I am the more 
anxious to relieve it from the charge of two 
or three accidental errors, if such they really 


i Brigham Young’s birthplace. In an 
essay supplementary to the book I spoke of 
the Mormon prophet as an Englishman, 
The statement of a correspondent of THE 
INDEPENDENT, confirmed by an editor, 
would seem to settle it that he was born in 
Massachusetts. But, on the other hand, 
the belief is widespread in England that 
Brigham Young is an Englishman. The 
careful and thorough article on Mormonism 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica makes him 
such, and about the middle of last Decem- 
ber the New York Herald had quite a strong 
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article to substantiate the assertion of an 
Englishwoman that Brigham is of English 
birth and was married to her in England 
many years ago. If Tae INDEPENDENT is 
correct, it would be curious to get at the 
origin of the English story. 

2. Baptist statistics. The Baptists seem 
to feel aggrieved by an underestimate of 
their contributions in this little book. For 
this I am at once glad and sorry—glad if 
they do give more than they are reported 
to give, and sorry that they do not look 
more carefully to their statistics, so as to 
give one the means of reporting them fully, 
For my statistics 1 used the best available 
sources of information—ecclesiastical year 
books, United States census, Zribune and 
New York Observer almanacs, newspapers, 
summaries, etc. But, so far away from the 
current religious literature of the United 
States, my means of information were nee 
essarily limited. I had a feeling that the 
figures were too low both for Baptists and 
for Congregationalists; but I did not venture 
to exceed the reports, lest I should here be 
challenged for my proofs, and the Baptists 
may take comfort in the thought that even 
their reported gifts astonished Germans by 
their liberality. But in future I trust they 
will either give more or report more, and 
will send me official notice of the amount, 
for future use in Europe. 

3. The Anabaptists. In the supplement- 
ary essay to “Church and State” occurs the 
following statement: ‘‘ The Anabaptists of 
Germany in the sixteenth century had 
most of the churacteristic features of Mor- 
monism. They claimed to be inspired, they 
refused to acknowledge the civil govern- 
ment, they established a theocracy, calling 
Munster ‘Mount Zion,’ they collected tithes, 
and practiced polygamy.” A Baptist critic 
in the United States denounces this descrip- 
tion as slanderous. I suppose, however, 
he would limit bis criticism to the point of 
polygamy, for surely no one who has 
studied the history of that period could 
think of questioning either of the preceding 
points. Now asto the last poiot we have 
the almost unanimous testimony of Cit 
temporaneous historians. and, after all allow. 
ance for prejudice and controversial passion, 
we must still recognize a basis of fact in the 
alleged licentious tenets and practices of 
some of the Anabaptists of that period, 
Such is the result to which the most candid 
German critics of the present day have 
come, after a carcful sifting of the evidence; 
so that, if I am in error, I am in excellent 
company. Hase (“Geschichte der Christlichen 
Rirche,” §869) says of the Anabaptis's of 
Muoster: ‘‘They formed a_ theocratic 
democracy (Feb., 1534), which was to be the 
commencement of Christ’s promised king. 
dom on earth. Prophets were sent abroad 
in every direction; a kind of community of 
goods and polygamy were introduced among 
them.” Dorner (‘‘Geschichte der protestanti- 
schen Theologie,” p. 133) says of one branch 
of the Anabaptists: ‘‘ They held that after 
receiving the true baptism one cannot com- 
mit sin; that community of goods and com. 
munity of wives belong to the Kingdom of 
Goa.” Gieseler in bis note (No. 64) on the 
Anabaptists says: ‘* Their manifold erro- 
neous doctrines were the natural result of the 
doctrine of the inner light, behind which 
the lust of the flesh soon concealed itself.” In 
short, church historians are agreed that 
free love, polygamy, and other forms of 
licentiousness did pertain to the Anabaotist 
theocracy of the sixteenth century; and my 
sole object in reviving the fact was to throw 
back in the teeth of a German professor 
the sneer that Mormonism is a special and 
characteristic type of American society. 
That professor, at least, is silenced by & 
piece of German history which be does not 
attempt to dispute. . 

4. Some critics of ‘‘ Church and State 
express their regret that the author had ont 
written a philosophical and “exhaustive 
treatise upon the relations of religion to 
modern society. The theme is a tempting 
one; but the author, writing for Germans, 
had the means of knowing that such & treat- 
ise from a foreigner would have found 
neither publisher nor readers. The presen 
do their own theorizing and wish pone 0 
ours. No publisher would bave risked such 
a treatise from an unknown stranger. 
the facts and principles of the American sys 
tem were sought after (their amy 
quietly asserts and commends itself), 
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the wide interest awakened by a simple 
exhibition of the system as fact bas opened 
the way for # discussion of theories with 
some prospect of a hearing. 

BERLIN, PRUSSIA, 17th March, 1874... 


yk. SUMNER IN HIS LIBRARY. 


BY FREDERICK VINTON. 








Ir is a common impression respecting 
Mr. Sumner that he was cold and forbid- 
ding toward strangers, as if he fenced bim- 
gelf about with the reputation of greatness 
and repelled familiarity. No doubt he dif- 
fered in manner from tbe prevailing fashion 
among politicians; but it was not because 
be bad already got from the people all they 
could give. When, more than twenty 
years ago, the question of his senatorsbip 
bung evenly balanced for many weeks, he 
resisted all entreaty to weight his scale 
with obsequiousness to any. Mr. Sumner’s 
manner was modified by what he perceived 
of the character or object of those who ap- 
proached him. Nor ought it to be objected 
to any man that he bas no time to waste on 
idiers or on sightseers. A discouraging 
manner toward such is a proper economy of 
life, if not involuntary disgust at imperti- 
pence. The poet, Southey, alluding tosuch 
annoyances, compares his own reserve in 
receiving intruders to the prickly leaves on 
the lower boughs of the holly, designed to 
repel the npproach of cattle; and says that 
to bis real friends he would be 

“ Like the high leaves upon the holly tree.” 

A year ago some successful inquiries I 
had made into the medigval sources from 
which Dante had drawn the somber shading 
of his ‘‘Inferno” induced Mr. Sumner to 
receive me in his library with a familiarity 
which surprised me. He had been ex- 
tremely feeble through the winter, and still 
abstained from all serious exertion; but he 
was genial andcommunicative. Stretching 
his majestic frame on a reclining chair, he 
rehearsed scenes of his youth and of later 
yexrs, recounted his intercourse with celeb- 
rities now passed away,and narrated his 
visits to famous institutions and memorable 
spots. His rarest books were lying around 
me, and I perceived in them opportunity for 
instruction I had not before enjoyed: 
When I asked leave to make them the ob- 
ject of repeated study, without. further 
trouble to himself, be readily assented; but 
in the end he gave much more time to my 
entertainment than I was willing to accept- 
I often waited till he had gone to his eve- 
ning ride; but sometimes he constrained 
me to be his companion. Then, with a 
bundle of newspapers, in various languages, 
he abandoned himself to the driver, who 
knew his fondness for the romantic scenery 
of Rock Creek, and mingled news and 


conversation and reminiscences till nine 
o’clock. 


Often ia the summer of 1873 I sat by the 
open window of that delightful room where 
his choicest treasures were kept, and, while 
the level sun streamed among the elnis of 
Lafayette Square, I gazed entranced on all 
that was without and within. Of the gems 
of art scattered about that ‘‘ golden saloon” 
others have spoken, and I shall not. For 
in a rich cabinet of Louis Quatorze were 
two sumptuous quartos containing a fac 
simile of the ‘‘ Hours of Anne of Britanny,” 
every page richly bordered with illumina- 
tions, representing, it is said, every flower 
and fruit and many insects of the soil of 
France. There also were fac similes of 


“ L’uvre de Jean Fouquet,” and Curmer’s 


exquisite edition of ‘‘ L’Imitation di Jésus 
Christ.” The pages of these two are 
bordered with many hundred colored de- 
tigns from medieval manuscripts, intended 
to form a magazine of all in that species of 
ornament that has survived the waste of 
time. Here tuo were choice manuscripts— 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew—wbich the most 
searching eye could scarcely distinguish 
from elegant type. Or, leaving curious 
imitations, one might recall bistoric times 
and persons as he held a missal bearing the 
name of Anne de Montmorency, friend of 
Francis I and Heory II, contemporary and 


. Tival of Gaston de Foix and the Chevalier 


Bayard. Here was a small folio copy of 


», Petrarch's “‘ Libro degli imperadori et pon- 
» Ufici,” 1478; bearing the autograph of Lo- 


renzo de Medici; and there the “ Letlere 
di Annibale Caro,” 1574, bearing 
the name of Robert Essex. Here was 8 





small volume from the press of Gutemberg; 
und not far off were printed letters of 
Napoleon and Josephine, with autographs 
of both, 

Happy were they who heard the owner’s 
comment on such books as these, bis recital 
of the circumstances under which they had 
been acquired, or his anecdotes of those who 
had possessed them. There was Bunyan’s 
Bible and Milton’s Pindar, and Conde’s 
** Grandeur des grands,” bound with exquis- 
ite tooling, for King Charles X. Taking 
up the album kept at a noble house in 
Switzerland two hundred and fifty years 
ago, Mr. Sumner would show the page 
where Milton had inscribed his name and 
the last lines of his ‘‘Comus,” and the 
words Calum non animum muto dum trans 
mare curro, interpreting the juxtaposition 
to signify: “Thus I wrote of virtue before 
leaving England, and thus I am returning 
thitber.” Or, exhibiting a Roman lamp, 
brought from the Catacombs, he would 
point out the figure of the Good Shepherd 
impressed upon it, and show how He laid 
the rescued sheep on his shoulders rejoic- 
ing, holding all the feet in his two hands, 
tbat the wanderer might escape no more. 

From such intercourse the visitor carried 
away a feeliag of delight compounded of 
many sorts of gratification. But that 
which was uppermost and would last long- 
est wasa sen:e of the kindness of his enter- 
tainer; who, eminent by every kind of 
distinction, seemed insensible of the dis- 
tance at which he stood above his guest, 
and, famous in both worlds for having led 
in a great moral reformation, was yet sim- 
ple and winning as a child.” 

EE 


BUDDHA'S LESSON. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 





Krsacoramt saw her first child’s face ; 
She sew him grow in knowledge and in grace; 
But it was only for a little space. 


Kisagotami saw him lying dead; 
Against her heart she pressed his curly bead, 
And forth into the neighbors’ houses sped. 


“Sometbing to heal my darling’s hurt!’’ she 
cried, 
“Girl, thou art mad,’ was all that each re- 
plied. 
But one: “Thy cure with Buddha doth 
abide.” 


Still holding the dead child against her heart, 
She found the prophet and made known her 
smart: 
“‘ Buddha, canst cure him with thy wondrous 
ert?” 


“A grain of mustard seed,” the sage replied, 
“Found where none old or young has ever 
died, 
“ Will cure the pain you carry in your side.” 
Kisagotam! wandered forth again, 
And in the homes of many hundred men 
She sought the seed where death had never 
been. 


*Twas all in vain. Then in a lonely wood 

Her child with leaves she buried as she 
could, 

And once again in Buddha’s presence stood. 

“Daughter,” he sald, “hast found the magic 

seed ?” 

And she: “I find that every heart doth 
bleed ; 

That every house of death hath taken heed.” 

Then Buddba said: “This knowledge is thy 
cure. 


Thy sorrow, soon or late, for all is sure; 
Therefore, my child, be patient and endure.” 





OVER THE ANDES BY RAIL. 
BY PROF. JAMES ORTON. 


For the first time in history the locomo- 
tive has been sent over the Andes. ‘“ Train 
leaves the Pacific for Lake Titicaca at half 
past seven.” What a strange announce- 
ment! An omnibus to Damascus, a railway 
to Jerusalem, and a steamer on the Nile are 
startling innovations; but it seems ha:der 
to believe that a train of Troy cars drawn by 
a New Jersey locomotive runs regularly 
from the coast over the Cordilleras to the 
very shore of that lofty, mysterious lake, 
hitherto almost unapprouachable. 

In many respects it is a more wonderful 
achievement of engineering than the Pacific 
Railroad or the Mont Cenis Tunoel. It is 
the longest railway in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, being 825 miles long, the distance 
from the sea to the lake in a straight line be- 





ing 175. It is also the loftiest railway in 
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operatton (the Oroya will be 1,000 feet high- 
er), aud no otber road in the world can 
show so many cubic yards of excavation. 
fe is built for the government by Henry 
Meiggs, at a total cost of $44,000,000; and, 
as we might expect, almost everything is 
American, from Ames’s shovels to the su- 
perintendents. 

It was my good fortune to be the first 
traveler to go by rail from the Pacific to 
Lake Titicaca, and I propose to give & 
sketch of this unique journey. 

The western terminus is the village of 
Mollendo, just south of Islay. Before it is 
the undroken ocean; behind it is a perfect 
desert. Leaving the elegant station, which 
stands within sight and sound of the roar- 
ing surf, the train, carrying about a hundred 
passengers, rolled down the coast, where 
the works of the great tidal wave of 1868 
still exist, and then suddenly turned to 
climb the barren hills in zigzag fashion. The 
heaviest grade is four per cent.; and the 
brakes are so essential in descending that 
they are shod with new shoes after every 
round trip between Mollendo and Arequipa. 
The hard work on this division is indicated 
by the fact that 3,000,000 pounds of pow- 
der were used for excavation, although 
there is no tunnel. Here too one can see 
another triumph of engineering; for par- 
allel to the track lies the longest iron 
aqueduct in the world—an eight-inch pipe 
85 miles in length, winding down the 
mountains, to supply Mollendo with fresh 
water from an altitude of 7,000 feet. Still 
ascending, clinging to the side of the moun- 
tains, and occasionally giving us maguifi- 
cent glimpses of the sea, the train stopped 
for breakfast at Cachendo. This station 
consists of three houses and a water-tank, 
apparently the center of a boundless sandy 
waste; but it is really on the western edge 
of the great Desert of Islay. Across 
this bot and level pampa the train took 
a straight line, with great speed, raising a 
cloud of dust that followed like the tail of 
acomet. This lifeless and, before the rail- 
way, trackless desert is strewn with pumice; 
and nothing breaks the monotony but now 
and then a mirage, here and there a sand- 
dune, and hills in the distance covered with 
a@ white volcanic dust. The dunes are 
lunar-shaped, with the convex sides always 
toward the sea, and are said to travel, drift- 
ing before the wind. Such is the excessive 
dryness of this pampa that there is a loss of 
100 lbs. weight in taking a train of lumber 
from the sea to Arequipa. On the other 
hand, wool must increase in weight before 
it reaches Liverpool. 

The first relief was a procession of snow- 
clad mountains along the eastern horizon, 
whose summits stood from 18,000 to 20,000 
feet above the Pacific. Within sight of 
these towering peaks, which seemed to 
grow in altitude as we approached them, 
we flew along the edge of dizzy embank- 
ments and precipices, passed the iron-baths 
of Tingo, and suddenly entered the city of 
Arequipa, 107 miles, or 8 hours, from Mol- 
lendo. 

Arequipa—“ the place of rest,” as the 
name signifies—is one of those bright spots so 
often seen in the Andes, all the more charm- 
ing from contrast with the savage character 
of the scenery around it. Like Damascus, 
it is a small green patch redeemed from 
the sterility of Nature by irrigation. Were 
the little Chile River to dry up, Arequipa 
would die of thirst. Just behind the city 
and in threatening attitude stands the beau- 
tiful and fortunately now silent volcano 
of Misti. Nothing can be more pictur. 
esque than the view of this symmet- 
rical mountain from the grand plaza, as its 
snowy dome reflects the morning sun. The 
altitude of Arequipa is 7,560 feet, and the 
climate is delightful; but scarcely any spot 
in Peru is more famous for frequent earth- 
quakes. The fearful shake in 1868 has left 
indelible marks, and to-day the city pre- 
sents a Pompeian appearance, as if the 
event had happened yesterday—demolished 
churches, tottering arches, houses filled with 
rubbish,and merchants keeping sbop under 
tents in front of their ruined dwellings. The 
houses are built of a white volcanic stone 
and the roofs and ceilings are vaulted with 
the same, so that when the earthquake 
comes down go the arches. Galvanized 
iron is now coming into use, and hereafter 
the earthquake will not have such a fair 





chance. 





Founded by Pizarro, in 1540, Arequipa is 
the second city in Peru and the focus of 
revolutioas. The citizens, numbering 40,000, 
are dependent for most of their food upon 
more favored towns along the coast. Water 
for irrigation is so scarce that tillable land 
is worth $1,200 an acre. There is no indus- 
try; itis only adry port for the interior. 
The chief trade is in alpaca, of which 25,000 
quintals are exported annually. 

From Arequipa to Puno is 218 miles. 
Leaving the city by a long iron bridge, of 
Baltimore make, the train made a steep 
ascent, first over a gray, barren waste, and 
then among tracbytic rocks and colored 
cinders in endless confusion, evidently from 
the suspicious-looking peak of Chichani; 
and again around fortress-like hills, where 
the rough rocks are piled up on end, as if 
the Druids had been there. Here begin the 
wonders of engineering. For ten consecu- 
tive miles there are the greatest cuts and 
fills in the world, each averaging 100,000 
cubic yards. In less than half a mile half 
a million have been excavated. The highest 
fill is 141 feet and the deepest cut 127. The 
excavation on the whole of this division 
amounts to nearly ten millions of cubic 
yards. Avd much of this was done at an 
altitude 3,000 feet higher than Mt. Wash- 
ington. 

But up we went, threading the airy de 
files of the Cordilleras, and, in the graceful 
language of Prescott, ‘‘ the mountains rolled 
onward as by successive waves to join the 
colossal barrier of the Andes.” ‘* Bless me, 
this is pleasant,” Saxe would say, riding 
on a level with the clouds and eternal snow 
It is literally a highway. Crossing the 
dreary Pampa de Arrievas, we reached Vin- 
camayo, the only village of importance on 
the whole line, and this a pure creation of 
the railway, consisting of an ‘‘American 
hotel,” engine houses, machine shops, coal 
yards, etc. At this chilly altitude, within 
sight of the white domes of Misti and Chi- 
chani, I tried to sleep; but, such was the rare- 
faction of the air, [spent the night in panting 
for breath. Early next morning we moved on 
to the summit of the road, Alto del Crucero, 
a bog, with rounded hills sprinkled with 
snow, 14,660 feet above the Pacific. Many 
herds of alpacas and wild ircufias were 
feeding on these boggy high lands—their 
naturalhome. The rearing of these ‘* Peru- 
vian sheep” is the chief business of the 
mountaineers. Shearing-time is the begin- 
ing of the wet season—Dec. 1lith. And 
now, descending and winding among the 
bills, no longer volcanic, but built of fierce- 
ly contorted conglomerate sandstone, slate, 
and limestone strata, the road passed be- 
tween two brackish lakes, and then along 
the banks of the Maravillas, to Juliaca, 
where, for the first time since leaving 
Arequipa, I saw signs of cultivation. Ter 
raced hillsides and furrowed plains, the rel- 
ics of an historic nation, told me that I was 
on classic soil. Ere long the clear waters of 
Titicaca flashed back the rays of the seiting 
sun, and I gazed, rapt in thought, upon 
that lake, brimful of history, and over it into 
Bolivia, where rose in majestic splendor the 
crown of America—the Nevada de Sorata. 
Here, said Humboldt, was the theater of 
the ancient American civilization. Out of 
Titicaca was born, like a water-god, Manco 
Capac, the first of the Incas, who founded 
an empire greater than that of Charlemagne. 
All around this mysterious luke, whose sur 
face lies level with the tops of lofty moun. 
tains (12,500 feet), are monuments which 
none but a thrifty and civilized people 
would or could bave left behind them. 

It is quite a fall from one’s meditations 
over his first glimpse of Titicaca to enter 
the Indian city of Puno. This has just be- 
come an important place by being made 
the terminus of the railway; and, when con- 
nected, as proposed, with Cuzco and La 
Paz, it will be a commercial center such as 
tke old Incas never dreamed of. The main 
sources of trade will be alpacas and sheep, 
for their wool, the gold of Carabaya, and 
the rich silver ores from numerous mines 
around the lake, and even from Potosi. 
There is plenty of iron in the region; but 
the coal would cost twice as much as the 
iron and there is no timber within 150 
miles of the lake. Llama dung is the fuel 
of the country. The inhabitants, about 
5,000, are mostly Aymaras, with a more ine 
teresting past than present. Tiley are poor 
and indolent And why should they work? 
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The temperature ranges from 18 deg. at 
sunrise to §5 deg. at noon. With. such a 
climate nothing will thrive but alpacas, 
sheep, barley, and quiara, with alittle wheat 
and corn. The bigher classes depend upon 
Chilian flour, which costs $18 a quintal. 

So now it isa fixed fact that the Andes, 
the most abrupt and lofty range of moun- 
tains on the globe, can be crossed in a day. 
A belt of iron bas made a smooth pathway 
over this wall of granite, so long an insuper- 
able obstacle to the progress of Peru, and on 
it the commeree of the Pacific and the 
Amazons will join hands. 





 Seiewce. 





BorantoaL students often ask: When will 
there be published a Flora of the whole United 
States similar to ‘‘Gray’s Manual” or “ Chap- 
man’s Southern Flora,” which give one a very 
good idea of the flora of the country east of the 
Mississippi? The only answer is: As soon as 
the comparatively unexplored portions of our 
Western territories shall haye been examined, 
and it becomes tolerably certain that the dis- 
covery of new species will be the exception, 
rather than the rule. Many of these distant 
places are being tolerably well worked up. 
Advance copies of the botanical report of the 
explorations of the Hayden expeditions 
in Colorado, last year, have appeared, from 
which it appears that this extensive tract 
was well searched by Prof. Porter, Dr. 
Leidy, Dr. Coulter, Rev. Mr. Greene, 
and Messrs. Brandegee, Redfield, Meehan, 
Hooper, Canby, and some others ; and yet but 
one new species was found—a rose. And this 
Prof. Porter, who names it Rosa Arkansana, is 
not sure will be found ultimately distinct. 

In Western Wyoming, however, Dr. C. C. 
Parry, the botanist of the Jones expedition, 
found no less than twenty-two new ones, Dr. 
Parry, however, clears a country pretty well 
when he goes through it, so that it is not 
likely many more will be found there. North- 
ern Arizova and Southern Utah have still much 
country botanically unexplored, and Dr. Parry 
has recently started for this part. Dr. Palmer 
found many new ones there several seasons ago ; 
but since then a settler there, without any 
pretensions to botanical knowledge, has sent in 
afew plants, casually gathered, among which 
Sereno Watson finds three new species. If Dr. 
Parry gives a year to this locality, it will, how- 
ever, probably finish that part of the world 
tolerably weil. 

Californian botany is pretty well worked up— 
80 much 60, indeed, that almost no new plants 
are now found, and the botanists are already 
at work on a flora of that state. 
There really remains little but the: region 
of country in Northern Idaho and East- 
ern Qregon, which form the watersheds 
of the Columbia River. When the Northern 
Pacific shall be pushed forward toward comple- 
tion, this wi give an opportunity for our col- 
lectors to work up this section also; so that 
% will not be long before the chief part of the 
material for a general flora of America will be 
in hand. Dr. AsaGray, who oncé, fn conriec- 
tion with Dr. Torrey, commenced such a work, 
but had to drop it on account of the many new 
ones turning up, may yet live to ¢omplete the 
work, and thus leave a lasting memorial of his 
labors behind him. 

In the list of new plants found by Dr. Parry 
in Western Wyoming there is a new columbine 
(Aquilegia Jonesti), a dwarf blue-flowered species. 
Seven of them are composites, three are of the 
Scrophulariacew, two Cruciféra, two Papil- 
ionaces (both astragalus), oné is ‘a Caréx; and 
four are new species of that curfous génus of 
Lycopods, Jsoetes, The other two are parasitic 
fungi. 


....The predecessors or ancestors of the hog, 
Babirnssa, and similar existing animals are be- 
ing gradually brought to light by modern pale. 
ontological studies. One of those nearest the 
domesticated form has been found in the Mio- 
cene of France, and is referred to the genus 
Palaocherus. It is also related to the peccaries, 
which appear to have existed during the same 
early period in North America in considerable 
abundance. Their existence in South America 
at the present time is one of many indications 
that that region has not advanced in respect to 
its fauna as rapidly as our own and the old con- 
tinents. Another Miocene genus of hogs is 
the Eletherium, which bas left remains in 
France and North America, The common spe- 
cies of the Nebraska beds is the Z. Mortonii of 
Leidy, which was as large asa pig. Its front 
teeth are much developed, at the ex- 
pense of the hinder ones; and it had 
bony tuberosities on the under jaw, in 
the positions now supporting wattles in 
the hog. Prof. Cope, of Hayden’s United 
States Survey, discovered during the past 
season, in Colorado, much the largest 
species of Elotherium yet known, The skull 








wae longer than that of the Indian Rhinoceros 
and the tuberosities of the lower jaw were 
greatly developed. The front pair formed 
divergent branches on the lower front of Phe 
chin, so that it appeared to bear a born on 
each side, which the animal, doubtless, found 
useful in rooting in the earth. The species 
was semi-aquatic in its habits, like the Hippo- 
potamus and Dinotherium; but, while these 
are furnished with extraordinary developments 
of the lower incisor teeth, for tearing up their 
food, the Elotherinm ramosum is the only ani- 
mal known which possessed horns in the same 
position and for the same purpose. 

A still older type of hogs—which may claim 
to be the predecessor in structure as well as in 
time of all known genera—is the Achenodon, 
Cope, from the Eocene of Wyoming. The <A. 
insolens was a powerful beast, larger than a 
boar, with a comparatively short head, and with 
the uninterrupted series of teeth which belongs 
to all the oldest forms of the mammals and to 
the higher quadrumana. 


.-..In working up the négatives of the In- 
dian eclipse of Dec. 12th, 1871, taken by Mr. 
Davis, Lord Lindsay’s photographer, at Baicull, 
Mr. Ranyard has come upon‘a curious plienom- 
enon. “At a distance of about 9 min. from the 
eastern limb of the'sun there is a minute bright 
spot, which, though somewhat conspicuous on 
some of the plates, was regarded as a flaw in 
the photograph, until a closer examination 
showed that it is also to be made out on all the 
Baicull negatives (though very faint on some 
ofthem). And not only so, but it also appears 
on the pictures taken by Col. Tennant at Oota- 
camund, some 150 miles distant from Bafcull. 
The spot cannot be the image of a star; for that 
would be black on the negative, and not bright. 
A further close examination of the plates 
sbows, moreover, three partially transparent 
circular ares concentric with the bright spot 
and above it. These forms are totally different 
from any details of the coronal structure visi- 
ble on other portions of the plate, and wecan 
hardly avoid the conclusion that they and the 
central spot are caused by sortie partially 
opaque body, interposed between the earth and 
the sun, cutting off a portion of the light of the 
corona, The structure of the circular arcs is quite 
similar to that exhibited in the heads of certain 
comets, which frequently show the nucleus 
surrounded with concentric envelopes ; and Mr. 
Ranyard considers it, on the whole, probable 
that these curious markings really constitute 


the photograph of a large but faint comet near 
its perihelion. 


....Nature says the Italian Government 
has “ determined to send out four expeditions 
for the observation of the transit of Venus, 
the main instrument of inquiry depended upon 
being the spectroscope. On the other hand, 
for reasons not far to seck, no spectroscopes 
are to be employed by: the English parties. 
Truly ‘they manage this thing better in 
France’; and not only in France, but in Amer- 
ica and Italy.” We don’t know about Amer- 


‘fea; at any rate, the commission who have in 


charge the preparations for the observation of 
the transit early décided not to provide for 
spectroscopic observation by any of our 
parties, even when offered the loan of suitable 
instruments and the services of competent ob- 
servers. The ground of the decision—very 
possibly a wise one—was that uniformity of 
method at all the stations is essential, and that, 
while it might be desirable to havé spectro- 
scopic observations of the contacts, it would 
_ - to sacrifice the better known methods 
«+.» Most students of botany know that some 
plants which ordinarily produce flowers with 
corollas in the usual way sometimes produce 
seed without the flower-buds ever opening or 
producing corollas and expanding in the usual 
way. The violet is a well-known instance. 
The spring flowers are the violets; later in the 
séason the ‘secret flowers” are produced. 
These kind of flowers are called by some Cleis- 
togamous (secret marriage) or Cleistogenous 
(born in secret); and it is found that many 
more plants have this habit than was once 
believed. Dr. Gray, ina recent notice of Dr. 
Regel’s monograph of Lespedeza, in Silliman’s 
Journal, hints that it may be common in our 
American species of that genus, and advises 
American students to look out for the facts. 
.... Walter Hill, the Government botanist, has 
been exploring with a party the region of the 
Mulgrave, Russell, and other rivers, to find land 
for sugar cultivation. They ascended the 
Bellenden Kerr, and made some fine discoveries, 
such as a tree fern grander than any other 
and a magnificent palm-tree cocoa. On the 
River Johnstone they found an enormous fig 
tree, far exceeding the famous treés of Califor- 


niaand Victoria. Threé feet from the nd 
it was 150 feet in circumference; and at 55 
feet, where it sent off enormous branches, it 
was eighty feet in circumference. 


.-»-Ln working up the material for the flora 
of California, Mr. Bebb finds a new species of 
willow, which he has named Saliz levigata. Its 
nearest relation in the United States is our 
common Saliz nigra. 
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Biblical Reserch. 


A LEGEND OF SIMON PETER. 


Dx. JELLINEK, rabbi and preacher of the Jew- 
ish congregation at Vienna, has just published 
Vol. V of his ‘‘ Bet ha- Midrash,” a collection of 
ancient legends and treatises from manuscripts 
and rare books. The following legend is taken 
from an old Hebrew book—‘‘ Sepher Toldoth 
Jehu” —in which Peter becomes a martyr for 
the Jews to defend them from the fanatical 
Paul, The notice which appears toward the 
close of the narrative, that Peter composed 
Hebrew prayers, still in use by the Jéws, is re- 
peatedly stated in several ancient Hebrew man- 
uscripts. One of the poems ascribed to him is 
still recited in the synagogues on Sabbaths and 
holidays and known by the name Wishmat. 
Another prayer, called Eten Tehilah, recited by 
the Israelites on the Day of Atonement, has 
been reported by Rabbétiu Tam to bé also the 
composition of Simon Kaipha, the Hebrew for 
Simon Cephas or Peter. Of course, the legend 
has no historical value, and dates from some 
time in the Middle Ages. The following is the 
story as translated by us from the Hebrew: 

“And it came to pass after these things that 
the strife waxed great between the Nazarenes 
and the Jews ; for when a Nazarene saw a Jew 
he killed him, and the affliction continued to 
increase for thirty years. And the Nazarenes 
gathered togéther by thousands and myriads, 
and they prevented the Jews from making pil- 
grimages. And there was great affliction in Is. 
rael, a8 in the day wherein the golden calf was 
made, and they knew not what to do. But 
their faith [the Nazarene] increased more and 
more, and there came forth twelve men and 
went among the twelve kingdoms and uttered 
their prophecies. And the Jews went astray 
after them, for they wéré men of renown; and 
they confirmed thé éréed of Jesus, for they 
said they were his apostles. And they gath- 
ered after them much people of the children of 
Israel. And the sages saw this evil thing, and 
it displeased them sore. And they said one to 
another: ‘Woe unto us! for we havesinned that 
there shouldbe done in our days this evil in 
Israel, such as We and our fathers have not 
heard.’ And they were greatly distressed, and 
they sat down and wept and lifted up their 
eyes unto Heaven, and said: ‘Ah! Lord God 
of Heaven, give unto us counsel what to do, 
for we know not what to do, and our 
eyés arté unto thee; for innocent blood is 
shed in the midst of thy people Israel on ac- 
ecdunt of this man [Jesus] How long, O 
Lord, shall this be unto ué for a snare, 
that the hand of the Nazarenes shall pre- 
vail against us and slay us as this long time? 
For thy name’s sake grant us counsel what to 
do, that we may be separated from the congre- 
gation of the Nazarenes.’ And it came to pass, 
when they had finished speaking, that there 
drode an old man} one of the eldérs, whose 
namé was Simon Kaipha; who was verséd in 
the sacred mysteries; and he said unto them. 
‘Heatkén unto me, my brethren and my peo- 
ple. If my words seem good in your eyes, then 
will I separate these men from the congregation 
of the children of Israel, and they shall have 
no lot uor inheritance in the midst of Israel, 
only do ye bear upon yourselves the iniquity.’ 
And théy all 6f thém answered and sad: ‘We 
will bear upon us Ouréélves the iniquity, only 
do thou as thou has spoken.’ And Simon the 
gon of Katpha wéht into” thé midst of the tem- 
ple, and he wrote the great Name, and he rent 
his flesh and put the writing in the midst of it, 
and he went forth fromthe holy place, and he 
went unto the capital city of the Nazarenes and 
cried with alond voice .and said : ‘Whosoever 
believeth in Jesus let him come unto me, for I 
am his apostle.’ And hé #atd untd them: 
« What sign do ye require of me?’ And they 
said: ‘The same signs which Jesus did while he 
was yet alive do thou alsoforus.’ And he said: 
‘Bring me a leper.” And they brought one to 
him, And he laid his hands upon him, and be- 
hold he was healed. And he said unto them 
again: ‘Bring me a dead man.’ And they 
brought one before him ; and he laid his hands 
upon him, and he lived and stood upon his 
feet. And when the people saw these things 
they fell before him to the ground, and said 
untohim: ‘Of a truth thou art the apostle of 
Jesus ; for thus did he when he was yet alive. 
And Simon Kaiphea said unto them: ‘I am the 
disciple of Jesus, and he commanded me to go 
unto you. Swear unto me; therefore, that ye 
will do whatsoever I command you.’ And 
they all of them answered and said : ‘ Whatso. 
ever thou commandest us we will do.’ And 
Simon Kaipha said unto them: ‘I know 
that Jesus hateth the Jews and their law, even 
according to the prophecy of Isaiah—' Your 
néw moons and your solemn feasts my soul 
hateth’; and know also that he doth not de- 
light in Israél, accdrding to the prophety of 

Hosea—‘ For ye are not my people’; and, while 
he is able to destroy them from the World in a 
moment of time, he desireth not to destroy 





them utterly, but desireth to leave them to be 
& memorial of his crucifixion and his 

unto all generations. Remember, theref ore 
the meekness with which he bore all chas- 
tisements to redeem you from Hell, and 
now he warneth you and commandeth you 
to.do DO more evil to waste the Jews; and if 
a Jew shall say to a Nazarene, ‘Go with me 
one mile,’ let him go with him twain; and it a 
Jew shall smite him on the left cheek, let him 
turn to him the right cheek also, that they 
may have'their reward in this world and that 
they may be judged in Hell in the world to 
come. And if ye shall do thus ye shall be 
pure, to rest with him-in his glory. And be 
hold he commandeth you not to observe the 
feast of the passover, but to observe the day 
of his death; and in the place of the feast of 
weeks observe the forty days after he was stoned 
till he ascended up into Heaven; and instead 
of the feast of tabernacles observe the day of 
his birth; and on the eizhth day after his birth 
observe the day of his circumcision. And they 
all of them answered and said: ‘ Whatsoever 
thou hast spoken we will do; only remain 
thou with us.’ And he said: ‘I will dwell] 
among you if ye will do for me according as he 
commanded unto me—to eat no gladsome food, 
only bread of affliction and water of sorrow; 
and that ye build for me a tower in the midst 
of the city, that I may dwellin it till the day 
of my death.’ And they said: ‘As thou hast 
spoken so will we do.’ And they built him « 
tower, and they gave him the tower fors 
habitation; and they gave him his appointed 
food every day unto the day of his death—bread 
and water—and he dwelt there. Buthe served 
the God of our fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob ; and he composed sacred songs in great 
number, and sent them through all the border 
of Israel, that he might be held in perpetual 
remembrance. And Simon dwelt in the midst 
of the tower six years; and he gave command 
to bury him in the tower, and they did so. 
After that they built over him a tomb, and 
they show this tower in Rome, and they call it 
Peter.” 

re 


.-.-& late meeting of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archeology was wholly occupied with the 
reading and discussion thereon of two papers 
by George Smith. One of these pertained to 
fragments of an inscription giving part of the 
chronology from which the canon of Berosus 
was copied. Berosus was a priest of Beluss 
Babylon, who livedin thé reign of Anttoty 
II, 261—246'B. C., atid who wrote in Greek, 
history of Babylonis, some fragments of which 
are preserved by Josephus, Eusebius, and the 
Christian fathers. This newly-found inscription, 
thought to be of the seventh century B, 0. 
relates to several monarchs of the mythical 
period, and to others of the historical, among 
which were Zabu, who founded the temples. 
Sippara, Mili-sthu, and Merodach Baladan1; 
the son of the latter, who reigned in the four" 
teenth century B. C.; Simmas-sthu and hi, 
sdccessoré, who reigned in the eleventh cen. 
tury. Thosé whose names were contained by 
the best preserved fragment were rensarkable 
for the shortness of their reigns—seven coming 
within the space of forty-nine years, three 
months. Several of the speakers—among 
whom wére’ Sir Henry Rawlinson, Dr. Jultus 
Oppert, Mr. Sayce, Mr. Grove—did not hesitate 
to express their doubts respecting the gen- 
uineness of these records, as well as the claim 
of Mr. Smith that they were a part of the 
authoritative narrative from: which Bérosus 
framéd his famous Canon. 

The ther papér pertained toa fragment of 
an Ageyriaty histori¢dl canon, throwing light on 
<m important epoch, from B,C. 782 to 722, 
including the reign of Shalmaneser IV, 
concerning which very little has hitherto bees 
known. The new tablet shows that there was 
neither break nor irregularity in the succession 
of Assyrian kings at this period, and proves 
the accession of Shalmaneser to have been B, 
B. 727—a fact hitherto doubted by some schol- 
ars. The information contained in this frag: 
ment, as Shalmaneser IV was the agent for the 
extinction of Istael, bears directly on biblical 
chronology in confirmation thereof. 


+.a 





«+ eeM. Cler u, who was recently 
sent out by the Palestine Exploration Fund, to 
work independently of the surveying party in 
and around Jerusalem, has already found the 
namés of Simon, Martha, and Lazarus, all to- 
gether, near Bethany, in a tomb of very early 
Christian wWork—possibly of the first century. 
During autumn and early winter the map-mak. 
ers succeeded in surveying from Bethlehem, 
Marsaba, etc., northward to Phasaélis, el-Fusail, 
and laying down the western Jordan Valley, 
around Jericho, at the rate of 260 square miles 8 
month. They announce the identification of 
Zorah, Esbtaol, Samson’s tomb, and the rock 
Etam, and the détermfdation of the position of 
thé valléy Soreg. Toward thé end of December 
nearly the whole party were attacked by fever, 
and were thus compelled to return 
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MISSIONS IN WEST AFRICA. 


Tus war between Great Britain and Ashanti, 
nst closed, bas drawn renewed attention to the 
West Coast of Africa and the conditions under 
which it cad be evangélized. We propose de- 
g mainly upon Grundemann’s recent sur- 
rey in the Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift, to 
ve some account of the missionary work on 
the Western Coast of Africa. No portion of 
the field has been more heroically maintained 
in the face of privations and fatal climate 
fevers than this, from the time (1738-70) of the 
Moravian missionaries when one detachment 
after the other perished on the Gold Coast, 
antil the present time, when within two years 
the Wesleyan Missions have lost three geveral 
superintendents on the same deadly coast. 

The most northern missions in West Africa 
are those in Senegambia. The Wesleyans had 
for many years flourishing missions on, the 
Gambia River, with the English town of 
Bathurst as their base. At the present time 
the work under native agents, and with the 
additional discouragement of the withdrawal 
of the British garrison from Bathurst, makes 
searce apy headway against the tide of bar- 
parism and the growing influence of Moham- 
medanism. According to the last statistics, 
there were 744 members, 495 pupils in schools, 
and 618 in the Sunday-schools. Somewhat 
farther south, at the French settlement, St. 
Louis, the Paris Societé des Missions Evangel- 
jques reports a number of conversions. Both 
on the Gambia and Casamance the Roman 
Catholics are active, especially in the instruc- 
tion of the young. On the Rio Pongas and the 
adjacent territory West Indian missionaries 
are engaged, under the supervision of the 
8.P.G. They have 4stations, and at last re- 
ports 459 had been baptized. The tendency of 
this mission is strongly ritualistic. 

The next great mission field is Sierra Leone. 
This is by far the most flourishing of the West 
African missions. In 1862 the Church Mission- 
ary Society was able to give its Sierra Leone 
churches an independent organization. In 
1873 there were 10 native clergymen, 2,944 com- 
municants, and 2,148 children in the schools. 
The C. M. 8. had only reserved for itself some 
outside mission posts. Im the same colony 
the Wesleyans have been very guccessful. 
Their stations cover the peninsula, and they 
number nearly 5,000 communicants. The 
native ministers are highly spoken of; schools, 
some of them of an advanced character, are 
well supported; and the Christian life is firmly 
rooted ; although as yet there is much to con- 
tend with in the way of unchastity and super- 
stition. 

Next comes Liberia. The reports from 
this republic are sparse and not encouraging. 
Christianity has hard work to maintain itself 
among the colorists, to say nothing of the 
evangelization of the heathen tribes on the 
coast and in the interior. The societies chiefly 
charged with the Liberian work are the Pro- 
testant Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal 
Societies. Of the Baptist missions we hear 
very little. The Methodist statistics (Jan., 
1873) were: 2,000 members, 100 probationers, 
44 local preachers; 25 churches, valued at 
$11,975, and 14 preachers. The missions on 
the Gold and Slave Coasts claim our next at- 
tention. The three societies engaged in this 
most difficult field are the Wesleyan, the 
Basel, and the North German. During the 
last year the whole coast has been convulsed 
by the efforts of the Ashantis to command the 

commerce of that region. Their apparently 
total overthrow by the British army, under 
Sir Garnet Wolsely, will probably give the 
mission cause new opportunities in a 
field Whete, after many sacrifices, the Gospel 
seems to have taken deep root. The Wesleyan 
missions among the Fantis, around Cape Coast 
Castle, which were the last to suffer from the 
Ashanti wars, are for the present in a disorgun- 
{zed condition. Formerly they numbered more 
- than 1,000 communicants. The Basel missions, 
which lie along the coast to the east of the 

Wesleyan, have suffered less from war 

than their English neighbors, to the west, or 
* their German ones, to the east. Three of their 

agents, however, including the.wife of one of 
the missionaries, were seized, and until 
recently held in captivity at Kumasi. The 

Basel missions are very prosperous. They have 

their stations among four tribes, and number 
nearly 2,000 converts, having been especially 
successful among the Akuapim, where they 
have more than 1,200 of their members. 

Schools of various grades have been estab- 

lished, a number of teachers and catechists 

have been trained, and recently several native 
~ Ministers have been ordained. Connected 

With the missions are schools for the learning 

of-trades and agriculture. The North German 

missions, still further to the east, on the Slave 
oie the first to suffer from the Ashanti 

fo Utare now reviving, According to 
‘WH moat recent report; the misnlowe Hember 197 
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dah, formerly held by the Wesleyans, is now 
occupied by the Roman Catholics, whose mis- 
sion to Abome, capital of Dahomey, seems, 
however, to have been given up. Southeast of 
the Kingdom of Dahomey lie the regions which 
bear the name of Oku or Yoruba. Here flour- 
ished the Yoruba Kingdom, until the wars 
stirred up by Mohammedan intruders, during 
the first years of the present century, laid the 
whole region waste and gave the slave 
trade its strongest impetus. Since that 
time, however, a measure of the old pros- 
perity has returned. Among the Egbas 
the city Abeokuta has come to have 
100,000 inhabitants; and Ibadan, in which the 
remnants of the Yorubas centered themselves, 
almost as many. Christianity was introduced 
among the Egbas by a band of released slaves, 
who had become Christians in Sierra Leone. 
At their request, the Church Missionary Society 
took charge of the work, and were followed by 
the Wesleyans. Lagos, on the coast, once the 
headquarters of the slave trade, but now a 
British town of growing commercial iraport- 
ance, is the basis of the missions. Here the 
Church Missionary Society bas more than 
2,000 and the Wesleyan 600 members. The 
mission at Lagos has been re-enforced by the 
missionaries and native Christians who in 1867 
were driven out of Abeokuta. From Lagos the 
work has been carried to Badagry, where there 
are pow 126 members. Last year a far-famed 
heathen priest was here converted, and Chris- 
tian example has had marked effect upon 
surrounding idolaters. The city, Abeokuta, is 
at present one of the most remarkable points 
in mission enterprise. The European mission- 
aries were driven out iff 1867, the churches and 
mission-houses plundered, and an anti-English, 
anti-Christian policy adopted. As gradually, 
however, a more moderate party (the Ogbonis), 
gained influence, the churches recovered them- 
selves, and reorganized without foreign assist- 
ance. There are now 5 churches, with 1,500 
members, connected with the C. M.8.; and 2 
churches, with 170 full members, with the Wes- 
leyans. Twoof the C, M.S. churches are under 
native ordained ministers ; the other three are 
superintended by catechists. Conversions are 
frequently taking place. Greater liberality ex- 
ists than heretofore. $1,500 were raised by the 
C. M. 8. churches. Two brief visits to Abeo- 
kuta (one by Bishop Crowther) have brought to 
light much Christian steadfastness, under trying 
circumstances. In Ibadan there are 350 Chris- 
tians, under a native ordained minister; and, 
although the two cities are hostile to each other, 
the Christians-keep up friendly communications. 
Next in order come the missions along the 
River Niger, at Old Calabar, and at the Came- 
runs River. The Niger Mission is under the 
care of the Church Missionary Society, and is 
superintended by Bishop Crowther, from Lagos. 
This is, perhaps, the darkest spot on the whole 
coast, as even cannibalism still prevails in the 
region. There are three stations near the 
mouth of the river. At one of them, Bonny, 
despite continual war, there are 70 candidates 
for baptism. Bishop Crowther visits several 
places on the river, by means of the steamboats 
which now regularly pass up and down the 
Niger. There are 5 stations, with 9 native 
ordained missionaries, 17 teachers, 146 com- 
municants, and a total of 322. At Old Calabar 
the United Presbyterian (Scotch) Mission has 
been engaged for 28 years. A grammar of the 
Efk language has been prepared and the entire 
Bible translated. There are 5 stations, 14 out- 
stations, and about 100 members. The long la- 
bor and strict discipline of the Scotch Presby- 
terians have had a marked effect upon these 
communities, especially in the observance of 
the Sabbath. The English Baptist mission 
among the 20,000 Dualas, at the mouth of the 
Cameruns River, has borne but little fruit. The 
most southern missions on the West Coast of 
Africa are those on Corisco Island and at the 
mouth of the Gabun River. Since 1870 they 
have been united under the care of the Presby- 
terian Board. Although nurtured with heroic 
patience, these missions have borne little fruit, 
especially the Gabun mission, founded in 1843 ; 
from which, however, the veteran missionary, 
Mr. Bushnell, reports a recent awakening. 
The Roman Catholics, whose work on Corisco 
seems to have been given up, have founded two 
strong stations atthe mouth of the Sabun, at 
one of which they have 10 priests and at both 
anumber of nuns. Their schools are being 
pushed forward and the natives are instructed 
by them in the industrial arts. 
EEE 
....The China Inland Mission, conducted by 
the Plymouth Brethren, has in view the evan- 
gelization of districts away from the ports, and 
eventually, if possible, of all the wholly unec- 
cupied provinces. Its present staff consists of 
84 laborers: 12 missionaries and their wives, 10 
single missionaries, 45 native male assistants, 


and 5 native Bible women and female school 
teachers. Its reports in the Papers 
afford evidence of much patient Gospel labor 
and give insight into the ways of the Chinese 
and the difficulties With which Christianity has 





LESSON FOR APRIL 26. 


THE TABERNACLE SET UP.—EXODUS 
XL, 17—80, 





IF one thing is more prominent than another 

in the long story of preparing and setting up the 

tabernacle, with its bangings, and furniture, 

and adornments, and the garments of its priests, 

it is that everything was made after a Divinely- 

given pattern. ‘‘ Thou sbalt rear up the taber- 

nacle according to the fashion thereof which 

was showed thee in the mount,” was the com- 

mand of the Lord to Moses. ‘‘ As it was showed 

thee in the mount, so shall they make it.”” This 

command was again and again repeated, and it 
was fully conformed to. ‘According to all 
that the Lord commanded Moses, so the : chil- 

Gren of Israel made all the work. And Moses 
did look upon all the work ; and behold! they 

had done it as the Lord had commanded, even 
so had they done it, and Moses blessed them.”’ 

Six times in the fourteen verses of this Lesson 

it is declared that the work was done ‘‘as the 
Lord commanded Moses.’”? The Bible is not 
given to vain repetitions. Its reiterations of a 
truth like this assure us of the peculiar signifi- 
cance and importance of that truth. 

The tabernacle was to teach the children of 
Israel God’s truth as to himself, and as to their 
needs and duties and hopes. It was the type 
and ‘“‘ shadow of things to come.” God knew 
what he would teach and how to teach it. His 
pattern could not be improved on. If the taber- 
nacle or aught pertaining to its worship was 
varied from the divine ordering the lesson of the 
specified symbol would be lost or perverted. 
Moses was “learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians’; but he did not “understand all 
mysteries’’ of the eternal world. He had been 
shown in the mount a pattern of the tabernacle 
God would have him to prepare and set up for 
the Israelites as a type of ‘‘a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle, not made with hands—that 
is to say, not of this building.” From that 
copy he was cautioned not to vary in the 
slightest particular. Because of his inability 
to fathom all its teachings, he could not safely 
change it in the least. Therefore he conformed 
religiously in every detail. ‘Thus did Moses; 
according to all that the Lord commanded him 
so did he.” 

God’s pattern is always best. It can never 
be safely varied. If we would understand our 
duties, we can find them laid down in God’s 
commandments. - If we would know the danger 
of disobedience, we can learn it in God’s declara- 
tions. If we would have hope of salvation, we 
must seek it in the way of God’s appointment. 
If we would be assured concerning our privi- 
leges as God’s children, we must rest confident- 
ly on God’s promises. ‘To the law and tothe 
testimony,’’ for the letter and spirit of God’s 
teachings, in every time of doubt or inquiry. 
The great advantage of an accurate verbal mem- 
orizing of the Scripture text is that those words 
which God has chosen for the presentation of 
his truth cannot be improved on through any 
change. Whatever is gained by explanation 
and paraphrase, the spirit of the text cannot be 
known unless we are sure of its wording. To 
every teacher of God’s truth the command 
comes, as to Moses of old, concerning every 
precept and promise of which the forms are 
given to any scholar. ‘ Look that thou make 
them after their pattern, which was showed 
thee in the mount.” “ As the Lord command- 
ed’’—let that be the pattern always. 


re ——— 


.-.-Soeleties whose chief benevolent work 
is the distribution of their own publications 
naturally take a different vidw from the critics 
of the Sunday-school library question. While 
it is being seriously asked: ‘‘ Is a library in the 
Sunday-school a benefit or an injury?’ one 
denominational publishing society actually 
solicits Sunday-school contributions on the 
ground that every dollar of its missionary re- 
ceipts is expended for books and papers of its 
own manufacture. It even declares that the 
Home Missionary and Publishing Societies 
‘*are mutually and extremely dependent on 
each other’’ in the work of evangelism. Non- 
sense! The Publishing Society may be “ ex- 
tremely dependent” on the Home Missionary 
Society to dispose of its libraries after they are 
paid for; but the work of the Home Mission- 
ary Society would be helped rather than hin- 
dered if every dollar now contributed to the 
Publishing Society was paid to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society directly, for such use as it 
deemed best. How much of it would then be 
expended for Publishing Society libraries? 
One good missionary is worth more than a 
ton of library books in starting new Sunday- 
schools. 


.-.-lt gives a scholar a new interest in his 
Sunday-school to find he is missed from it when 
absent. If his teacher visite him during the 
week following his first absence from the 
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ly to return ‘and be punctual than if no ove 
seems to care whether he comes or goes. If 
the superintendent sends a note to each ab- 
sent scholar, as does Mr. Ferris, of the Four- 
teenth-street Presbyterian church school, in 
this city, the feeling is increased that every 
scholar has a place in that school which can- 
not be vacant without a sense of loss. It isa 
rabbivical saying that “whoever goes to a 
place of worship regularly, and once is pre- 
vented attending, God asks for him.” It ought 
to be a Sunday-school saying that “if a 
scholar is once absent the teacher should 
know the reason why.”’ 


...-Dr. Broadus names, in the Baptist Teacher, 
some ofthe good things which “‘ Sunday-schools 
have taught us”: 

“Tt has taught us to speak more of Jesus, 
and not merely of Christ. Grotius said that 
Peter loved Christ, but John loved Jesus. The 
Christian world has in our age learned to think 
more and speak more freely and lovingly of 
Jesus. . . . Teachers and preachers have 
found that Jesus was the name to use in talking 
to children. And in this apparently simple 
matter lie deep lessons for any one who cares 
to bring them forth.” 

As to the influence of the Sunday-school on 
the pulpit, he says: 

‘*Many a preacher does not know to this day 
that speaking to children and teaching them in 
Sunday-school has been the making of him. 
Without it be would have been dry and dull. 
And, as good books for children are delightful 
to grown people, so the concrete, pictorial, and 
direct style of speaking which is indispensable 
in addressing children is a most belpful and 
needful thing in preaching to adults. If it 
were possible and if it were not for one thing, 
we should like to see all the preachers who 
think they cannot talk tochildren apprehended 
and compelled to learn. The one thing is, pity 
for the poor children while some of them were 
learning.” 


.»+» Whatever Dr. J. M. Gregory writes for 
Sunday-school teachers is well worth reading. 
He has commenced in the National Sunday- 
school Teacher a new series of papers on the 
“Seven Laws of Teaching.” He defines in his 
opening article the difference between “ train- 
ing, or the cultivation of powers, and teaching, 
or the communication of knowledge,’’ which 
“together make up the teacher’s work—the 
artof education.’’ No Sunday-school teacher 
does his full duty by his class if he does not 
look to the work of both teaching and training 
his pupils. 


...-The demand for reference Bibles in the 
Sunday-school and social worship room in- 
creases through the growth of interest in Bible 
study. The question is in order] if a Sunday- 
school room or chapel can be deemed properly 
furnished without a supply of Bibles to every 
seat. Bibles would seem quite as important 
there as singing books. Even though tech 
scholar has his own Bible, the social meeting 
room of the school and congregation shou 
not be unfurnished in this line. 


...-In a plea for more Sunday-school mission 
work in Texas, Rev. W. P. Paxson suggests 
that the entire population of the United States 
could be placed within the limits of that state, 
and the population be no more dense than that 
of Massachusetts. Moreover, he deems Texas 
the proper base of Sunday-school operations for 
Mexico and the Indian Territory. Galveston 
has a Sunday-school Union and the Sunday- 
school spirit is on the gain in many parts of the 
state. 


...- Three prizes are offered by the publisher 
of the Sunday-school Times for the best plans of 
Sunday-school buildings, as approved by a 
committee consisting of Prof. John 8. Hart, of 
New Jersey, and George H. Stuart and Judge 
Peirce, of Philadelphia. Plans of buildings 
already in use may compete for the prizes ; but 
a glance at the specifications will convince 
many a superintendent that Ais school-room is 
ruled out of the contest. 


-«.. Lhe declaration of a pastor in the North- 
west that no converts are gathered from the 
Sunday-school into his church is on a par with 
that of the Southern clergyman, that no one 
was converted while Ae preached in a church 
where the congregation referred freely to their 
Bibles in sermon time. Neither statement is 
questioned. 

...-On the card of a Sunday-school mission- 
ary in Nebraska is this proffer of assistance: 

“Tf you want a Sunday-school in your dis- 
trict and would like assistance in starting, 
write tothe missionary. If you do not want 
one, write to him; he wants to see you right 
away.”’ 

...-That was a good pattern of the true 
teacher which a student . sketched when he 
said of a college professor: ‘‘I was sure of 
this much. He knew Latinand lovedit He 
valued time and improved it.’ Every Sunday- 
school teacber ought to teach the Bible as that 
professor taught Latin. 


....-Mrs. Knox, of Elmira, a well-known 
writer on primary class work, givee “hints for 





class, and asks why he was away and if he is 





teachers of little folks” in The Presbyterian “ 
Work, “in notes on the International Lessons, 








Education. 


In the matter of securing to factory chil- 
dren a cbance to obtain an elementary edaca- 
tion and guarding them against the evils of 
overwork the legislature of this state has been 
working at the problem familiar to politicians— 
“ How not todoit?” For several years past 
gentlemen connected with the Children’s Aid 
Society have presented a carefully drawn bill, 
designed to secure the interests, not to say the 
rights, of this class of children, much the same 
as is done in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
elsewhere. The Assembly this year, for the 
first time, gave the matter the attention it de- 
served, and after full discussion passed the 
bill as introduced. It forbade entirely the 
employment in factories of children under ten 
years of age and required every child between 
the ages of ten and sixteen to attend school 
three months full time or six months half 
time every year. The Senate, with a noble 
zeal for the supposed interests of the manu- 
facturers, struck out the provisions relating to 
education, and the Assembly concurred in the 
amendment (?), so that the bill as finally passed 
is simplyan act to regulate the employment, 
but not the education of children. In this re- 
gard, however, it contains some useful pro- 
visions, and we endeavor to be daly thankful 
for the little thus vouchsafed to us. The 
“eight-hour” law, by the way, finds no favor in 
this bill. Children under fourteen years are 
forbidden to be employed more than sixty 
hours per week—an average of ten hours. 





...-The Illinois House of Representatives, 
after an earnest discussion, accompanied by one 
no Jess earnest in the public press of the state, 
has passed a bill entitled ‘‘ An Act to secure to 
children an elementary education’’—more com- 
monly known as a “compulsory education”’ 
bill. It provides that children between the 
ages of 9 and 14 shall be sent to school at least 
three months in the year, of which six weeks 
shall be consecutive ; that they shall be taught 
reading, writing, English grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic; that school directors shall sup- 
ply books and the overseer of the poor clothes 
to indigent children; that the directors shall 
prosecute parents and guardians who fail to 
send their children to school, and that they 
may be fined from $1 to $5 a week during 18 
weeks. We have not yet seen that it has 
passed the Senate, though at last accounts its 
friends were hopeful. 


....-The Hon. John Monteith, the superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Missouri, says 
in respect to religion in the public schools: 

‘*Each year brings a new iteration of the 
criticism that the public schools are Godless 
schools ; that they turn loose upon the coun- 
try a swarm of infidels, atheists, and criminals, 
Thus far this criticism stands in mere assertion. 
No facts or statisties are adduced to prove what 
is alleged. Observation produces in 
me impressions quite opposite to the unsup- 

orted criticism referred to. Year after year 
s the great book of Nature more widely intro- 
duced into the schools, revealing through the 
agency of simplified science the unmistakable 
proofs of the being. wisdom, and goodness.of 
a creating God. Rapidly is a coarse and in- 
human method of school government—the 
prolific source of crime—yielding to the gentle 
and more refining restraints of high-toned 
moral control.” 


...-Hon. B. G. Northrop writes as follows to 
the editor of the National Normal on the subject 
of compulsory education laws: 

“J do not urge such a law as a ‘panacea’ in 
all cases. In the Southern and no doubt other 
states ae rer would be premature. In 
Connecticut our new law is not so stringent as 
that of 1650, which did so much here to make 
education universal. I have never to this day 
met a genuine Yankee, one of the old Connect- 
icut stock, aneadult of sound mind, who could 
_ not read and write, I always urge that moral 
suasion should be the main reliance. I would 
never advocate ‘compulsion’ ifI thought the 
effect was to be to lessen ‘persuasion.’’ 


.»». The exceedingly distinguished Honorable 
Ignatius Donnelly has introduced into the Min- 
nesota state senate a bill providing for the 
abolition of the three normal schools, located 
respectively at Winona, Mankato, and St. Cloud. 
That is right. Nothing is more fatal to 
“‘statesmen’’ of Mr. Donnelly’s kind than good 
schools. 


.-..Some enlightened citizens of Michigan, 
having, as we understand, declined to pay taxes 
for the support of a public high school, on the 
ground that it is unlawful to levy taxes for the 
maintenance of instruction in anything beyond 
the common English branches the case has 
been carried up to the supreme court of the 
state for decision. 


...-Mr. Elijah Gove, one of the most stead- 
fast friends of Shurtleff College, died on the 
Sth ult, at his residence in Quincy, Ill. His 
gifts to the college are said to exceed $50,000, 
and this amount is understood to be increased 
by legacies not yet announced, 


...-Oberlin College received a bequest of 
$5,000 in the will of the late Sardis Burcbard, 
one of the original abolitionists of Ohio. 


Pebbles. 


NewsPaPers are getting up a discussion 
about the number of apples eaten by Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden, for lack of some- 
thing better to talk about. One exchange 
makes the result as follows: ‘‘ Eve 8 and Adam 
2;atotal of 10 only.” Another gives it: ‘Eve 
8, and Adam 8 also; total 16.” A third de- 
clares the above figures entirely wrong, arguing 
that, if Eve 8 and Adam 8 2, certainly the total 
will be 90. Scientific men, however, differ. 
Some reason something like this: “Eve 81 
and Adam 8 2; total 163.” But a Massachu- 
setts paper inquires: ‘‘ What could be clearer 
than, if Eve 81 and Adam 8 1 2, the total was 
893? A question having such important prac- 
tical bearings should be definitely settled. 


.... The hymn in which occur the lines 
“O come; angel band, 
Come and around me stand, 
O bear me away on your snowy wings 

To my immortal home ” 
reminded a cold-blooded critic, who believed 
the singers were lying, of the negro who prayed 
the Lord: ‘‘Roll a big rock down, kill me, 
Lord, and take me to Heaven quick.’’ His 
master happened to overhear him praying by 
the stone wall, and rolled a big stone over on 
him. He jumped up and cried: “‘Oh! don’t, 
Can’t you take a joke, Lord?” 


.-.1 talked with a minion from Her Majes- 
ty’s dominions. Says I: “‘ Where are you 
going?” 

Says he: “To hide a hoe.” 

Says [: ‘‘ What are you going to hide a hoe 
for?” 

Says he: “I did not say hidea hoe. I said 
bide a hoe.”’ 

Says I: ‘Spell it.” 

Says he: ‘‘I-d-a-h-o.’? 

“Oh!” says I, ‘Idaho.” 

‘“*Yes,’’ says he, ‘hide a hoe.” 


....Anecdotes are told by the natives of one 
Bhascara, a Hindu mathematician, who resorted 
to literary devices in order to gild his arith- 
metical pills. The following is given as an ex- 
ample: ‘‘ Beautiful and dear Lilavati, whose 
eyes are like a fawn’s, tell me what are the 
numbers resulting from one hundred and 
thirty-five taken into twelve? If thou be 
skilled in multiplication by whole or by parts, 
whether by division or separation of digits, tell 
me, auspicious woman, what is the quotient of 
the products divided by the same multiplier?” 


....Papa had made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to procure tickets for a recent popular 
entertainment at the Boston Museum. Coming 
home disappointed one evening, he announced 
to his wife that there were no seats for ‘‘ Little 
Emily’ that night, and he didn’t believe there 
would be for a week, at least. Mamie’s quick 
sympathies were enlisted at once. 

‘““Why not, Papa ?”’ she inquired, compassion- 
ately. ‘‘ Won’t her farver le her sit down ?” 


....Wegner’s new opera of “Lohengrin” 
belongs to “the musie of the future.” At the 
present time neither can a Shanghai hen ora 
low hen grin to any advantage, because they 
have no teeth. When they are provided with 
teeth they will have something to crow over. 


...‘* Jane,’’ said a handsome young school- 
master, ‘‘ what letter in the alphabet do you 
like best?’’ ‘‘ Well, I don’t like to say.” 
Pooh, nonsense! Tell right out, Jane. Which 
do you like the best?’ ‘Well (blushing and 
dropping her eyes), I like U the best.” 


....Jdohnny, walking with his mother in the 
country, the other day, and spying some black- 
and-white spotted pigs lying down by the 
roadside, gravely inquired if they were coach 
pigs. 

-»»eAn impecunious bachelor sighs that 
there is so much truth in the statement of the 
fashion writers that thereis “no change in 
gentlemen’s pantaloons this season.’’ 


.-»-A New York merchant absentmindedly 
copied a love-létter to his “‘heart’s idol” in the 
letter-book of the firm, before sending it. 


...-The lad who spelled “‘ coffee’? kaughphy 
we have ascertained is the one who spelled 
“Ingenuity” thus: Indian knew-a-T. 


....-An exchange paper, in speaking of the 
“Old Bay State,’ owing to a typographical 
error, has it ‘“‘ the Old Boy State!” 


...-A little man observed that he had two 
negative qualities: he never laid long in bed, 
he never wanted & great coat. 


...-It is said, however well young ladies may 
be versed in grammar, but few of them are 
able to decline matrimony. 


....The two colors which are indiscernible 
are invisible green and blindman’s buff. 


.+»» Why was Herod’s wife like the Fenians ? 
Because she had a head sent her. 


....The time to eat breakfast: before it is 





eight. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


_- Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 
AUSTIN, J. J., Uniy., stated supply, Waterloo, 
Ta. 


BAKER, J. W. H., Cong., of Brewer, stated 
supply, Warren, Me. 


BORCHERS, Epwrx F., Cong., stated supply, 
No. Yarmouth, Me. 

BLOOMER, J., Bapt., inst., March 25th, Farm- 
ington, Mich. 

BROWN, R. A., Presb.,° of Wilmington, at 
Smyrna, Del. _ 

BUSHRING, W., Luth., inst., Waterloo, Ia, 

CARPENTER, E. I, Cong., of White River 
Junction, Vt., stated supply, at Swanzey 
Center, N. H. 

DOBSON, J. A., Univ., Newark, N. Y. 

DOWNEY, G. D., Bapt., of Skaneateles, at 
Throop, N. Y. 

FARNHAM, W. L., Bapt., Owasso, Mich. 

FELTON, G. D., Baptist, of Bloomfield, Ct., at 
Granville, Mass. 

GRANBERRY, Stepuen H., Epis., ord., Mar, 
20th, Jackson, Miss. ' 

GREEN, A. B., Bapt., of Prattsburg, at Mon- 
terey, N. Y. 

GUNN, Moszs W., Bapt., ord., March 11th, 
La Salle, Ill. 

HEAD, H., Bapt., of Grand View, at Wash- 
ington, Ind. 

HEALY, Patrick J., R. C., of St. Bernard’s, 
New York, at Pawlings and Dover, N. Y. 

HUDSON, Robert, Epis., ord., Mar. 29th, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

HUMPHREYS, E. W.., Christian, Bellefontaine, 
O. P 

JACKSON, L. W., Bapt., of Franklin, at Otego, 
N. Y. 

JONES, C. J., Christian, Yellow Springs, O. 

JONES, J. 8., Christian, of Skowhegan, Me., 
at Dayton, O. 

LESTER, Grorcs, Bapt., of Old Lyme, at 
Lake’s Pond, Ct. 

LETTS, J., Bapt., of Sedalia, at Lamar, Mo. 

LINCOLN, G.W., Bapt., of Columbus, at Reeds- 
burg, Wis. 

MACCLURE, Epwarp, Epis., of Albany, Ga., 
at Jacksonville, Fla. 

MEAGHER, M. M., R. C., of Scottsville, at Mt. 
Morris, N. Y. ° 

MELTON, GeorGe W., Bapt., Maria Creek, 


Ind. » 
MILLARD, H. N., Bapt., ord., March 26th, 
Lyons, Ia, 


MILLER, Rosezr, Bapt., of Princeton, W. Va., 
at Smithfield, Pa. 

MINER, E. B., Cong., of Westfield, N. Y., 
stated supply, at Charles City, Ia. 

NICOLAI, J. A., Ref.(Ger.), Abilene, Kan. 

PALMER, W. D., Bapt., West Dummerston, 
Ct. 

PHILLIPS, W. 8., Bapt., Sterling, Ct. 

PITT, Wri1ay, Bapt., East Saginaw, Mich. 

READ, Orson B., Bapt., ord., March 8ist, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

REMINGTON, W., Bapt., of Jonesville, at 
Girard, Mich. 

ta ge W. C., Bapt., of Girard, at Nilwood, 


ROBINSON, 8. N., Presb., of No. Walton, at 
Sherman, N. Y. 

ROSS, Water, Bapt., of Winnebago City, at 
Kasson, Minn. 

SANFORD, D. P., Epis., of Winsted, at Thomp, 
sonville and Hazardville, Ct. 

SCOTT, Grorcz, Bapt., of Denison, at Dex- 
ter and Stewart, Ia. 

SEAGRAVE, James C., Cong., of East Marsh- 
field, at East ch., Haverhill, Mass. 

SETTERDAHL, A. G., Luth., of Knoxville, at 
Moline, Ill. 

SINKS, P. W., Christian, Pittsford, Mich. 

SMALL, A. K. P., Bapt., of Portland, Me., at 
Fall River, Mass. 

SMITH, Josern, Bapt., of Windridge, Pa., at 
Cherry Fork, O. 5 

SMITH, Joun L., Bapt., Winchester, Ky. 

STOUTENBURGH, W. J., Presb., of Birming- 
bam, at Tecumseh, Mich. 

THYNG, Joun H., Cong., of Guildhall, Vt., at 
Northboro, Mass. 

WALSH, Samvuet J., R. C., of Jersey City, at 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 

WEEDEN, J. C., Bapt., Morristown, Minn. 

WESTCOTT, 8. N., Bapt., of Waterville, N. 
Y. , at Geneva, O. 

bikers P. W., Bapt., ord., Mar. 25th, Wiley- 
ville, N. I. 

ZIEGENFUSS, H. L., Epis., assistant, St. 
James’s, Hyde Park, N. Y. 

CALLS. 


SLDERAON, SaMveL B., Presb., to Maysville, 


y: 

BAKER, Wriu14M M., Presb., of 2d ch., New- 
buryport, to 4th ch., Boston, Mass. 

BIDWELL, J. B., Cong., of Chicago Theo. 
Sem., to Greenville, Ill. 

CHOATE, A. F., Bapt., Paw Paw, Mich. Ac” 
cepts. 

EMERSON, O. P., Cong., of Lynnfield, Mass. 
to Barton, vt - , 5 

FITZ, Epwarp §., Cong., of Chico to 
Southampton, Mass. y oe 





HALL, Gzoree, Presb. (So.), of Port Gibson, 
Miss., to Fayetteville, Tenn. Accepts. 
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HERBRETCHER, F., Cong., of Sabul. 
Seeman o ’ a, Ia., to 
? — mq lack Creek, and Shiocton, Wis, 
LAMBER’ ¢ 
et + B., Cong., of Salem, N. ¥., to 
— J.A,, ey 
or: sone Ng Jay Prairie and Chapin, 


McCONNELL, Sam ‘ 
to Wa wo, Ch D ’ Epis., of Erie, Pa,, 
NORRIS, Joun 8., Cong. 
one Wis. hecepts. of Milton, to Ham. 
GENT, E. R., Presb., of Auburn, K: 
U a. » Kan, to 
aa ch. (Vincennes P.-0.), Ind, 
ODIORNE, Grorce C., Univ.. of 
es to Tipton, Ia. Accepts. Rochester, 
LPS, Grorce 0., Presb., of 
Allen-st. ch., New York, i ” 
RANSLOW, E. _J., 
Woodstock, Vt. 
RICHARDSON, G. B., Cong. 
Center, Me., to Alstead, ad —_ 
RODGERS, D. B., Presb., of All 
m., to Greensboro, Pa. eee 
— RoseERrt F., Presb., 1st ch., Denver, 


Cong., of Swanton, to 


SCOTT, Rosert, Epis., of Hyde Park 
to Grace ch., West Farms, N. 
cepts. 

SLAYSMAN, Georaz M., Bapt., of P 
Pa, to Hemlock Lake, Ne y. a 

SMITH, Epwarp A., Cong., of Che: 

aa to Farmington, Ct. Accepts. — 
ITH, J. M., Presb., of! Perrysvill " 
tral’ch., Pittsburgh, Pa. a 

SPAULDING, Wii A., Cong., Ch 
st. ch., Lynn, Mass. a. 

STRAIGHT, F. W., F. Bapt., of 

. Grand Ledge, Mich. Accepts. 

TUBBERT, W. F., D.D., Bapt., of B 
to 5th ch., Newark, NJ.” — 

SUTHERLAND, Joun R., Presb., of Chi 
Theo. Sem., to Indianola, Ind. Pr 

THOMPSON, Joun P., Ref. (Dutch 
kill, to Catskill, N. Y. weenie sé 

TRIPP, Joun R., Adv., Alfred, Me. Accepts, 

WHITE, Joun, Presb., of Summit Hill, at 
Tamaqua, Pa, 

WILLETT, Manton, Cong., of L 
at Paris, Tex. ’ re ae 

been R. J., Cong., Longmount, Col. 
ODWARD, Grorae H. 4 ; 

wire pmo , Cong., Union ch ; 


Mass,, 
Y. Ae. 


Lansing, to 


REMOVALS, 
ATWOOD, THomas, Baptist., North Tisbury, 
Mass., resigns. 
ALVORD, Augustus, Cong., East Cumming- 
ton, Mass., resigns. Leaves May Ist. 
CAVERNO, C., Cong., Amboy, Ill. 
DANA, J. J., Cong., Becket, Mass., 
DANFORTH, James R., Cong., Newtonvills 
Mass., resigns. . 
DELANO, A. J., Bapt., Morrison, DL 


DYE, E. P., Bapt., Owatonna, Minn., resigns, 
Leaves, July Ist. 

DYER, Francis, Cong., Madison, Conn., re 
signs. 

EDDY, H. M., Presb., 2d ch., Jersey City, N.J., 
resigns. 


FITCH, J. W., Cong., Tolland, Conn. 

GOODRICH, D. N., Cong., E. Jaffrey, N. H, 
resigns. Il] health. 

GROVER, N. W., Cong., Mantorville, Mion. 

HULLHORST, C. G. A., Prof., Ref. (Ger.), Shel- 
by Coll, Ill. 

JARREL, W. A., Bapt., East Minneapolis, 
Minn., resigns. Leaves June Ist. 

JOY, F. B., Bapt., Preston, Ct., resigns. 

KENYON, A., Bapt., Union Rock, Wis. 

LEWELLEN, H., Bapt., Library, Pa., resigns. 

a Levi, Cong., Berlin Hights, 0., re- 
signs. 

MALLABY, Tuomas, Epis., Glen Cove, L. I, 
resigns. 


MEECH, Rosert, Epis., Christ ch., Hartford, 
Conn., resigns. 

McCREA, W. E., Presb., Lower Buffalo, Pa. 

PACKWOOD, E., Bapt., Conshohocken, Pa., 
resigns. 


REED, 8. B., U. P., 5th ch, Pittsburgh, Pa 
resigns. ” Ii health. bangers 


SMITH, E., Bapt., Throop, N. Y., resigns. 
SNOWDEN, R. B., Cong., Darien, Conn. 


THURSTON, R. B., Cong., Ist ch., Stamford, 
Conn., resigns. 


WITHAM, L., F. Bapt., So. Buxton, Me. 


DEATHS. 

COREY, Rvrvs, Metb., South Gibson, Ps. 
Jan, 26th, aged 72. 

DUNNING, E. O., Cong., New Haven, Conn. 
March 23d. 

FOLLETT, Watrer, Cong., Hannibal, Mo., 
Feb. 14th, aged 75, 

FORSYTH, MoNary, Presb., of Millvale, Pay 
at Columbus, N. C., Mar. 28th, aged 25. 

~. Joun, Epis., Nanticoke, Ont., Mar. 
19th. 


LEAVENS, G. G., Bapt., Auburn, Me., March 
Qist, aged 31. 
MARSH, SamvEt, Cong., Underhill, Vt., April 
1st, aged 77. 
ARSHALL, ALBERT A., Meth., of Matteawan 
at New York, March 28d. 


OLDS, Wu114M B., Charlton, Mass., March 
26th. 

ROWELL, THompson, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mar. 4th. 

SHIMEALL, Rrowanp C., Presb., New York, 
March 20th. 

TAYLOR. Stuart, Meth., Rockbridge Bath, 
Va., Mar. 15th, aged 78. 

TRACY, Joesen, DD. Cont» Beverly, Mass. 
T 7 Marshall, Mich, 








WHITE, James 8., Cong., 
‘April 34. 
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Piterature. 


‘The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wih be considered byus an equivalent to their pub- 
‘shers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





COLEBROOKE'S ESSAYS8.* 





Or the three great Indian scholars, men 
of world-wide repute—Sir William Jones, 
Colebrooke, and H. H. Wilson—whom En- 
gland bas produced, the second, though per- 
haps the least popularly known, is decidedly 
the greatest and ablest. Jones’s career was 
avery brilliant and fruitful one; he had the 
good fortune to be a pioneer in several 
branches of learning which have since risen 
{o high importance, and: his literary power 
and inclination to popularize and bring be- 
fore the wider public in striking form the 
results of his investigations have made his 
name familiar to the general reading public. 
Yet, also, for the same reasons, his works 
are no longer of much value to scholars. 
They are resorted to with interest as part of 
the history of study, not as sources of 
knowledge. Colebrooke’s work, on the 
other hand, is of the most solid and endur- 
ing character. He never wrote anything 
for the world at large, he addressed himself 
only to students; but there was a thorough- 
ness, 8 comprehensive power, 8 penetration 
in his productions that makes them still au- 
thoritative. His most important separate 
publications are the first volume of a San- 
skrit grammar—as far as it goes the best 
and most thorough digest yet made of the 
teachings of the native grammarians—and a 
quarto volume on Hindu algebra, arith- 
metic, and mensuration. His separate es- 
says were contributed especially to the 
Asiatic Researches and the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. The most im- 
portant of them were collected at the very 
close of his life, under his direction, but 
without much if any aid from him, and 
published in two volumes, when he was on 
his death-bed, in 1837. It is these which, 
after having been long out of print, are now 
reproduced, with a few additions, and pre- 
faced with a life of their author by his only 
surviving son. 

The career of such a man is not a tale of 
exciting or absorbing interest. He lived 
the simplest and most uneventful of lives, 
as a faithful and laborious servant of the 
East India Company, filling up the scanty 
leisure of his administrative duties with 
hard study. But it is, nevertheless, an inter. 
esting story and a profitable one to read. 
One obtains from it an inspiring picture of 
a noble and truly modest, yet powerful and 
commanding character. He entered India 
in 1788, eighteen years old; and came back 
to England in 1814, having reached the 
highest post in the Indian service, a seat 
in the council. His life was thenceforth 
passed in entire devotion to literary and 
scientific pursuits, His great coflection 
of Sanskrit MSS., the most valuable ever 
assembled by a single scholar, was pre- 
sented to the Indian Office and is still the 
Main substance of its library. 

The new edition of the Essays was at first 
intended to be executed by American hands, 
Professor Fitzedward Hall having prompted 
and undertaken its execution, and having 
engaged the aid of Prof. Whitney for the 
Vedic and the astronomical and mathe- 
matical essays, Circumstances, however, 
led to Prof. Hall’s withdrawal from 
the work when nearly ready to be 
issued from the press; and it was then 
assumed by his friend, Prof. Cowell, 
of Cambridge, and carried through on 
& simpler scale, with much less full and 
elaborate annotation than had been planned 
atthe outset, But Mr. Whitney’s notes to 
the great and famous essay ‘On tbe 
Vedas,” the first that opened the subject of 
Vedic study to Europe, had been already 
Prepared and furnished, and Prof. Cowell 
has included them in the new work. They 
make alarger body of material than all the 
Notes to the rest of the two volumes, taken 
together, and their extent is excused by the 
editor on the ground of the peculiar inter- 
st and importance of their subject and 
the need of its being written up to the 


* MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS BY H. T. COLEBROOKE; 
WITH LIFE oF THE AUTHOR, by his Son, Sir T. B. 
CoLEBROOKR. In three volumes. Vol. I, Life; Vols. 
U, Ill, Essays, edited by EB. B. COWELL, Professor of 

t in the University of Cambridge, 8vo, 1873, 
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latest results of European study. The 
largest of them and one of the most im- 
portant is that on the date derivable from 
an astronomical statement in a later Vedic 
treatise, which was long regarded as 4 sheet- 
archor of early Hindu chronology, but is 
uere shown to be of no assignable value. 
The religious and philosophical essays of 
the first volume are those which will com- 
mand the widest circle of readers—as, in- 
deed, they have always done, a second edi- 
tion of them alone having been produced in 
England,in 1858. This also is the depart- 
ment in which Prof. Cowell is most versed; 
and his annotations and additions, though 
briefer than were to be wished, are frequent 
and instructive. But the essays of the 
second volume, on inscriptions and on 
astronomico-mathematical subjects, get but 
scanty attention from him and may fairly 
be pronounced insufficiently edited. A 
notable blunder is also made in reporting 
Biot’s views of the derivation of the Hindu 
lunar asterisms from the Chinese as on the 
whole favored and sustained by the re- 
searches of later scholars; whereas, in fact, 
they were so thoroughly refuted ten years 
ago as to be virtually thrown out of the 
field and worthy at present of only a pass- 
ing reference. 
rr 


HERE are two books on the question of 
future punishment, both issued from obscure 
presses, both badly printed, both anonymous, 
and yet both worthy of careful reading. They 
are on opposite sides of the question. The 
first, which is entitled Law and Penalty Endless 
in an Endless Universe (Godfrey & Crandall, 
Milwaukee), isan attempt to explain at once 
the origin of sin and the nature of its penalty. 
The writer repudiates the theory of inherited 
guilt, and holds that the first man or the first 
angel sinned for precisely the same reason that 
men do in this generation—because he wanted 
his own way. He who has free will and is con- 
scious of freedom will not brook the restraints 
of mere authority. He will have his own way, 
and it is only by moral motives that he can be 
restrained. To those who ask why God did 
not prevent men from sinning at the first by 
the use of such motives, the writer answers 
that he did us¢ all the motives then existing 
or possible, but they were insufficient. It was, 
therefore, necessary that he should accumulate 
a fund of motive, so to speak, in human his- 
tory, by which men might be restrained. They 
must be addressed in the most impressive man- 
ner through their fears, and, therefore, the 
threatening of an endless punishment; and 
there must be, also, an appeal to their affec- 
tions of the strongest character, and, therefore, 
the atonement. By means of these motives, all 
the while growing stronger and clearer, men 
will finally be restrained from sin. The 
author thinks that the universe is now 
in its infancy, that we are among the 
first of intelligent existences; and, though 
in these early days many men may suffer 
eternal loss, yet the lesson will at length be 
learned by the race, and the number of the lost 
will in the end be trifling compared with the 
number of the saved. The book fis a curious 
one; bright in spots, with some of the points 
well and clearly put, and others very much 
muddled. If theauthor had undertaken to ex- 
plain fewer of the mysteries of being, and had 
confined himself to illustrating two or three of 
his principal points, he would have more surely 
gained the consent of his readers. Such ludi- 
crous speculations as those concerning the 
reasons why the Devil was permitted to tempt 
men greatly weaken the force of the sound 
views presented. The second of the volumes 
in hand—The Question of Hell; An Essay on 
New Orthodory, by a Puritan (Wilson & Com. 
pany, New Haven)—is in a literary point of 
view quite superior to the first. It is written 
by aman who is master of the English lan- 
guage and who puts his points with admirable 
clearness and cogency. The bookis a review 
in extenso of a volume upon ‘‘ The Duration and 
Nature of Future Punishment,’’ by Henry 
Constable, M. A., Prebendary of Cork. Mr. 
Constable is an annihbilationist, and his volume 
is a vigorous onslaught upon the doctrine of 
eternal suffering. The author of The Question 
of Hell, therefore, uses Mr. Constable’s argu- 
ments to batter down the orthodox theory; and 
then batters down Mr. Constable’s theory with 
arguments of bis own. Arguments we say; 
but there is very little in the book of syllogistic 
reasoning, and no exegesis at all. The 
strength of its positions is in its 
statements, which are meant to be strong 
enough to prove themselves. The logic of 
faith is the only kind of logic which the writer 
cares to use. Faith is, in his judgment, an ab- 
solute trust in the intinite power and goodness 
of God and in the certain redemption at last of 
all souls, There may be ages of purifying dis- 
cipline before the grand result is reached; but 
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come at last it surely will. Doubt of this is 
impeachment of God’s character. The theory 
is that of Origen, but the form in which it is 
stated is the author’s own. The weak place 
in the discussion is where he discusses the al- 
leged power of man “to expel good from the 
very constitution of his being and to adopt 
evil in its place.” The assertion of this, the 
writer says, is directly contrary to faith; and 
he declares that, “if we cannot reconcile free 
will and efficient fatherhood, we can postpone 
the former matter until by obedience we come 
to more adequate comprehension.” But the 
difficulty is that free will is a matter which we 
cannot postpone. If there is anything that we 
know absolutely, it is that we are able, as 
Stephen says, “always to resist the Holy 
Ghost.” And tous there are far too many 
evidences that men do continue to resist him 
until those faculties of their nature by which 
they hold communion with him are paralyzed. 
‘Efficient fatherhood’? we would by no means 
deny to God; but the analogies of human 
fatherhood give us no assurance that all the 
prodigals will be reclaimed. 


--eeln Ancient Symbol Worship J. W. Bouton 
has published two English essays, by H. M. 
Westropp and C. Staniland Wake, on the influ- 
ence of the phallic idea on the religions of an- 
tiquity, to which is added an appendix on the 
same subject by Alexander Wilder, M.D., of 
this city. The worship of the generative prin- 
ciples of nature was one of the earliest and most 
widely-diffused forms of religion, degenerating, 
of course, into licentiousness (as in the worship 
of Baal Peor, a phallic divinity), but in its earlier 
forms a mystery which appealed to the religious 
nature as naturally as that of the dawn and 
the birth of the seasons, which were the basis of 
Aryan mythology. The traces of this worship 
are found in the Old Testament, in the pillars and 
“ groves,’’ the high places with their emblems 
‘on every high hill and under every green 
tree,’’ and their infamous attendants, kadeshim, 
like the nautch-girls of the Hindu temples; 
and even in our own times there exist in popu- 
lar festivals or superstitions the remains of old 
phallic observances. Mr. Wake’s essay is the 
longest and most pretentious portion of thig 
volume, and, while valuable for its detached 
facts, which may suggest correct conclusions to 
the student of comparative mythology, is an 
extremely provoking piece of work, from its 
unphilosophical arrangement and especially 
its dogmatic spirit. Mr. Wake has no doubt 
about any idea that occurs to him, and his 
ideas are very prolific. His most hypotheti- 
cal way of suggesting an identification is in 
this style: ‘“‘The Hebrew gan, or garden, ap- 
pears to be closely related to the Greek word 
yivn, gune, or woman’’; or this, which is no 
less wild: “‘Even the great Carthagenian God 
Melekh appears to be no other than Lamech, 
the father of Noah.’? Generally he is more 
positive. ‘‘There can be little difficulty,” 
he says, in identifying the Tree of Life with 
the fig-tree. The ark, he tells us, ‘‘ was doubt- 
less used to symbolize Nature.’? The trouble 
with men who, like most students of phal- 
lism, confine their studies toa single subject» 
is that they pretend to open every lock with 
their key. Thus to Mr. Wake the story of the 
Fall of Adam is a phallic allegory; the Flood 
is pretty much the same; so of the fiery 
serpent; so of our modern Maypole and May- 
ring, and the wedding ring; while the lotus, the 
old symboi of fruitfulness has, by a strange 
metamorphosis in ornamentation, taken the 
name of the lily and become the symbol of virgin 
purity. The last page, in which the essayist at- 
tempts to forecast the religion of the future, is 
utterly offensive to one who believes in his- 
torical Christianity. The appendix is very much 
aretraveling of the ground gone over in the 
earlier pages ; but it adds many new facts. But 
the lack of all these writers is that they do not 
differentiate the influence of pballism from that 
of other religious ideas; nor tell us what re- 
ligions, if any, have been formed on that basis, 
or, at least, what gods have and which have not 
a gross origin. What all these essays lack is a 
cultivated critical instinct. 


....Two of the most learned and brilliant 
scholars of our generation—one in Germany 
and the other in England, though both Ger- 
mans by birth—Johannes Brandis and Emanuel 
Deutsch, died prematurely last year, within 
scarce more than a month of each other. 
Brandis will be remembered as that scholar 
who first in Germany studied the gains made 
to history by the decipherment of the Cunei- 
form inscriptions, and who can claim the 
honor of putting on a firm foundation the 
decipberment of the scarcely less mys- 
terious Cypriote angles and arrows, ad- 
ding a strange member to the sisterhood of 
Greek dialects. Deutsch was not a more ac- 
curate but was a broader and more brilliant 
scholar than Brandis. Born a Silesian Jew, his 
boyish studies were divided between Greek 
poetry and Talmudic Haggadah, At sixteen he 
entered the Berlin University. At twenty-six 
he became connected with the British Museum, 
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having been forwarded by a publishing house 

in Berlin to which an order had been sent for 

an assistant librarian. From this time he gave 

himself with the utmost ardor to literary 

studies—bis great ambition being to bring again 

to life the sages of Jewish literature, so much 

despised and misunderstood, where they had 

not been forgotten. He combined in @ rare 

degree the poetic element of his race with the 
rigorous critical instinct of this century. He 
was a marvelous scholar in the vast wilderness 
of Talmudic lore, and his culture was so broad 
that he could bring all oriental and occidental 
learning to bear in illustrating his favorite 
studies. In 1867 he published that brilliant 
paper on “The Talmud” which excited so 
much attention in England and on the Contt- 

nent and made him famous. But even now his 

work was almos$ done. Overwork, the hard- 
ships of his life, and the galling official restric- 
tions and annoying humiliations to which he 
was subjected in the British Museum finally 
broke him down, and he died broken-hearted 
that he could not live to finish the work for 
which he knew himself to be exceptionally 
fitted. A very brief memoir of him ac 
companies Henry Holt & Co.'s hand 
some volume, whfch includes the Literary 
Remains of the Late Emanued Deutsch. 
There are also his articles on ‘‘ The Talmud” 
and “Islam,” thirteen papers from literary 
journals or encyclopzdias, and newspaper re. 
ports of five lectures. Weare astonished that 
the manuscripts of those lectures could not 
have been sought for among his private papers, 
Indeed, it does not seem to have occurred to 
the editor that he had anything in manuscript. 
Mr. Deutsch was not merely a learned, he was 
a brilliant writer. He gives the interest of a 
romance to his discussions of Moslem or Rab- 
binic theosophies. He sprinkles his pages with 
gems and flowers. His early death isa loss not 
simply to learning, but to literature. We turn 
sadly to the last quotation which in his paper 
“The Talmud ’’ he makes from that vast store- 
house of quaint wisdom and his prophetic com- 
ment thereon. Says the Talmud: 


‘*¢ The day is sbort and the work is great ; but 
the Jaborers are idle, though the work be great 
and the Master of the work presses. It is not 
incumbent upon thee to complete the work; 
but thou must not, therefore, cease from it. 
If thou bast worked much, great shall be thy 
reward; for the Master who employed thee is 
faithful in his payment. But know that the 
true reward is not of this world.’ 

**Solemnly, as a warning andas a comfor 
this adage strikes upon our ear—‘and itis no 
incumbent upon thee to complete the work.’ 
When the Masters of the Law entered and left 
the academy, they used to offer up a short bat 
fervent prayer, in which we would fain join at 
this moment—a prayer of thenks that they bad 
been able to carry out their task thus far; and 
a prayer further that no evil might arise at 
their hauds; that they might not have fallen 
into error; that they might not declare pure 
that which was impure, impure that which was 
pure; aud that their words might be pleasing 
and acceptable to God and to their fellow- 
men.’ 


.... New fields of literature have been opened 
of late years to old and young readers in faith- 
ful translations of some of the works of 
Bjornson, Tourguénieff, Madame Schwartz, and 
other Norwegian, Danish, and Icelandic authors, 
to say nothing of Andersen’s books, all of which 
are now accessible to American readers, Thein- 
troduction of books of this sort has generally 
fallen into competent hands—Wiliam Morris, 
Robert Buchanan, Eugene Schuyler, Horace E. 
Scudder, and George W. Dasent being some of 
the translators. The latter author has given 
us a new book in Tales from the Field ; a Second 
Series of Popular Tales, reproduced in a spirited 
English version from stories by P. C. Asbjorn- 
sen, published two or three years ago in 
Christiania. Mr. Dasent’s book will be enjoyed 
alike by boys and girls and grown-up people 
and is a delightful volume. Mr. Arthur Gil- 
man’s “First Steps in English Literature” is 
beyond question the best brief history of the 
subject in existence; and we, therefore, began 
to read his Seven Historic Ages (Hurd & Hough- 
ton) with an assurance that one who had already 
approved himself so well as a master of con- 
densation would succeed in making a good 
book of history for children. We have not 
been disappointed ; for, although the volume is 
addressed to readers somewhat younger than 
those who use his other book, Mr. Gilman has 
sueceeded in avoiding dullness, on the one hand, 
and triviality,on the other. The illustrations 
would better have been omitted, and The River- 
side Press ought not to have printed even the 
trivial typographical blunders—mostly in the 
shape of a multiplication of commas—which 
one finds here and there. This one sentence 
contains three such errors: ‘‘‘I remember 
hearing that little cousin Bertha, was called de 
la Vergne, because her mother’s ancestors were 
Huguenots, but I never knew what Huguenots, 
were,’ added Lily.” Mention is also made of 
Scott’s novel of ** The Abbott.’’ Jn The Heroes 
of the Seven Hilis (Porter & Coates) Mrs. 0, H. 
B. Laing continues her pleasing juvenile history 
of Rome, commenced in ‘The Seven Kings of 
the Seven Hills.’” The accompanying pictures 
are neither very good nor very bad. Two ex- 
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ecellent juveniles are Miss Mathews'’s The New 
Scholars and Rev. E. H. Bickersteth’s The Reey, 
a@nd other Parables (Robert “arter & Brothers), 
the neat mecbanical appearance of which 
befits their merits. We are glad to find pub- 
lishers having their juvenile and necessarily 
cheap books printed at establishments of the 
sort of the one from which these volumes come. 
Messrs. Carter have also republished Maggie’s 
Mistake, an anonymous juvenile, and (in one 
volume) Between the Cliffe; or, Hal Forrester’s 
Anchor, by Mrs. Marshall, and Wandering May, 
by the author of “ Lovely Lily.” 


--eeTO Mr. I. Kirkpatrick’s translation of 
Dr. C. H. C, Plath’s The Subject of Missions, Con- 
sidered under Three New Aspects (Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark; New York: Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong) some degree of attention will nat- 
urally be called by Max Milller’s recent Jecture, 
and the opinions of Dr. Plath, who is inspector 
of missions at Berlin, will be found worthy 
of attention. A Summer Vacation (Roberts 
Brothers) contains in pamphlet form four 
sermons by Rev. E. E. Hale on ‘‘ Worsbip in 
Europe,”’ ‘“‘ The Vienna Exhibition,”’ “ Pilgrim- 
ages,” and “Open Air and Aryan Virtues,’ 
all of which well deserve their present ap- 
pearance in print. Dr. Daniel Curry’s Life 
Btory of Rev. Davis Wasgatt Clark, D.D., 
(Nelson & Phillips) isa good biography of a 
bishop who, without prominent intellectual 
abilities, did useful service for his church and 
for religion. The same publishers have issued 
a Lifeof Rudolph Stier, written, from German 
sources, by Rev. John P. Lacroix. Dr. B. 8, 
Schneck’s Mercersburg Theology Inconsistent with 
Protestant and Reformed Doctrine (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.) is an earnest argument against the 
ritualistic wing of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, which resembles in many ways 
the similar party in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


--..0. E. Potter & Co., of Philadelphia, send 
us a dozen monthly parts of their Complete Bible 
Encyclopedia, edited by Dr. William Black- 
wood, of Philadelphia. We have not read them 
through ; but are struck by the extremely pro- 
fuse illustrations and the very elastic charac- 
ter of the editor's plan. Thus, opening at 
random, we find portraits on one page of the 
two Charleses of England, on another pictures 
of a Crosader, a Knight Templar, and a Knight 
Hospitaller, and so on with hundreds of others. 
But it will make a delightful picture-bock, and 
the editor’s generous notion of a Bible ency- 
clopsedia will allow the purchaser to dispense 
with a general encyclopedia after he has 
learned that he may not only look here for 
“ Jehoshaphat” and “ Engedi,” but for Presi- 
dent **Clap,” Dr. ‘“‘Cuyler’’ (not Theodore L., 
but Cornelius), ‘‘ Condillac,”’ and *‘ Coleridge.” 
The text is readable, as full as could have been 
expected, and would have been thought twenty 
years ago well up tothe discoveries of modern 
echolars. 


NOTES. 


James R. Oscoop & Co. announce that they 
have made arrangements with Mr. Karl Baede- 
Ker by which they will publish his guide-books 
in this country, and that an edition bearing 
their imprint will shortly be issued. Of Baed- 
eker’s guide-books, which are all devoted to 
Continental Europe, there are now nine. 





Professor Lowell, we see, is to publish a poem 
on Agassiz—eleven pages long—in the May 
number of the Atlantic Monthly, in which first 
appeared, it-will be. remembered, two other of 
his more elaborate poems-the ‘‘ Commemora. 
tion Ode” and “The Cathedral.” Professor 
Lowell returns home this summer, after a 
somewhat prolonged stay in Europe; which, 
like Professor Léngfellow’s last visit, has in 
itself been a loss to our literature, but may re- 
dound to our advantage in time to come. 
When we consider what may almost be cailed 
the fluency of his earlier years, Mr. Lowell 
seems to be writing little nowadays; but the 
admirable finish of all his later work, both in 
prose and poetry, makes amends for the infre- 
quency with which his name appears in period- 
feal literature. The same number of the 
Atlantic is to add an educational department 
to the eCcitorial pages, which, since their num- 
ber was increased in January, 1872, have been 
exceptionally able and interesting. 


The bishop’s certificate printed on the re- 
verse of the title-page of every edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer is probably regarded 
as *‘ safe’ by most of our readers ; but their se- 
curity is dangerous. In acopy of the Prayer 
Book which we picked up in a church tae 
other day we found the solemn asseveration of 
the late Bishop Chase, of New Hampshire, that 
it had@ been ** compared with and corrected by a 
presbyter appointed by me for the purpose.” 
Now, if this be the course to be adopted in the 
miatter, the doctrinal views of the particular 
presbyter with whom any given edition is 
“‘sompared’’ will become interesting topics of 
inquiry—whether he agree with Father Mor- 
rill,.or Dr. Thompson, or Dr. Tyng, or Phillips 
Brooks. ‘The Prayer Book we mention seemed 


oe 


ofall four of these divines. This is a sin of 
typographical omission. A sin of commission 
which has lately come to our notice occurs in 
some lines of Mr. Dennis Florence Macarthy’s 
on “ Duty’’ which are reprinted in the American 
edition of Miss Alexander’s excellent “ Sunday 
Book of Poetry.” Mr. Macarthy is made to 
point bis moral thus: 
“ As the hardy oat is growing, 
Howsoe’er the wind may blow; . . 
Thus, though storm-winds rage about it, 
Should the strong plant, Duty, grow.” 

This blunder, as a foundation for a story to im. 
press on infant minds the importance of little 
sins, we respectfully commend to the attention 
of Mr. T. 8. Arthur. Even the covers of books 
are not free from errors; but we have seldom 
seen a more flagrant one than the printing of 
** Spencer's Poems” on the back and both sides 
of a new Boston edition (printed in England 
and bound here) of the works of the author of 
the ‘*‘ Faerie Queene,’’ which purports to be 
published by Estes and Laurent (Lauriat). The 
Irvingites have an office for the Blessing of 
Doorkeepers ; in the contemplation of this edi- 
tion the book-lover may be excused for the wish 
that some church would provide a form for the 
Cursing of Bookbinders—the doorkeepers of 
books. 
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BEST AND CHEAPEST MACAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
Full of Fashions, Stories, and Choice Reading. 
ALMOST EVERY JOURNAL IN THE LAND OOPY FROM IT, AND RECOMMEND IT, 
, NO FAMILY IS PERFECTLY SAFE WITHOUT IT! 
ONLY. $1.00 A YEAR! 
Every subscriber gets a choice of ONE of the following beautiful O11 Chromos Free as premium, 


viz—Whitter’s “‘ Barefoot Boy,” 10x14in.; “ ‘The U: 
14x17 in.; “Little Sisters,” 14x17 in. Enclose 3 stamps for Pi 


or heavy cloth. Requires 
nwe.comed Visitor,” 18x17 in.; ‘fhe Pet-Lamb,”| one and one-fourth yards of 

ostage and Rolers. OR Ove Dollar’s| 54 inch goods, Puttern,with 
ar? inplaceof Chromo. Agents Wanted, |loth model, 30 cents. 


2322—Toilette for either house 
or street. Gabrielle cannot be 


too highly estimated; the back 
has a charming little’ postilion 
waist, which willimprove either 
the stout or ais lady; the 
front is made Gabrielle, button- 
ed close to the throat; finished 
with the new Grcek’ collar of 
thesame. The original 
is made in the new 
goods called guipure 
percale (un>leached or 
ecru tint), trimmed with 

band of 



































or 4 5 
the’ 7 irt is made demi- 
for the convenience 


style mantill 
which is so wel 

pe reciated b 
middle-age 

ladies. is 





Any Pattern on this page mailed upon receipt of 
Price. . pag: pO P 


Any TWO patterns on this page and the “ Elevator” mailed for TWO DOLLARS. 
Any THREE patterns and the “ Elevator” mailed for $2.75. 


m Any TWO patterns on this page will be given FREE as PREMIUM to those who Subscribe IMMEDIATELY. 


A. BURDETTS SMITH, 914 Broadway, 


New York City. 
J 
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FINE STEEL ENGRAVING 
OF 


CHARLES SUMNER, |- 


By RITCHIE, 
Sent for One New Subscriber. 
Ready for Delivery in May. 
PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 


SCHOOL OF INES, ( COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
amg and Civil , Metallurgy, Mineral- 
ecvlouy, Analytical and ‘plied Che paler, As- 
utes, etc., with Laboratory Practice. aid 
for ur Students. For further poo ho ae and for 
ogue, adi 
PROF. C. e CHANDLE Dean of the Faculty, 
East Farty-aineh street and Fourth ave., New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


THE TWO BOOKS 








WINCHESTER.-INSTITUTE, 
WINCHES? IR, CONN. Boarding Schoo) ee atid 
<> and gentlemen. Summer term 0: 19th. 

‘or terms apply to J AMES COWLES, 
Penni 
NH HERS a=-4, F 


PENNINGTONINSTIT 
Terms reasonable. Address 
By Hill Seminarv for Youn; Looe, punnae- 
t,Conn. Address Misss EMILY Y NELSO 











STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 








Getze’s New School for the meee 
Organ. Unrivaled asan Instructor. Price $2.50, 
The Sabbath. The greatest and the Best Church 

Choir Book. Price $1.50, 

The Masical Pastime. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The only work of the kind ablish- 
ed in America. Price B’ds,$2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4. 
The same Melodies arranged as Solos for Violin or 
Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00 

Hood’s Musical Manual. The most com- 

lete Primer and Text Book. Price 40 cts. 
e Guiding Star. The finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 35 cts. 
Opera Librettos of English, French, 
talian and German Operas. a, best 
and only Correct Edition. Price each, 15 ¢' 

Beauties of Strauss. Splendid Collection of 
Strauss Waltzes. Plate edition. Price $5.00. 

Mendelssohn’s Songs Withour. Words. 
Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Pricc $4.00. 

The Silver Wreath. A splendid Collection of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano, Price 
Board, $2.50, Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4,00, 

The Masic Teacher, for Schools, Acade- 
mies, etc. Contains a thorough Rudimental 
Course in Vocal Music. Price 50 cts, 

Boston Musical Treasure. A Collection of 


wag) pe zoe Quartettes, etc., for Schools and Classes. 
ice 60 


Mannal of Music Lessons ay | ae 
and Secondary Schools. Text 
adopted for, and in use by Public Bchools of Phils. 
delphia. Price 15 cts. 

Manual of Music Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. A Text Book adopted for, andin use 
by Public Schools of Philadelphia. Price 40 cts. 

Ap y of the above works to be had at every Book and 


Music Honse in the Country. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


The Amateur. The leading Musical Journal. 
Subscription, (including Chromo, Happy ~— 
- One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 cts. 


| LEE & WALEER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


SONCS OF 


GRACE ad GLORY! 


THE VERY BEST 


Sunday-School Song Book. 


By W. F. SHERWIN and 8. J. VAIL. 
160 P-ges. 
SPLENDID HYMNS, 
CHOICE MUSIC, 
TINTED PAPER. 
SUPERIOR BINDING. 
Price in Boards, 35c.; $30 per 100. 
A Specimen Copy Paper Cover mailed (as 
soon as issued) on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
&” Orders filled in turn. 
Ready May ist. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS! 


HOUR OF SINGING!! 


Perfectly adapted to progressive Note Reading. Two 
Part, Three Part, and Four Part Singing in HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Is a great favorite and abundantly de- 
serves its success. 

By L. 0. EMERSON and W.8. TILDEN. Price, $1 


RIvER oF Livs. BesT BooK FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


CHOICE TRIOS! 


3 PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES’ 
This is an admirable book to use with or to follow 
“The Hour of Singing.” Contains music from the 
very bestsources, Hasa special adaptation for La- 
dies’ Seminaries. 
By W.8. TILDEN. Price, $1. 








DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. BEST VESTRY SINGING BOOK. 


CHEERFUL VOICES! ! 


Daily increasing in favor and is undoubtedly one of 
the best collections of Songs for Common Schools ever 
published. 

By L. O. Emerson. Price 50 cents. 

All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 





PHOTOGRAPHER, 
has removed from 872 
Broadway to the more 
spacious rooms of his new 
building on Madison Sq., 


one door from Broadway, 
Twenty-third-st.. 





THE YANKEE 


CETTES je AND BINDER. 





MERCHA BANKE COM. 
PANIES, ANTS, (BA COMPANIES, and SUSIN ESS 
MEN of ail classes, do not spend your time songes in 

aw ae oy eters, bt away in pigeon- 


_INSURA 


da: y 

ly throu 4 ur ae. =. 

PLOWS an Bie ; 

dis hag h MALLETS PUNCHES, an nok WIRE 
meee wit! 

TWISTING. K IN Bea 
made of BLACK 
and warranted all we — or ae — -~ Hy Don’t 
purchase others: until you examine. For sale by 
stationery dealers. 8 FOR CIRCULAR. Man- 


ufactu by 
DUNHAM & CO., 
OFFICE AND FACTORY, 46 CENTER STREET. 


FINE STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


By RITCHIE, 








SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


Ready for Delivery in May. 
PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 


a 





That s ‘splenaia a Field Game which Mecsas such 
an ex Shemeut at Newport, ae Re ranch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this Bema gh in 
sets of eight different styles, at Nagy oe Ay 

$12.50, $25, $50, $ sai. , $1,000. As this Deautifal 











Co., 284 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


SOMETHING NEW. 





LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 
Late gy oo FLLBASE 
The Great Puzzles «: eg: arnes cone 
ent Puzzles sent anywhere for Address 
PUZZLE COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 
(aw Five Packages $1 00, one dozen Packages for $2.00. 














EDUCATION 
FORT EDWASP, SPELECIATE IN- 
Fifteen teachers. To prepare for coll business, 
teaching, or for life. Sraduntes fee many or 1 or 
Gor spring term © thirteen weeks, March 19th, $60 


‘or spring term oO 

~ board and common English. Christian but non- 

sectarian, Send for catalogue to JOS. E. KING, Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 





TEACHERS wanting positions next session see 
* American School ~ wx et A App. Forma. Demand 
for eacbers now good. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


DWARDS PLACE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Stock. 
ri 

Ore eS HOPFMAN and B.C. FLA 
nansente Principals. 








HO ay splendid steel onazavi ings, and CY-= 

one a OF DOMESTIC co OXOMY, with 

i over five thousand val- 

uable rece! celpts, tog together furnish the most seneine ane 
a direct “ee, 


ou —, and youn of 
both se: SPLEND. iD’ Ou Revo 
FAMILY B BIB. Vs 
Send 


for Circulars to 
THE HENRY BILL PUB. os 
Norwich, Conn. 





AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 
I 1 ME BIBLE 
By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 


This work teaches how men lived in Bible times 
to live in all times. “It ees eases, rotits, 


ritory. ZIEGLER Meta Bet 
18 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED—AGENTS-—$75 to $250 
month, everywhere, male and ouee oA 
troduce the UINE IMPROVED C 

M SENSE FAMILY SEW1 NG ie 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, nem fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em hroider 





y 
We will pay $1,000 for any dd, that wil will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas- 
ms om than ours. It makes the “ El ee 
h. ” Eve or second “stitch can 
oy ——- be Souee cmt 
rom 





NT Bt WANTED SChEDOI 12 


nes t large pri tBible. Illustrated. 500 Engravings. 
THE voIc OF GOD . The Great “Book for mm 


F 
CYCLOP. Car 


farmin, 
ba reulars an 


1102 and 1104 Sansom street, Phil rh = + Be. 


WOMAN tothe RESCUE! 
A SrorR OF THE “NEW CRUSADE.” 
TT. S.A RTHUR’S latest and greatest book, 

Fsing of modern ximen. A Siting sequel wo ia 
uprising of modern times. sequi 

Mia NAPRAP and “TEN-NIG "will arouse the 

poet blast and sell like wildfire. Pub- 

ished oe a foamed ce, to insure rapid sales and immense 
eirculation. riends of temperance, help to circulate 
Choice enniengt A award Complete agent’s outht 
washed on receipt of $1.00. 
J. M. STODDART & CO., OUT Philadelphia. 








Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Ir is an undoubted fact that we give with Tr Ix. 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper published. 


We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are determined to print not only the BEsT, bu 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BRAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART, 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, th ds of th hand 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusiveand 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit. 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 





H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


Box St, 3 Park Place, New York City. 





BEST 
OFFER BONS” AND Gl GIRLS’ 0 OWN, 
ver [ier Pacihl Sie re, 
Cents in cash for every name you send 
TO us. Send 3 cts. for sample copy, or 25 
both ye and agent’s out- 


AGENTS. Borsa AND ¢ omnis =>. 
“a > Ax =" 


$10.00 
COMBINATION ees 


Represents ® irerent 
BEST 





men can make a bi 
Full —— free on 

guise sent, nostpaid, on receipt ‘of's 4 
JO E. POTT & Co., Pub 4. NPiladelebin. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 


E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. ¥. 
Agents Wanted for 


PROF. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood, and Fry. ir Mutual 
Inter-Helations Love Its La ‘ower, Etc. 
5 to 25 copies aday. Send 
fors oo pages ond perce to Asante, and see why 
it . s faster than any other boo ress 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING C6. Pifadelphia, Pa. 


W ANTED Agents, for the people’s undenom- 
* inational family 
TRIBUTOR.” Fifteen de ments, 8! er . 
Slayear. Rev.A. B. -¥. writes for it. magnifi- 
cent premium, “The Old en Bucket.” Nothing 
like it for Sarees. 0 Took eran 
first day in 4 hours, and 47 a tet nS \% hours.” 
Another: “ Takes like cakes.” ~*..§ “Sells 
itself.” Commissions large. For terms, samples, etc., 
address J. H. EARLE, . Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE TO 

to sell Cram’s Great 

Reversible Map of the United States and 
rid, New and Ornamental Srase & a Religi 

Eat Political Charts ange — Steel En fn. 

gravings, Pho soomaplin. All aan ‘out of 4 

erent will Ond it to thelr advantage to send for my 

















circular and see inducements to agents. Address 
GEO. F. CRAM, Proprietor of the Western Map and 
Picture Depot, 66 Lake Street, Chicago. 





GENTS WANTED to sell our justly celebrated 
Articles for Ladies’ Wear. Indispensable and ab- 


Sam- 
EE. Send for il- 

ustrated cir PERLE RUBBER Co., 
9 Chambers Street, N. ¥. 


GENTS WANTED! Dipioma Award 


A 
HOLNW > PICTORIAL BIBLES. 
3.009 TP HESTRARI RSS, seater mite 


WORKING CLASS, Male or Female, $30 a week. 
Employment at home, day or evening. No capital. 
Instructions and valuable package of eunde - free 
by mail. Address, with six cent return sta: 

M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich st., N. Y. 














taking orders 
ie ae "PAT. ‘SuaSeER 
Goiled S toe a, 
ital do Le ey | than with ww, iach ans aaeaees 


Rods or Insurance, Thousands of testimonials can 

be a Send —— eee ee 
Bed ng anufac ’ 

south 2nd Street Cotoes Dork, PHILA. PA. 








E. & H.T. ANTHONY +d Bang pk Ban BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y., opposite Metro! and 
Frames, pes and Views. “Graphouoopes, Me- 
ethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of ebri- 
es, Fpete-Lanters Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
pa c¢ Materials, Awarded First Pre- 





WANTED FOR THE NEW WORR, 
EK CARSON, b ed comrade and friend, D. W. 
Peters, U most popular book published. 
600 pages. beautifull illustrated. Circulars free 
DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





THE E WESTERN RURAL. now the most large- 

ly-circulated i mily Week. 

America, is ae "year four. ot a ‘01 
a a 


TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Chris- 
tian at Work; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos. 
Pay larger commission than any other pa- 


per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One 
agent recently obtained 380 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. DAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 








AGENTS éars'We in soit 


en Yas Washinton 
By Mary Clemmer eee a 
“inner life,” py 
ete., of the s ana wake Wi 


ita! 
99 ‘Ix bh i htest, a best new 
gc Thom. _ es the race yy ings for all. It is 


ls Cay Ag the 


po: pa every where, everybody. One Agent took 44 
orders in one township; another bas averaged GG each week for 
weeks! It outsells ail other books. 1t bas no successful com- 
petitor; is splendidly {lustrated; superbly bound. Now is the 
time for oe : ae — © th ladies and gentlemen, to make 
money. Send for circulars 


oon on 
now, tnd s seo Seplonaia ta ay args term —" 
WORTHINGTON ne CO., Hartford, Cona. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


BY GM 
109 — 4 GEN EN 7 TELEGRAPHY, 
with good situation guaranteed. Salary paid w! 
practicing. Address, with = OD, TBARMAN, 
Supt. U. T. C.. Oberlin ‘Ohio. _ 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
manent Employment. Men and Women want 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 

“EVERYBODY’S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS.ILLUSTRATED BY 


THOMAS NAST. 
Of course, this book will sell like ¢ sters at a general 
muster. Eve bodes ne ‘3 ane for { Raunfercicee ad- 
dress AMERI NG CO., 


Ol RAMES (eS at 
Tien Wr gin F Laat 
AL eo CATALOGUES. AGENT wt 


ed tosell my new picture. GEO. 
PERINE, Publisher, 66 Reade New York. 


W AN to pane gpa hig may reliable eos = = 
poe See re, eig. ete. ete. "G 
TED ise Maiden ee ~-~4 4 7 or ie i Clark ioe ees it 


BOOK AGENTS. are meeting ‘vith an immens® 
success canvassing for { 




















THE NEW YORK TOMBS. | 


United States Publishing Company, New York. 








of STF WANTED.—Send Fd for sample out- 
Steel Engravings. J. B. FOUCH, W: == Pa. 


AGENTS. rear? OVD Wittens nee 








week or tt rorfelted. ted. Valuable samples ree Fans 


toF.M. 





D.--A moog “ Life of Char' 
Ey By Rev eerlias N Pull, complete, hares 


—" = ane opportunity f for aL Publianer 

-- , Mass. 
e. Terms free. Address 

$52$20 Bro 'Stinsow & Go, Porvand, Maine, 


$12 BAc8 Worm & oe A a 
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FATE. 


BY BR. H. STODDARD. 








War should man struggle early, late, 
When all he is is fixed by Fate? 

For everything that comes and goes, 
Goes, comes at its appointed date. 
The wind is measured as it blows, 
The grains of sand have each their weight. 
Only the fool can say he chose 

The woman that is now his mate! 
And so witb friends and so with foes, 
The rising and the falling state. 

‘Tis idle to support, oppose, 

To open or to shut the gate. 

What is we see; but no one knows 
What was or will be, small or great. 
Nothing is certain but the close, 

And that is hid from us by Fate! 





os THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


“Taxes care of the Civil Rights Bill,” 
ssid the dying Sumner to an eminent mem- 
ber of Congress from his own state. By 
this he meant: ‘‘ See that the bill is not so 
modified as to impair its stringency or ma- 
terially affect any of its provisions; that 
action upon it is not evaded by dishones; 
manceuvering, nor postponed through 
apathy, on the one hand, or hostility, on the 
other, until the session is too far spent to 
secure final action upon it. Watch it with 
a Vigilance that cannot slacken, urge it with 
a zeal commensurate with its justice, de- 
fend it with a courage born of deep convic- 
tion and unswerving rectitude.” May this 
injunction stimulate not only the gifted 
senator to whom it was addressed, but 
every friend of equal rights in either house, 
to meet the issue in as speedy and direct a 
manner as possible. As yet the bill is in the 
hands of a committee; and how long it will 
be detained there or what changes may be 
found in it when reported back is problem- 
atical. One thing is certain: time is flying, 
and in such an attempt to redress long- 
inflicted wrongs delays are especially dan- 
gerous. 

While it is to be expected that all the fea- 
tures of the bill will be objectionable to 
those members from the South who repre- 
sent the old slaveholding régime, it is said 
that the one most offensive is that which 
abolishes all complexional distinctions in 
the common schools. Of course, all sorts 
of evil consequences are predicted if that is 
enforced: schools now in operation will be 
broken up; the whites will not send their 
children where colored children are ad. 
mitted on equal terms, even though they 
must go uneducated; but, if they should, 
there would be constant friction between 
the two races. Let them all be instructed, 
but in separate schools; and thus all trouble 
can be avoided and the end harmoniously 
attained. Nothing can be gained and much 
may be lost by coercion; all great changes 
are effected slowly, especially where long- 
cherished and deeply-rooted prejudices are 
concerned. It is preposterous to suppose 
that a race despised and enslaved for cen- 
turies can be allowed to stand on the same 
plane with those who have held and treated 
them as marketable commodities until 
within a comparatively short period, and 
who would again do so if they could. 
These dislikes are innate and unconquerable, 
and Nature draws the line of demarcation by 

&n unerring instinct !—etc., etc. 

These are old objections, many times re- 
futed by indisputable proofs, but presented 
in @ new application; dismal fears, which 
have been shown to be mere phantoms of 
the brain wherever brought to the test. It 
is something wonderful to note how quick 
Wrong-doers are to perceive what dreadful 
Tesults must attend right action. Theirs is 
the wisdom of this world, which is foolish- 
ness with God. They hear, indeed, but 
Understand not; and they see, indeed, but 
Perceive not. ‘‘ Wherefore, thus saith the 
Holy One of Israel, Because ye despise this 
word, and trust in oppression and perverse- 
Oess, and stay thereon, therefore this in- 
iquity shall be to you asa breach ready to 
fall, swelling out in a high wall, whose 

& cometh suddenly at an instant.” 
40d 00 for all injustice there comes » day 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


of retribution. Nature is not to be saddled 
with human whims and prejudices. She 
tests no muscles, weighs no brains, consults 
no complexional differences, to enable her to 
determine where love shall bind or hatred 
alienate, If the Jews had no dealings with 
the Samaritans, she was not answerable for 
it. If any class hold in contempt another 
for causes admitting of no change, she sides 
with those who are proscribed. Humanity 
is multifarious, but not discordant, in its 
manifestations; and whenever the strong 
trample upon the weak or the proud dis- 
dain the lowly, in the inner consciousness 
of their souls they know themselves to be 
without excuse. To such no quarter is to 
be given. Their outcries deserve no con- 
sideration; their intentions are evil and 
their counsels mischievous; all their predic- 
tions are falsified. Whether they appeal to 
God, Nature, or Humanity, their condemna- 
tion is the same. 

What horrors were predicted as sure to 
follow in the train of immediate and un- 
conditional emancipation! What shedding 
of blood, what ravaging of plantations, 
what bringing back of ‘‘chaos and old 
night”! How many timid, unreflecting, 
absurdly prejudiced people at the North 
were thus induced to be reconciled to the 
prolongation of slavery as a choice of evils, 
all the while complimenting themselves for 
their prudence and sagacity. What! “turn 
the slaves loose!”—the whole of them at 
once—four millions of imbruted men, 
women, and children! Who but Bedlamites 
would advocate such a jail delivery? Nay, 
who but those who had lost their reason 
could come to the conclusion that to “ break 
every yoke and let the oppressed go free” 
would be a most calamitous measure? 
Though emancipation took place under the 
most unfavorable circumstances—in the 
midst of a gigantic civil war—nobody was 
injured in person or estate, the freedmen 
evinced no disposition to retaliate for the 
terrible wrongs that had been done to them, 
and the only enemies of peace and order 
were the tyrants who had been deprived of 
their prey. 

And now we are told by these same 
alarmists that to abolish all complexional 
distinctions in the common schools of the 
South will but intensify prejudice of race 
and give a staggering blow to popular edu- 
cation in that section of the country; for 
oil and water will not mix, nor will fire 
and gunpowder abide in amicable contact, 
even if so ordered in the Civil Rights Bill! 

That for a time, if that bill should be 
passed with such a provision, there would 
be evoked by it much disgust and indigna- 
tion on the part of the old ruling class at 
the South, cannot be questioned; and that, 
in their pride and anger, they would in 
many instances rather have their children 
go half-educated than to attend a mixed 
school may be set down as more than 
probable. But their haughtiness (a divine 
judgment upon them for their traffick- 
ing in human flesh) is not to be al- 
lowed to perpetuate an aristocratic caste 
or to so shape legislation as to place Ameri- 
can citizenship under ban. The public 
schools must be as free from class proscrip- 
tion as from sectarian exclusiveness. Insti- 
tuted for the common good, and essential to 
the general welfare, they belong tono clique 
and cannot be advantageously divided on 
any colorable pretense. They are primarily 
and fundamentally essential to republican 
government, and no other government is or 
can be recognized by the Constitution on 
the American soil. Especially are. they 
needed at the South for the elevation of all 
classes, the development of her resources, 
and the augmentation of her prosperity, 
based on intelligence and virtue. To them 
the North is immensely indebted for its 
accumulated and accumulating wealth, its 
mighty power, its boundless enterprise, its 
inventive talent, its diffusive intelligence. 
If from them none are excluded, because of 
the accident of birth or descent, except the 
children of sable parents, why should these 
not be included? If American citizenship 
is no longer complexional, why should it be 
subjected to insult and excommunication in 
matters of common interest and of public 
utility ? Where local injustice persistently 
robs any portion of the people of their 
rights, it is for the strong arm of the Gen- 
eral Government to smite such injustice to 
the dust, under the provisions of that Con- 











stitution which isthe supreme law of the 


land, 

The common school must be open to all 
and for all, whether white or black, whether 
native or foreign. Those who, for any rea- 
son, do not choose to avail themselves of its 
benefits may consult their own choice or 
Prejudice, as the case may be; but they 
must not make it subservient to their exclu- 
siveness. To gratify them in this respect 
would be to lay the ax at the root of our 
free institutions and to engender animosi- 
ties that no community can afford to toler- 
ate. They will ultimately be obliged to 
conform to established usage; and, having 
done so, they will be glad for their own 
sake and for their children’s children’s sake 
that they were not permitted to have their 
own disorganizing way. 

There is no prejudice founded in color. 
Southern men know this too well, aa their 
unlimited amalgamation with their sable 
victims long ago attested. The color sim- 
ply marks the object to be proscribed, just 
as the Quaker garb did in New England 
two hundred years ago; nothing more. It 
is condition, not color, that gives rise to ne- 
gro prejudice. As that condition changes 
for the better, colorphobia becomes increas- 
ingly vincible and mutual respect is a nec- 
essary consequence. ‘“ A man’sa man for 
a’ that” is the talisman of human brother- 
hood. If in the halls of legislation at the 
South and in the National Capitol blacks 
and whites are meeting as equals and in a 
fraternal spirit, why should not their chil- 
dren mingle as freely and kindly in the 
common schools? A thousand similar ex- 
periments at the North demonstrate the per- 
fect feasibility of a union of this kind and 
the results are invariably good. 

It was a long and a hard struggle in Bos- 
ton to abolish colored schools, and allow 
colored children access to all the primary, 
grammar, and high schools established by 
the city; but it proved only “‘a nine days’ 
wonder” and no trouble whatever arose 
from the change, and he would be laughed 
at as a fool who should insist on restoring 
the old proscriptive rule! 

What more encouraging case, what more 
cheering example need be adduced in favor 
of abolishing complexional caste in educa- 
tional training than that presented by Berea 
College, in Kentucky, of which President 
Fairchild is the accomplished and honored 
president? The experiment was there 
made under very trying circumstances; but 
it has overcome all opposition and won for 
itself the respect and good will of many 
who at the outset were extremely bostile 
to it, and it now has bundreds of students, 
irrespective of color or sex, and nearly 
equally divided as to numbers, all pursuing 
their studies fraternally, ‘‘ with pone to 
molest or make afraid.” It is the most in- 
teresting educational institution to contem- 
plate in the United States, and deserves the 
highest encomiums and the most liberal 
patronage for the good it bas wrought and 


the grand example it has furnished how to 
pacificate and bless the entire South. 


Noung antl Old. 


INNOCENTS. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Ye bright little innocents, 
Gathered in play, 

Have you been sleeping 
This many a day? 

Hid you your faces, 
So gentle and shy, 

When fiercely the tempest 
Was hurrying by ? 

Did you wear your blue bonnets 
When under the sleet? 

Alas! had you nothing 
To cover your feet? 

Did you cluster together 
To keep out the cold? 

Did any rash blossom 
Her petals unfold ? 


Have you seen the Arbutus 
When taking her nap? 
Or fair Pussy-willow 
In ermine and cap? 
Has Alder her tresses 
Combed out in the breeze ? 
Have pretty young Maple-buds 
Blushed from the trees? 


I see you all whispering 
And nodding together, 
As other folks do 
In this glorious weather; 
But what you are saying 
I really can’t tell; 
Bo, beautiful blossoms, 
T bid you farewell! 


a 
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REMINISCENCES OF A SOUTHERN 
PLANTATION, 
BY =. 1 B 


In the summer of 1831 I spent the 
month of August in the family of a wealthy 
planter in the interior of Georgia. He was 
of Scotch descent, strictly Presbyterian in 
his religious principles, and a most courte- 
ous and intelligent gentleman. Ho wasa 
native of North Carolina; but at the age of 
thirty immigrated to Georgia, opened an ex- 
tensive cotton plantation, on which he 
amassed a large fortune and on which he 
died. 

It was the first plantation I had ever 
visited, and 1 was constantly watching for 
some exhibition of the dreadful horrors of 
slavery with which from childhood my 
mind had been imbued; and had I never 
seen any other specimen of the “‘ peculiar 
institution” I should have abandoned a 
large share of my prejudice against it. 

Dr. M’L. had the entire confidence of 
every slave he owned. He possessed the 
rare faculty of seeing and hearing only 
such things as he chose, and a thousand 
little obliquities were passed by unnoticed. 
As is always the case on plantations, there 
were petty rivalries, quarrels, and jeal- 
ousies among them, which they always re- 
ferred to ‘‘old master” for settlement, and 
he seldom failed to adjust them amicably. 


As the plantation was afew miles from 
any town, he built a pleasant and commo- 
dious church for their especial accommoda- 
tion. It was located in a beautiful grove 
of magnolias and long-leaved pines. He 
employed a preacher for them two Sundays 
ina month. The rest of the time they en- 
gineered the cervices themselves. Among 
them were four or five exhorters and half- 
way preachers, and as many old women 
who arrogated to themselves a little superi- 
ority, on the ground of “‘ bein’ de fuss nig- 
gers ole massa eber owned”; consequently 
they were expected “‘ to exhort and rebuke” 
as occasion required. 

But, as much as they loved “‘ ole massa,” 
they didn’t think much of his sort of religion. 
if a negro hates anything, it is Presby- 
terianism and Episcopacy—especially the 
latter ; and he will walk a half a mile out of 
a direct course rather than pass into the 
shadow of one of these churches. They re- 
mind me of the Comanche Indians, who 
are afraid to attack a house because they 
don’t exactly know what is inside. Conse- 
quently, all on the plantation were of the 
Methodist or Baptist persuasion, and Dr, 
M’L. hired alternately a preacher of each 
denomination. Immersion, however, is s 
favorite mode of baptism with a negro. 
They like the excitement and publicity of 
the ordinance. A ‘‘ big baptizin’,” draws a 
crowd, and they can let off the exuberance 
of their natures by singing and shouting 
where everybody can see and hear, and they 
like it. Whenever there was a revival 
among the Baptist element, the Methodist 
portion of them would pretend they didn’t 
feel satisfied with sprinkling, and wanted to 
be immersed, and nearly all of them had 
been baptized three or four times. Indeed, 
immersion was to them what the con- 
fessional is to the Romanist. It washed all 
their sins away and made them happy. I 
asked one old negro why he was baptized 
more than once. ‘‘ Well, Missus,” said he, 
“ to tell de truf, I neber feel ’zactly like I is 
buptize for suah and certing till I went un_ 
der de water all ober. ‘Sides, Missus, it 
stops a heap o’ ’sputin’ among de darkies; 
for after dat de Baptists breddren neber 
hab de insuance to tell us we isn’t been 
baptize.” 

Dr. ML. had a son at collegein Prince- 
ton, N. J., who returned about this time 
fora visit,and brought a classmate with 
him. The first week ortwo after their ar, 
rival had beeo spent in fishing and hunting, 
for the Dr. kept a splendid pack of hounds 
But they were beginning to want excite 
ment, and, as young M’L. wanted his friend 
to see all phases of negro character, he con- 
cluded to get up a revival among them ‘‘on 
his own hook.” Any one acquainted with 
the negro knows how extremely supersti_' 
tious he is. They all believe in signs and 
dreams and spells and lights, and a ‘‘ Jack. 
o’-lantern” throws them into terror and 
consternation. Taking advantage of this 
peculiarity, young M’L, concluded that by 
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some pyrotechnic displays and such other 
means as he could invent he would train a 
negro, to whcm he had been greatly at- 
tached from childhood, for the ministry. 
His name was Joe. He was fine looking, 
tall, fluent in speech, and the best singer on 
the plantation. He had been converted and 
immersed and was in good condition for 
“a call.” One night M’L. sent for him to 
come to his room. He pretended to be 
greatly distressed in reference to his spiritual 
condition, said he had been thrown among 
wicked and dissipated companions, had 
been led into temptation, for all of which 
he was suffering the keenest remorse: 
and told Joe he had sent for him believ- 
ing he could say something to con- 
sole and comfort him. Ais heart over- 
flowed at once for his young master, 
and, after every effort to comfort him 
had failed, he said he would go into the 
woods and pray all night for him. Before 
he left M’L. told him to come to his room 
every night until he felt a change; a com- 
mand that Joe was most happy to obey. 
About the fifth night, as he entered his 
young master’s room, he found him very 
cheerful and happy. This broke him com- 
pletely down. He threw his arms around 
him and wept aloud. He felt that his night 
of prayer had availed much. He told his 
young master how long and well he had 
loved him; how long the days were after 
he went to Princeton; and referred feeling- 
ly to the time when they were little boys, 
and spent day after day in setting traps, 
and building mills, and catching gophers, 
and making little banjoes out of the gourds. 
Then hesang sweetly and melodiously a 
favorite hymn, the chorus of which was 
‘*T feels like, I feels like I’m on my journey 
home”; and the thought that his master 
was going to Heaven with him was more 
than he could bear. When he ceased, M’L. 
saidto him, in a low, solemn, atid myste, 
rious manner: “‘ Joe, for three nights in 
succession I have had a most wonderful 
dream. I dreamed an angel appeared to 
me and said: ‘Young man, I am sent to 
bring you an important message. Your 
boy Joe is achosen vessel for the service of 
the Lord. He must henceforth preach 
the Gospel; and it will be your duty to 
give him such assistance as he needs to 
prepare him for the work. Nevertheless, I 
will give him some sign of his heavenly call- 
ing.’” “Now, Joe,” said, M’L., ‘‘you see 
to what you arecalled. What the sign may 
be I do not know; but, wherever or what- 
ever it may be, accept it as from the Lord 
and keep calm. I will do all I can for you. 
Come to my room every night, and I will 
give you the instruction you need.” For 
three nights in succession he went to his 
master’s room and had a good time. But 
on the fourth night, just before it was 
time to expect him, M’L. went out and 
climbed into the top of a tremendous oak, 
which Joe was compelled to pass to get to 
his room; and just before he got toit sent 
up a sky-rocket of great brilliancy, and at 
the same time called out, in uneartbly tones: 
“Joe M’L.! Joe M’L.! Joe M’L.! Go and 
preach the Gospel.” In awful terror, he 
sprang te one side, and struck his head 
against a black-jack sapling, bruising and 
stunning him fearfully. As soon as he bad 
tecovered sufficiently to walk and know 
where he was, he hurried to his master’s 
room, and found him sitting in his accus- 
tomed place, waiting his arrival. He was so 
nearly frightened to death that he couldn’t 
utter a word that could be understood 
and the blood was streaming down his face. 
M’L. gave him some camphor and water 
and bound up his head temporarily with a 
handkerchief. As soon as Joe could speak, 
he said to him: ‘‘ Joe, what does all this 
mean? Is it possible you have fallen from 
grace and had aregular fight with some 
negro, just as you were ready to preach, 
and got whipped in the bargain?” ‘*No, 
no, Mass’ Jimmy. No, no. I ’clar, Mass’ 
Jimmy, [isn’t bad no fight wid nary nig- 
ger; but, ‘fore God, I spect I is had de call 
dat de big angel tell you bout in de dream.” 
“Why, Joe, it can’t be possible that an 
angel would bruise youin that manner! 
Did he bave to knock you down to make 
you hear him?” “No, Mass’ Jimmy, he 








neber hit me; I neber see him ’tall. I des 
hear him call me out’en de top ob de live 
oak; and de loud voice and de big Jack 
come so suddent dat I 
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butt my head some whar, an’, ’fore God, 
Mass’ Jimmy, ole massa come berry near 
a-losin’ a fine nigger by dat call.” 

Joe was able shortly to describe the whole 
affair to his master, and they both arrived 
at the conclusion that he had been called. 
But he was terribly exercised. Strange 
events were thickening around him and 
he was almost afraid to move orspeak. To 
allay these fears, M’L. read to him the 
account of St. Paul’s miraculous conver- 
sion; and it seemed to accord so well witha 
portion of his own experience that he was 
greatly comforted. Besides, M’L. congrat- 
ulated bim that all the wounds and bruises 
were on his face, instead of bis back. He 
believed it was a “sign” that all through 
life he would be able to fight manfully ‘‘ the 
world, the flesh, and the devil”; and ‘‘ the 
oil and wine” were not more grateful to 
him who ‘‘fell among thieves” than were 
these words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment to his head and heart. 

The news that Joe had seen a big light 
and some angels and several other things 
flew like wild-fire over the plantation, and 
all the negroes were on the gui vive to hear 
about it. But his master kept him close for 
a few days, and, after a week of drilling 
and instruction, he was ready to appear at 
the church and give in his experience. 
The church was packed with “ darkness 
visible,” for the Doctor had three hundred 
slaves. Several old aunties took a candle 
apiece; but these did not emit light enough 
to dispel the darkness from the middle and 
back seats, and any one sitting near the 
pulpit could “shine the eyes” of every 
darkey in the room. The services com- 
menced with singing, after which ‘ Uncle 
Jonah” prayed with characteristic fervor. 
Joe then rose. His master had dressed him 
neatly in some of the clothes he wished no 
longer, and his fine face was radiant with 
the inspiration of the occasion. His atti- 
tude was natural and easy and he had the 
self-poise of a man who is “master of the 
situation.” His first sentence was a sort 
of imitation of the opening of St. Paul’s 
speech before Agrippa, which his master 
had drilled into him and was this: “I 
think mysef happy, my beloved breddren 
and sisters, to rise before you dis night to 
speak of de things you is heerd concernin 
me, specially as you all hab knowed me 
from my youf up.” The remainder was his 
own. Armed with honesty and sincerity, 
he told the simple story of his conversion, 
his miraculous call, and closed with a touch- 
ing tribute of gratitude to his young master, 
all of which would have done credit to any 
man’s heart, white or black. Except for an 
occasional groan, or amen, or the sobbing 
of some old darkies that couldn’t help it, 
not a breath was heard till he was seated, 
Then there was a general rush toward the 
pulpit, and he was almost smothered with 
embraces. Some shouted, some wept aloud, 
some had the holy laugh, and all did and 
said something. I sball not attempt to de- 
scribe the scene. Asa means of restoring 
order, Joe started the ‘‘Old Ship of Zion,” 
a hymn which never fails to fill a negro’s 
heart; and when the refrain came in— 

“She have tuck her thousands ober, 
And she’ll take as many more, 
O glory hallelujah”’— 
they all seemed to get aboard and “ let her 
drive” right into the Heavenly City. Joe 
sang a tenor that I sometimes hear yet. 

I think I shall feel lighter to say right 
here what I think of negro music. The 
people in the North know but little about it. 
It is totally unlike any other. It cannot be 
imitated by a white person. I have heard 
the ‘‘ Jubilee Singers”; but they are trained 
and cultivated and sing for money and ad- 
miration, and Iam glad they get so much 
of both. But theirs isu’t the genuine slave 
music. He sang for himself and his God, 
and because he couldn’t help it. It was the 
safety-valve of pent-up sorrows and the 
greatest solace of his wretched life. The 
plaintive minor wail that welled up from 
the hearts of thirty or forty slaves, and to 
which all kept time with their hoes, was 
never heard beyond a Southern plantation. 
It was a music born of slavery, cultivated 
by it, and, swan-like, will die with it. I 
thank God uever saw a slave to whom he 
had not given the precious gift of song. 

Among the crowd at the church was an 
old “Mammy Dilsey,” who had helped to 





rear two generations. On all convenient 





occasions she was sure to “ take the power,” 
and when under its influence it was hard 
work to keep her together. She invariably 
tore off the most of her clothing, and it took 
a couple of negro women to hold her down. 
Besides, she was unctuous and odoriferous 
in the extreme. She wore on that occasion 
& new homespun dress, which her mistress 
had just given her, and the girl who made 
it was sitting by her side. When she began 
to swell and sweat the girl knew what was 
coming, and said: “Bress my soul, Aunt 
Dilsey, is it poss’ble you is aegwine to take 
de power in dat new coat? Why, you will 
bus’ all de buttons off de front, ’sides split- 
tin’ it open in de back, an ole missus will 
feel like tab-in’ you all to pieces. Des tink 
o’ de pains I tuck wid de buttonholes.” 
“Oh! bush, honey, hush!” saidshe. ‘* Dis 
darkey can’t hole back for de buttonholes 
nor nuffin’ else, and ole missus will des hab 
to”— Here she gave a shriek and fell back- 
ward with a dead fall, like a bale of cotton, 
and was apparently dead. Indeed, one old 
darkey thought she was, and said: ‘‘’Fore 
God, I tink she clar gone dis time, ’cause 
her eyes is done sot.” But she soon began 
to froth at the mouth and rattle in the 
throat, which were favorable indications. 
The benches were then moved, to give her 
sea-room, and there she kicked and strug- 
gled, and looked like a monster sea-turtle 
turned on the back. It was ‘* Lubin’s Lab- 
aratory” on grand bust. All this being 
nothing new to the audience, they very nat- 
urally ‘‘ let her rip,” and continued singing 
and exhorting, till she “came through” and 
was quietly seated. She wiped her face 
with her apron, adjusted her cap 4a little, 
and looked as if she had doubled Cape Hat- 
teras in a terrific gale. 

Another old mamnmy now rose, named 
Dinah. She was the oracle and ‘‘ dreamer 
of dreams” for the whole plantation. A 
few nights before she had had a remarkable 
dream. ‘Dis poor nigger,” said she, 
“dream she was out a-feediu’ an’ a-gittin’ 
up de fowl and a-fixin’’em away for de 
night, when she heah a-roarin’ noise in the 
hebbens, an’ she look up an’ seed de char’ot 
ob de Lord a-comin’ down all a-blazin’ wid 
fiah, and four white creters a-haulin’ it, an’ 
all de har on the tail and de mane ob’em 
was string full ob white shiny beads and 
dimonts, an’ all de wheel was hung full ob 
pomgranpies an’ sardine stone. Torectly it 
cum down close to de ground, an’ jes as dis 
nigger was a-gwine to git in de big white 
angel dat sot a-drivin’ say in a berry loud 
voice: ‘Aunt Dinah, I isn’t come for you 
dis time. De Lord isn’t quite done wid you 
heah yet; but hab patience, and after while 
Lis a-comin’ agin for you wid dis berry 
team. An’ whenI takes you in and sets 
you up wid deres’ ob deangel you will look 
des as sweet as any ob’em.’ Den dis poor 
darkey wake, and she cry to tink it was 
puffin’ but a dream.” 

A few amens and groans came up from 
the audience. Joe sang ‘‘ I’m on my jour- 
ney home,” another of his favorite hymns; 
and Uncle Sam, the old patriarch of the 
plantation, rose. He came from North Car- 
olina with his master, had always been 
faithful and honest, and until a year or two 
had been reverenced by all his fellow- 
servants. But the frosts and infirmities 
of age were gathering around him, 
younger negroes were taking his place, 
and when Joe’s star rose he felt that his had 
set forever. Besides, he had recently buried 
a wife who was young and winsome and 
he loved her. 

But of all negroes I ever saw his physique 
was the most striking and peculiar. He was 
of medium size, knoek-kneed, bald-headed, 
cross-eyed, and, when excited or angry, 
could with one ear leer like a mule. But 
his most remarkable feature was his under 
lip. It was enormously large and always 
trembling with its weight. When anything 
emotional occurred, he lost all control of it, 
and it turned entirely inside out, was red, 
and mottled, like a newly-made sausage 
and about the same size. Shorn of his 
strength, mortified and bereaved, he began 
to speak in a low, guttural, and ‘‘ bull- 
frogity” tone of the labors of the past, the 
changes of a long life, of his lonely and 
desolate cabin, and the general darkness 
that seemed to be settling around him. 
Under the circumstances he thought he 
ought to marry again. He needed a wife 
to help him bear the death of poor 
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Patsey. The idea of his marrying again 
so soon stirred up Aunt Dinah (who 
once or twice since Patsey’s death had yen- 
tured to ‘‘eye askance” his neat little cabin) 
and she rose and said: “ Uncle Sam, if you 
marries agin 80 soon after Patsey’s def,-I 
tink you ort to hab a wife of soot’ble age, an’ 
not be a-runnin’ "bout after de young gals; 
for ’tis berry unposs’ble for a young pusson 
to habany right’ fection for ole man like you 
is got tobe.” This remark nettled Uncle Sam 
and waked him up. It was calculated to 
undermine the Jast cherished hope of hig 
heart. He looked and “ered at her, then, 
turning to the audience, said: ‘* De good 
Lord give, an’ he take away. He hab give 
me tree wifes, and dey was a]l young and 
lubly, and he take ’em all away. But, my 
belubbed breddren, I tells you all right heah, 
if dis poor, unwortby servantof de Lord 
hab to marry fifty time, he takes a pullet ebery 
time.” “My bressed G-o-r-d-l-e-m-i-t-y | |!" 
went up from Aunt Dinah, and Uncle Sam 
wus seated. 

As the rules of the plantation required all 
the negroes to be in their cabins by ten 
o’clock, the meeting was brought to a close 
by an announcement by their young master 
that, as he and his friend would be com- 
pelled to return soon to Princeton, and as 
he might never again come home, he wished 
all who were in any particular sorrow or 
trouble to meet him at such time and place 
as he might specify on the following Sun- 
day. 

Of this meeting hereafter. 





THE SWEET TOOTH. 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 








Satz I tell you more about Oscar Dent. 
son, the leader of the little Lynn runaways? 
Like most children, he is very fond of 
candy, and is not satisfied with what his 
friends think best for him. On his truant 
visit to Salem you remember he bought a 
sugar dog for Johnny Blake. That was his 
first purchase; but after he got home he con- 
tinued to visit the candy shops whenever he 
could get any money to spend. 

His mother kept as boarders a few girls 
who worked in the stitching-room of one 
of the large shoe manufactories; and Oscar 
used often to visit them at their work, and 
so formed the acquaintance of most of the 
shop girls. When he felt the need of a 
penny to satisfy the cravings of his ‘‘ sweet 
tooth,” some one in the room was sure to 
understand his broad hints and furnish 8 
few cents for the purpose, though he never 
asked directly. 

Van Amburgh’s great circus was coming 
into town; and Oscar, who for days before 
its arrival had feasted his eyes on the tre- 
mendous posters, determined to go. His 
parents were firm in their refusal; so he 
went down to the stitching-room and spent 
nearly the whole day in eloquent descrip- 
tions of the glory of that particular circus 
and his burning desire to go, which desire 
could be gratified for exactly twenty-five 
cents. Strange to say, nobody gave him a 
single cent. Perhaps they knew his father 
had taken him toa menagerie more than 
once, and would have gone with him that 
day if he had thought best for him to go. 

““ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
If this adage is true, no wonder that Oscar’s 
will at last found a way to the inside of the 
circus tent. He waited about till evening, 
and, mingling with the crowd, pressed close 
to the door of the tent; then, slipping quiet- 
ly one side, he dropped flat on the ground 
and rolled his little body under the edge of 
the canvas, between the cords by which it 
was fastened down. Once inside, he stood 
boldly erect and tried to find a good seat; 
but the crowd tgok no notice of him, and, 
between the pushing and pulling and the im- 
possibility of seeing anything over the heads 
of larger boys and grown people, the naughty 
boy must have bad a sorry time but for & 
policeman, who knew him and who carried 
bim about on bis shoulder to see the ani- 
mals and who held him in his lap to see the 
trained horses. As it was, I do not thiok 
he enjoyed himself very well. He certainly 
looked very sober when his friend, the po 
liceman, Jeft him at his father’s door. He 
little imagined the severity of the punish- 
ment awaiting him. He could not have any 
candy for a whole month. 

“Qh! Papa,” he cried, ‘you may whip 
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me till’ the blood runs; only let me have | memorable day, when Oscar is tempted to DR eH ' og AN EBE’S 
es candy.” put his fingers in the sugar-bowl, he remem- ys nf 


But bis father was inflexible. For a few 
days he bore his punishment with sullen 
pride. Then, being caught taking lumps of 
sugar from the box, he was fastened into a 
dark closet for half an hour. Dark closets, 
powever, had no terrors for Oscar—in fact, 
[ never could find out that he was afraid of 
anything; avd, having nothing to do but 
think, he contrived what he considered a 
capital plan to get some candy. He went 
down to the stitching-room and asked 
“ Cousin Myra”—the girl who was usually 
most liberal—if she liked candy. She said 
she did. 

“Don’t you want me to buy you some?” 

‘Yes, I should like some very much, in- 
deed. Have you any money?” 

“Not a cent,” he answered, gravely. 
“Have you any, Cousin Myra?” 

Myra laughingly put ten cents into his 

hand, directing him to Smith & Brown’s 
for all it would buy. He speedily returned 
with the package, and was rewarded by 
nearly all the candy. This sufficed him for 
atime; but the month was very long, and 
he determined on a stroke still bolder. 
When down street shopping, his mother had 
two or three times fallen short of change, 
and borrowed small sums from Cousin 
Myra, which money was invariably paid in 
aday ortwo. So one day Oscar marched 
boldly into the shop and told Cousin Myra 
that his mother wished to borrow fifty 
cents to buy a ribbon, for she had forgotten 
her purse. Having obtained the money, he 
spent it all for candy. Two weeks after 
this, Myra called on Mrs. Denison and asked 
if Oscar gave her the money all right. Of 
course, Mrs. Devison knew nothing about 
it; and Oscar was called in and made to 
confess what he had done and for what he 
bad spent the money. 

That night there was a grave family 
council. Tohis willful disobedience he had 
added first deceit, then bold lying, and just 
the same as stealing. At this rate, Papa 
said, Oscar would be in state prison for 
forgery and housebreaking before he would 
be twenty-one. Something must be done 
that he would remember all his life. They 
decided at last that his love for candy was 
too strong for safety, and his sweet tooth 
must be pulled. 

The next morning his father took him to 
the dentist. Oscar was very brave at first 
and looked ready to suffer martyrdom 
rather than whimper .like a ‘‘ girl-baby ”; 
but when he saw the gleaming steel instru- 
ments laid out all in a row on the table he 
began to be troubled. 

‘*This boy,” said Papa, ‘‘ has got into so 
much trouble by his sweet tooth that we 
have come to have it extracted.” 

So saying, he lifted Oscar into the high- 
backed chair, that is very soft and easy, yet 
very hard to sit in, and made him open his 
mouth. 

“T see,” said the dentist. ‘‘ This is the 
one—the eye-tooth. It is a pity to lose it, it 
is so white and sound. It will come dread- 
fully hard. I should not wonder if it should 
break the jaw; and when it is out it will 
bleed and there will be a great hole in his 
mouth, and perhaps he will never speak 
plainly any more. But it must come.” 

And then the dentist put one of those 
dreadful irons into Oscar’s mouth and gave 
the tooth a little wrench—just enough to 

hurt pretty badly without loosening the 
tooth. 

“That’s nothing,” said the dentist, en- 
couragingly. ‘‘You’ll think the top of 
your head is off by the time it is out.” 

“Never mind,” said Papa. “The Bible 
says, if thy right eye shall cause thee to 
offend, pluck it out and cast it from thee, 
Much more should we do so with the tooth 
that is likely to make a thief and liar of my 
boy.” 

“Oh! don’t! don’t!” cried Oscar, fight- 
ing away the dentist’s hands and shutting 
his mouth like a vice. ‘Don’t touch it,” 
he continued, speaking through his shut 
teeth. ‘I'll never do so again, if you'll 
let it stay—never, never, NEVER!” 


“It won’t do,” said the dentist. ‘‘ You'll 


ouly have tobring him again, and it will 
Cost you twice as much.” 

‘But a sight so unwonted as Oscar’s tears 
touched his father’s heart; and he lifted 
him gently to the floor, put on his hat, and 








bers the dentist and forbears. So the les- 
son was not lost on him, and we really 
think Oscar is going to be a better boy. 
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A STRANGE CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF MISSIONS. 


A REMARKABLE paper addressed by the 
native Christians to the missionaries in 
Japan has made our ears to tingle. Chris- 
tians here ought to see it, and, as they will 
probably look in vain to their church organs 
for it, we herewith give it publicity. 

We must premise, too briefly, that the Re. 
formed, Presbyterian, and Episcopal mis- 
gionaries were the first to enter Japan. Dr. 
Hepburn and the Rev. David Thompson, 
Presbyterian, Messrs. Brown, Verbeck, and 
Ballagh, Reformed, and Bishop Williams 
were the pioneers and are now the hard- 
est workers. On May 10th, 1872, a native 
church was organized in Yokohama, com- 
posed of converts of nearly all the mission- 
aries, called “The First Christian Church 
of Japan.” They chose their own elders 
and deacons, and asked Mr. Ballagh to act 
as their pastor until a native pastor could 
be ordained. 

In September, 1872, a missionary conven- 
tion was held in Yokohama, attended by 
every missionary in Japan except an En- 
lish Episcopalian. It sat five days, and 
agreed that the Japanese Christia’s were 
the only ones scripturally compcient to 
form native churches, that thei: pastors 
should be Japanese, and that thi basis of 
these churches should be that of te apos- 
tolic days, before the separation of sects. 
‘¢ We will,” they say, ‘‘use our influence 
to secure, as far as possible, identity of 
name and organization in the native 
churches—that name being as catholic as 
the Church of Christ.” The future was 
bright. There was hope that in Japan 
Christians could forget their differences and 
unite in the wor: of evangelization, pre- 
senting @ solid froat against Paganism, 
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The next scene opens in America. The 
missionaries had written home, telling what 
bright prospects were before them and their 
happiness in united labor for the one 
Church of Christ. The acting pastor of the 
native church had asked that his conduct 
be approved at home, as well as by the con- 
vention of missionaries in Japan. But 
things looked differently here. Our sects 
here are on the race to see which will cap- 
ture Japan first for its ism. Is this too 
strong language? See the reply of our 
boards. 

The two denominations most concerned 
were the Reformed (Dutch) and the Presby- 
terian. They called a conference of the 
secretaries of the various boards to agree 
upon a policy in reference to this union 
movement. The language of these secre- 
taries was emphatic and (with the exception 
of the American Board) unanimous. Union 
churches were to be vigorously discouraged. 
Meanwhile the board of directors of the 
Reformed Board held repeated meetings 
and vetoed the action of its missionaries, 
Their communication sent to Japan—and 
we speak knowingly, for we have received 
thesubstance from Japan, and the Secretary 
of the Reformed Board has politely verified 
it for us—amounted to this: The Board of 
Missions of the Reformed Church of Amer- 
ica had expended over $80,000 on missions 
in Japan. After all this outlay, they 
expected fruit—not only for God, but 
for the Reformed Church. The Japanese 
convertsshould be made not only Christians, 
but Reformed Christians, fed on the Heidel- 
berg Catechism and nourished on the 
“standards” of the Reformed Church. The 
union movement was unsound. It would 
fail. The native church must be reorgan- 
ized and made a Reformed church. 


But those missionaries had grit, as well as 
grace. They refused to obey their Board. 
They replied in substance that they knew 
the condition of things in Japan, the injury 
that would be done by sectarianism, and 
that they proposed to work for Christianity, 
rather than for the Reformed Church. We 
presume that they expected, also, that the 
Christian sentiment of the people, when 
the facts were known, would rebuke the 
officers of the Board. But in this they werein 
error; for neither Zhe Christian Intelligencer, 
The Sower, nor the ‘‘ Minutes of the General 
Synod” allowed one word to be published 
of their pleadings for a free native church 
founded on Christ and the New Testament, 
All that helped to exalt and glorify the Re- 
formed Church was there. An ordinary 
reader would certainly suppose, from the 
extracts of letters published, that the na- 
tive Christian church was, to all intents and 
purposes, a Reformed church and that to 
the Reformed Church in America belonged 
the high honor of having organized the firs, 
and only native Christian church in Japan. 
Still, however, positive orders to the Re- 
formed missionaries to make the native 
church a Reformed body and to form a 
classis were not issued. And we say it to 
the everlasting honor of the Reformed 
Board (for it is nobler to retract an error 
than to avoid one) that at last, some two 
months ago, it withdrew its opposition, 
telling its missionaries to try the experiment 
of preaching Christianity, and about this 
time allowed the fact to be published that 
the native churches in Japan were not Re- 
formed, but Christian churches. 

We now turn to the Presbyterian Board. 
Its representative in the meeting of the 
secretaries said that his board could not 
consent to union work, and that their 
churches must be distinctively Presbyte- 
rian. As a reply to its missionaries, the 
Board published in the number for Febru- 
ary, 1873, of its missionary magazine a 
strong paper, taking the ground that “‘ we 
see not how missionaries can wisely adopt 
union church organizations abroad. They 
must, for obvious reasons, represent the 
churches that send them out and support 
them.” On the 20th of September, 1873, a 
native Christian church was formed in Yedo 
(Tokei), a full account of which appeared in 
Tue INDEPENDENT’S “ Missions” column of 
November 6th of the same year. The Rey. 
David Thompson, a missionary of the Pres. 
byterian Board, was chosen acting pastor. 
In his speech of acceptancehe said: ‘*Not 
as @ missionary, nor as a Presbyterian, but 
as man and a Christian, with human and 





Christian sympathies, I accept the tempo- 





rary pastorship of the native Christian 
church in Tokei.” Regular preaching serv- 
ices, Bible-clakses, and prayer-meetings 
were held, Christian marriages and bap- 
tismal ceremonies were celebrated, and pri- 
vate religious meetings were held in various 
places in the city. Both churches grew and 
flourished. ; 

On the 30th of December, 1878, the Pres- 
byterian missionaries in Japan, six in all, 
four of whom lived in Yokohama and two 
in Yedo, met in Yedo and. formed a pres- 
bytery. The formation of a presbytery 
when there were no churches and no 
pastors with which to form it was such a 
remarkable proceeding that the news ex- 
cited great surprise among foreigners and 
natives. Twoof the missionaries opposed 
the measure, but were outvoted. There 
was not one genuine pastor in the body, 
not one elder, and of those who voted one 
was a layman and another a missionary 
who had been in the country less than a 
month. The presbytery had been formed 
in obedience to the written orders of the 
Secretary of the Board of Missions. This 
presbytery had been authorized two years 
before by the General Assembly. That the 
Assembly did this ignorantly is evident from 
the fact that there were not till two years 
later ministers enough in Japan to make a 
presbytery. Thenceforward, these six 
missionaries were to work together to ad- 
vance the interests of their denomination 
and to organize denominational churches. 
The acting pastor of the native church, be- 
ing a Presbyterian, was desired though not 
officially requested to resign. 

The native brethren took the alarm. 
They had not heard of the later action of 
the Reformed Board. The outlook was 
dark. Here were the representatives of fif- 
teen different missionary proselyting bodies 
on their soil. Many of these native Chris- 
tians had professed Christ when the anti- 
Christian edicts hung on the public high- 
ways, when persecution was part of the pol- 
icy of the government, and when spies and 
informers received government gold for be- 
traying Japanese Christians to bonds and 
death. Notaman of them but knew the 
past history of his country; not one but felt 
that the smouldering fires of religious hate 
might break out again and consume them. 
Thus far it had been their boast to their fel- 
low-countrymen that the outlawed religion 
of Jesus was not a political scheme of the 
foreigners to get Japan into their power. 
Thus far their strong arm of argument had 
been that the Protestant missionaries had no 
jurisdiction over the Japanese converts. 
Thus far those foreigners. who are using 
the opportunities of their position and their 
personal influence with the Japanese gov- 
ernment and thinking men to induce them 
to grant full toleration to Christianity in 
Japan were armed with an argument of tre- 
mendous power. They pointed to the 
peaceful organization and working of the 
two native churches, that were entirely inde- 
pendent of foreigners. They urged that 
foreign missionaries cared nothing for po- 
litical power; that their only desire was for 
the good of the Japanese people, and that 
to show their sincerity of purpose they re- 
frained from assuming any power over their 
converts; and that when native churches 
were established and a native ministry 
raised up the foreign missionaries would 
leave the country. Solong as native Chris- 
tians and influential foreigners could say 
these things, truly the day of actual, de- 
clared toleration was drawing nigh. 

The long-robed fathers had laughed at 
the native churches and prophecied speedy 
disintegration. The Reformed Church 
wanted to label them. A noted fisher of 
men and consulates had baited his hook 
with the tempting promise of free passage 
to and free loaves, fishes, raiment, and 
education in the United States to all who 
joined the Methodist Church and wished 
to become ministers. Further, he had 
urged that ‘‘a pure Methodism” be planted 
in Japan when as yet the Christians in all 
Japan numbered scarce four score. Final- 
ly, the Presbyterians, strong in fishers 
and bait, had formed a presbytery even 
before they had a single church. There 
needed no knowledge of church history to 
teach the native Christians that their acting 
pastor would be taken from them, and 
they themselves would be pressed to join 
the Presbyterian Church; for already the 











a 
Episcopal brethren wished their converts 
to leave the “‘union” church and join the 
true apostolic succession—which, however 
these converts refused to do. : 
On the 16th of January the native Chris) 
tians of Yedo and Yokohama met in con- 
clave, admitting none of the foreign mis- 
sionaries, and issued the following mani- 
festo, wntten in Japanese by themselves, 
and translated into English by the two 
members whose names are appended : 


“To the Christian Missionaries in Japan the fol 
lowing is respectfully submitted + 

“In the third month of the year of our 
Lord 1872, the whole body of native believers, 
having assembled in Yokohama, after mutual 
consultation with one accord, established the 
‘ First native Christian Church in Japan.’ This 
church, without concerning itself in the least 
with any of the sects of the different foreign 
countries, simply makes the Bible its rule of 
conduct and depends only upon the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘We, therefore, regard those whose prin- 
ciples exactly accord with the Bible as the 
servants of Christ and our brothers. And 
whosoever, not regarding sects, but pitying the 
immaturity of our infant church, teaches the 
pure and perfect truth of the Bible, every such 
person will be welcomed as our minister. 

‘In all sincerity, then, we ask of you, the 
foreign missionaries and believers in the holy 
doctrines of Jesus, that, taking the Bible as 
the only rule of conduct, without regarding 
your sects or harboring malice among your. 
selves, but working amicably, you would pity 
this our weak little church and help its insuf. 
ficiency, and would exert your strength so ag 
soon to bring the people of this whole land 
under the grace of the salvation and redemp- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘The above is the genuine expression of 
the whole church. . 

“Respectfully submitted in behalf of the 
Japanese Christian Church, 

“The above is a true copy of the article 
adopted by the churches of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in Yedo and Yokohama, at this meeting 
in Yokohama, Jan. 16th, 1874. 

** Committee OsHikawa MasArYosHr 
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This paper, which no foreigner suggested 
or saw until written and translated by the 
native Christians, was presented to the 
Protestant missionaries of Yedo and Yoko- 
hama, and afterward sent to all in Japan. 

We cannot express our shame and indig- 
nation that such a protest should have been 
necessary. We will only allow space for a 
word from two men who speak of what 
they know. The Rev. Dr. 8. R. Brown, of 
the Reformed Church, the oldest mission- 
ary in Japan, thus writes under date of 
February 4th, 1874: 


“T rejoice greatly at the stand the native 
churches have taken, and I see no reason why 
they may not ask and expect the Divine bless- 
ing on their determination. I want no greater 
success in Japan than to see such churches 
multiply. The fact that such a course of pro” 
cedure brings no glory to any man or body of 
men is its best feature. To God be all the 
glory. If the churches in Christendom are 
not satisfied with such a return for their mis- 
sionary enterprises, the worse it is for their 
Christianity, in my humble opinion. Alas! 
how much selfishness there is in the Church of 
God. When the ingatherings of believers in 
the remotest quarters of the globe must be 
labeled with the names of the sects by whose 
instrumentality they have been made in order 
to keep alive their interest in the work, it does 
seem a humiliating coafession that the motive 
which induces them to send the Gospel abroad 
in the earth is something else than the love of 
Christ. Truly there is some great wrong here, 
I hope the unprecedented course things have 
taken here may serve to disclose that evil to 
the consciences and hearts of believers at 
home. Surely those who attempt to bring sec- 
tarian divisions into Japan have no enviable 
task before them.”?  ~ 


The Secretary of one of the largest mission 
boards in this country writes us: “I have seen 
the petition of the native church to the mis- 
sionaries for peace; and a truly Christian 
paper it is.” He adds: ‘I have no doubt 
of the wisdom of uniting upon an unsé® 
tarian ground, and so organizing churches 
of Christ bound together in Christian fel- 
lowship.” And weadd that not only is this 
petition a “truly Christian piper,” but the 
most withering rebuke that we remember 
to have seen of this cursed spirit of secta- 
rianism. These babes might say, with 
David: “Ihave more understanding than 
all my teachers; for Thy testimonies are 
my meditation.” 
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AP B, 1874. 
‘ $HE PIEDGE OF THE PUBLIC 
FAITH. 


. Prior to the National Conventions of 
'4968 the doctrine of paying the bonded 
debt of the United States with greenbacks 
was openly avowed by politicians of the 
General Butler and Pendletonian stamp. 
This doctrine received a virtual endorse- 
ment from the Democratic Convention that 
met in New York, and declared that 
“where the obligations of the Government 
do not expressly state upon their face or 
the law under which they were issued does 
not provide that they shall be paid in coin 
they ought in right and in justice to be paid 
jn the lawful money of the United States” — 
tbat isto say,in greenbacks. The Repub- 
Jican Convention, that met at Chicago, said: 
«We denounce all forms of repudiation as 
anational crime; and the national honor 
requires the payment of the public indebt- 
ednessin the uttermost good faith to all 
creditors, at home and abroad, not only ac- 

cording to the letter but the spirit of the 
Isws under which it was contracted.”” The 
people in November pronounced a decisive 

Judgment upon the greenback swindle of 
General Butler and the Democratic party, 
by defeating Horatio Seymour and electing 
General Grant. 

Congress, near the close of the ensuing 
session, passed an act entitled “An Act to 
Strengthen the Public Credit,” which Pres- 
ident Johnson ‘‘ pocketed,” and thus pre- 
vented it from becoming a law. The 
Forty-first Congress, meeting immediately 
after the adjournment of the previous Con- 
gress, repassed the same bill, with the omis- 
sion of the section relating to gold con- 
tracts; and on the 18th of March, 1869, 
President Grant signed it. The object of 
the bill was legally to assure the public that 
the Government would deal in the strictest 
honor and honesty with all the holders of 
its obligations. It was meant, as its title 
indicates, ‘‘ to strengthen the publiccredit,” 
and it had this effect, both at home and 
abroad. The bill is a short one and, hence, 
we give the whole text, as follows: 

‘¢ Be tt enacted, etc. That, in order to re- 
move any doubt as to the purpose of the 
Government to discharge all its just obliga- 
tions to the public creditors, and to settle 
conflicting questions and interpretations of 
the laws by virtue of which such obligations 
have been contracted, it is hereby provided 
and declared that the faith of the United 
States is solemnly pledged to the payment 
in coin or its equivalent of all the obliga- 
tions of the United States not bearing inter- 
est, known as United States notes, and of 
all the interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, except in cases where the 
law authorizing the issue of any such obli- 
gation has expressly provided that the same 
may be paid in lawful money or other cur- 
rency than gold and silver. But none of 
said interest-bearing obligations not already 
due shall be redeemed or paid before matur- 
ity, unless at such time Unifed States notes 
shall be convertible into coin at the option 
of the holder, or unless at such time bonds 
of the United States bearing a lower rate of 
interest than the bonds to be redeemed can 
be sold at par in coin. And the United 
States also solemnly pledges its faith to 
make provision at the earliest practicable 

tiod for the redemption of the United 

tates notes in coin.” 

Such was the answer of the Forty-first 
Congress, at its first session, to the politi- 
cians, whether Democratic or Republican, 
who had adopted the doctrine of Mr. Pen- 
dleton and General Butler. It was given 
in the interests of honesty and fair dealing 
and against all schemes of quasi-repudiation 
and fraud. There are two points in this 
bill to wich we call the special attention of 
our readers, 

In the first place, the bill expressly for- 
bids the payment of any portion of the in- 
terest-bearing debt of the United States, not 
already due, before the period of maturity, 
unless United States notes are at the time 
convertible into coin, or unless unmatured 
bonds can be redeemed by the sale at par 
in coin of bonds bearing a lower rate of in- 
Verest. In the presence of either of these 
Conditions the Secretary of the Treasury 
was by implication authorized to redeem or 
pay before maturity any portion of tbe 
bonded debt of the United States; but if 

Conditions are absent he is expressly 
forbidden to make any such payment. 
Has this part of the law been eomplied 
with? Far otherwise. It is a well-known 
b that Mr. Boutwell, when Secretary of 
“ ny, did redeem and cancel millions 

unmatured interest-bearing obliga- 
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tions of the United States without the pres- 
ence of either of the conditions giving him 
the right todo so. The right is made con- 
tingent upon the convertibility of legal-tend- 
er notes into coin at par or upon the practi- 
cability of such redemption by selling bonds 
bearing a lesss rate of interest at par in coin- 

Mr. Boutwell’s bond redemption plan did 
not conform to either the spirit or the letter 
of the Public Credit Act. He used the sur- 
plus gold of the Treasury to redeem unma- 
tured interest-bearing obligations, and left 
the demand obligations, bearing no;interest, 
unprovided for; and that, too, when neither 
of the conditions of such redemption speci- 
fied in the law was present. Unless we 
totally misread the law, he did what it ex- 
pressly says shall not be done. The law 
was virtually a pledge of Congress that the 
redemption of unmatured interest-bearing 
bonds should not be undertaken until legal- 
tender notes were convertible at par into 
gold, unless such redemption could be ef- 
fected by the sale at par in coin of bonds 
bearing a lower rate of interest. This is 
the meaning of the law; and if the gold 
used for bond redemption since the passage 
of the act had been applied to the payment 
of legal-tender notes we should have 
reached specie payment several years ago. 
The Government has had surplus gold 
enough for this purpose since 1869; but has 
spent it in paying off an unmatured bonded 
debt, leaving the demand debt to shift for 
itself. 

In the next place the law as expressly 
pledges the Government “ to make provis- 
ion at the earliest practicable period for the 
redemption of the United States notes in 
coin.” Having said that no portion of the 
interest-bearing debt not already due shall 
be redeemed or paid before maturity, ex- 
cept upon one or the other of the two con- 
ditions named, it solemnly pledges the 
public faith that the greenback debt shall be 
paid in coin at the earliest practicable 
period. What have we in fulfillment of 
this pledge, made five years ago, with the 
same party in power during the whole time? 
To his credit it is to be said that the Presi- 
dent has repeatedly called the attention of 
Congress to the question; and to its dis- 
credit it is also to be said that Congress has 
done nothing, absolutely nothing, to pro- 
vide for the payment of a single dollar of 
this debt. There has been surplus gold 
enough in the Treasury since 1869 to pay 
the whole of it, and this proves that it has 
been “ practicable” to do so; yet not a dol- 
lar of it has been used for this purpose. 
This is not the whole truth. The amount of 
fractional currency has been about doubled 
since 1869; and of the $44,000,000 
of legal-tender notes paid and canceled 
by Secretary McCulloch, under the act 
of April 12th, 1866, Secretary Richardson, 
without any authority of law, has issued 
$26,000,000, and increased the debt by this 
amount. Andeven this is not the whole 
truth, since both houses of Congress have, 
by a formal vote, agreed to add $18,000,000 
more to the debt, bringing it up to the point 
where it stood before any part of it was re- 
tiredand canceled. And this is the way in 
which the present Congress proposes “ to 
make provision at the earliest practicable 
period for the redemption of the United 
States notes in coin!” It takes the back 
track on all that was done by Secretary Mc- 
Culloch, under the authority of a previous 
Congress, and decides to swell the legal- 
tender debt by the reissue of every dollar 
which he had paid. Tocap the climax, 
the Senate last week, while passing a bill to 
legalize the whole of this reissue and add 
$46,000,000 to the bank circulation of the 
country—thus making an addition of $90,- 
000,000 to the volume of our irredeemable 
currency—voted down every proposition 
that looked toward the redemption of legal- 
tender notes or contemplated an efficient 
system of bani:-note redemption. 

Such is the spectacle presented thus far- 
Read the Public Credit Act of 1869, and 
then read the history from that day to 
this, and noone can fail to see that the 
history and the act differ very widely in 
their features. It only needs the vote of 
the too willing House approving of what 
the Senate has done, and then the signature 
of the President, to complete the spectacle 
of a violated national pledge, and put far 
off the day when the exchanges of trade in 
this coyntry wil] have any measure except 
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that of a depreciated, fluctuating, irre- 
deemable paper currency. He who sup- 
poses that anything but ultimate disaster 
can result from such 8 policy has read the 
financial history of this world to but little 
purpose. The policy is not only financially 
insane, but glaringly at war with the 
Solemn commitments of the public faith. 
No political party adopting such a policy 
and responsible for it can save itself from 
being shattered into fragments. It is not 
honest, provided we propose ever to pay 
the greenback debt; and, if we do not, then 
let us call ourselves REPUDIATORS, and thus 
hear our proper title. 


—— Gilitorial Hotes. 


Tue Democrats last week made a clean sweep 
in Connecticut, electing their entire state tick- 
et, securing a large majority in both houses ot 
the legislature, and making certain the choice 
of a Democratic United States senator to fill 
the place of Senator Buckingham when his 
term of service shall expire. The defeat of the 
Republicans 1s so complete and so general 
throughout the state as to prove beyond all 
question a decided revolution in the opinions 
of the people. There were no local issues and 
no differences in the popularity of candidates 
to explain the result. The defeat is a plainand 
unmistakable rebuke, as well as warning, to the 
Administration and the party it represents. 
There is no use in attempting to disguise this 
fact. Fact itis that the Republican party is 
losing ground, as the consequence of the gross 
mismanagement of bad leaders. Even the New 
York Zimes, a paper that no or: will charge 
with any want of partisan fidelity, is compelled 
to say that “‘everybody who goes about with 
his eyes and ears open knows that the Repub. 
lican party is being stabbed to the heart by its 
own friends,”’ and “ that beneath the weight of 
Congress, Treasury officials, endless talk in- 
stead of action, Sanborn contracts, inflation, 
and obstinacy on all sides, it is straggling for 
its very breath.” The Times thinks that the 
party “‘ woul d be much better off if its so-called 
leaders could be scared.” The strong proba- 
bility is that, without a healthful scare, begin- 
ning at the White House and extending down 
even to political corporals, the party will go 
out of power at the next presidential election. 
No party in this country is or should be strong 
enough to survive its own failures or corrup- 
tions or set public sentiment at defiance with- 
out its own destruction. 








Tue Legislature of Massachusetts is as slow 
in settling its senatorial question as Congress 
is with ite financial problem. An unfounded 
report, too good to be true, that Mr. Dawes had 
been asked to take Secretary Richardson’s 
place gave hope for a moment that a leading 
candidate would be withdrawn. Unless the ru- 
mor should prove well-founded that Senator 
Boutwell’s health may compel him to make 
way fora successor, thus providing for both 
Dawes and Hoar, the only course must be for 
the Republicans to unite on a third candidate. 
Of the names that have been mentioned—Adama, 
Washburn, Bullock, Sanford, Whittier, James 
Freeman Clarke, President Eliot, Garrison—al) 
are good; all but that of the sonorous Banks, a 
demagogue, whose notions of foreign matters 
have been learned from Fenian sources, 


Aut last week the House of Representatives 
wrestled vainly with the financial problem, 
and as we write there is no result to tell of. Only 
this seems settled, that the ignorance on the 
part of the average member of the first prin- 
ciples of finance is astoun‘ing. The majority, 
as in the Senate, is committed to expansion. 
Professor Doremus could tell us that adding 
starch to mustard debases its value. Senator 
Logan’s whisky would have to be watered on 
the sly if the price of drinks was tobe kept 
stiff, and we doubt not he would discover and 
denounce the cheat. The price of paper 
money is governed by the same laws as that of 
starch or whisky. The fact is that this 
is getting to be a question of morals 
quite as much as of politics, and the time 
may not be very far off when party lines 
will have to be readjusted to allow honest men 
to act together. Dr. Leonard Bacon’s letter 
on this subject addressed to Mr. W. W. Phelps, 
of New Jersey, is of more importance than 
party hacks may imagine. We do not see why 
the honest Republicans and Democrats in 
Congress should not meet together in ceacus 
and agree on acommon line of conduct; and 
if it should prove the inauguration of new 
political alliances that would not be the worst 
conceivable result. 


Tne message of Governor Dix, who has him- 
self been Secretary of the Treasury, in regard 
to the action of the Senate on the currency 
question, sent to the legislature of this state 
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the legislature, irrespective of party lines, 
with the request that the Governor would 
at once transmit the message with the 
endorsing resolutions to the President, and 
the senators and representatives in Con- 
gress from this state, is but one among the 
numerous Indications thatthe solid sense of the 
country is strongly opposed to the course pro. 
posed by the Senate. The Governor speaks 
of the measure as “‘ spurning all the teachings 
of history and trampling under foot all the 
maxims of political justice.” ‘Five years 
ago,” he says, ‘‘the sense of rectitude would 
have revolted at the suggestion of such an act 
of perfidy; but a persistence in wrong and 
injustice rarely fails to reconcile further wrong 
to the thought first and to the purpose after- 
ward.” These are strong words; yet not an 
unfit characterization of the Senate bill, espe- 
cially in view of the solemn pledges made by 
the party in power. Precisely what shape the 
question will assume when it comes before the 
President for his action we do not now kuow; 
yet, if the two houses of Congress should 
present for bis signature such a bill as the one 
that has passed the Senate, which is simply an 
inflation bill to the amount of ninety millions, 
with not the faintest provision of any kind for 
redemption, the President would then do him- 
self a lasting credit and the nation an incal- 
culable service by meeting it with a plump and 
solid veto. The veto power was meant for 
just such an exigency of wild and reckless 
legislation. The President has simply to read 
his own messages to find the most ample rea- 
son for withholding his signature from any bill 
like that of the Senate. 


WE have been not a little pleased to see how 
carefully the leading public speakers on tem- 
perance in this city have of late planted them- 
selves on the only safe basis for total absti- 
nence. Dr. Cuylerand Dr. Scudder, for ex- 
ample, have both been preaching on temper- 
ance, and both have conspicuously avoided 
anything which might seem like pledging the 
Bible, either in its examples or its precepts, 
explicitly to total abstinence. Indeed, one 
might say that they were arguing exactly from 
the basis of the position which we have main- 
tained. And Dr. R. L. Stanton’s vigorous 
‘Open Letter” to Dr. Crosby is equally care- 
ful in its deductions from Scripture, although 
we do not exactly understand what Dr. Stanton 
means by asking if a single passage can be 
cited which asserts that Christ drank wine, 
We should suppose that, when Christ says that 
John came not drinking while he himself came 
“drinking,”? water is not the fluid whose 
imbibition is denied. He certainly drank 
wine in ordaining the sacrament, taking it 
from the table spread before him, and he added 
that with that meal he ceased to drink it on 
earth. But Dr. Stanton is right in saying that 
“*total abstinence is solely a Christian self- 
denial,” demanded by the rule of St. Paul, 
which expressly recommends abstinence from 
meat or wine if a brother is offeuded thereby. 


Tae Brooklyn Presbytery is still tossing on 
its horns the excellent Sarah Smiley. At its 
meeting last week Dr. Cuyler read a remon- 
strance from his session against the action 
taken by the Presbytery at its previous mect. 
ing. The substance of that action was that, in 
permitting Miss Smiley to address in their 
church a promiscuous assembly of men and 
women, the Lafayette-avenue Presbyterians had 
unintentionally, no doubt, done wrong; and 
that they must not do so again. Under this 
mild censure the church does not propose to 
remain. Neither Dr. Cuyler nor any repre- 
sentative from his church was present when the 
action was taken ; and they, therefore, now ask 
that it be rescinded. The Doctor said, in pre- 
senting the remonstrance, that Miss Smiley 
did not preach ; that the service which she con- 
ducted was simply a “* Bible-reading,”’ intended 
for women, to which men were not invited. It 
was true that a number of men did attend 
on one evening; but the church was not 
responsible for their attendance. The inter- 
meddling of the Presbytery in this manner with 
the internal affairs of his church Dr. Cuyler 
strongly resented, and intimated that if it did 
not speedily cease his church would, without 
aby prompting from him, find a way of reliey- 
ing itself of such impertinence. There was at 
first a determination not to reconsider the ac- 
tion of the Presbytery, and Dr. Cuyler was 
sharply told that he might go to the Synod for 
redress ; but the opposition at length yielded 
and the Presbytery appointed Tuesday of thi, 
week fora rehearing of the case. The disposition 
of a strong church to challenge “‘authority” 
has thas a fresh illustration. We wish that 
Dr. Cuyler and his church would plant them- 
selves firmly on rational ground in this matter, 
and insist that, in spite of presbyteries or 
synods, if any wise woman like Miss Smiley is 
willing to “labor with them in the Gospel,” as 
those good women labored with Paul st Phil- 
lipp:, she shall have the opportunity. There 
is no use in haggling over the name of the 
service, Preaching, even by & woman, is ng 
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more sinful than’ ‘‘Bible-reading,”” and we 
trust that Dr. Cuyler’s church will be bold 
enough to say so and face the consequences. 
A little more courage in this direction just now 
would be exceedingly wholesome. 


----Dr. Fulton indulges in this highly intem- 
perate language: 

“The workings of sin in the heart and the 
working of fermented liquor in a man are in 
analogy perfect. Man in sin resembles the 
broken and crushed grape, which hastens to 
decomposition. How like the human race! 
Man with inclinations unrestrained and lusts 
unchecked hastens toruin. If heis not refined 
as the wine was refined he shall be lost forever. 
How perfect the analogy. Refining is a filter- 
ng process, by which the gluten of the wine is 
taken away and the residue is rendered sweet 
and pleasant to the taste. Such are the effects 
of the Gospel on atruly converted man. The 
process of refining is a progressive work, and 
80 is sanctification. The wine will not be lost: 
neither will the sanctified man.” 


We should like to inquire in the spirit of love 
whether Dr. Fulton thinks it right to use in- 
toxicating beverages for rhetorical purposes ? 


-..-Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, has writ- 
ten a letter strongly expressing his confidence 
in the integrity of Indian Commissioner Smith, 
while deubting the wisdom of some of his sales 
of pine. Bishop Whipple must now expect to 
be the target of abuse from Mr. William Welsh 
and the New York Sun. It will be quite easy 
for these parties to show that he has been a 
partner in Mr. Smith’s frauds. Mr. Wilder, of 
Mivnesota, who, according to Welsh, has been 
engaged with Smith in defrauding the Indians, 
has brought a snit for libel against his accuser, 
claiming $100,000 damages. It is high time 
that some of these people were compelled to 
prove their charges or eJxe punished for mak- 
ing them. 


...-The English Spectator, in a review of 
“The Gilded Age’’ after making all due allow- 
ance for its exaggeration of the evils of Ameri- 
can society, comes to this conclusion: “ The 
solemn and beautiful words of Scripture, ‘the 
whole head is sick and the whole heart faint,’ 
suggest a quieter but hardly a deadlier type of 
moral disease than that dizzy heat of brain, 
that fitful impulsiveness of feeling, that raging 
impatience, that cankering avarice of which 
we have record in these volumes.” Is this the 
impression which this book naturally makes 
upon a friendly and discriminating English 
critic? Is it a true impression of American 
life? And are the writers glad that they have 
made it? 


...-“‘A Constant Reader of Tue INDEPEND-. 
ENT’? communicates the following affecting in- 
cident, and accompanies it with a suggestion : 

“A little grandson of four years was lost in 
the woods and out from 4 P. M. till midnight; 
and when found was sitting onalog. He had 
wandered a mile from where hestarted. When 
found, he straightened up, saying: ‘I want to 
go home.’ This is to ask whether some of 
your poetical writers will make this the sub- 
ject of their poems: ‘I want to go home.’” 
We cheerfully second the suggestion. If any 
“poems” come to us bearing the legend “I 
want to go home,”’ we shall know just what to 
do with them. 


...-The Congregationalist says that the East 
ern Congregational Association of Kansas, at 
its recent meeting, licensed ‘‘ Jessie ” Hughes 
(colored) to preach the Gospel. Here is a scan- 
dal, indeed. A woman—and a colored woman, 
at that—licensed to preach by a Congregational 
association! We suspect, however, that ‘‘ Jes- 
sie’s’’ ¢ is the offending member; and when 
that is plucked out and cast away she will turn 
out to be aman. But let it not be supposed 
that we have the slightest objection, for our 
own part, to licensing Jessies any more than 
Jesses. 

....-dournals that ought to know better keep 
pointing to the recent act of Plymouth Church 
in dropping a number of non-attendant mem- 
bers from its roll as a defiance of the Council. 
There is no similarity whatever between this 
actand the act which the Council condemned. 
None of these “dropped” members were 
under charges, at the time they were dropped, 
‘of having slandered their minister. 

....Carl Zerrahn has brought a suit against 
the executive committee of the late Peace 
Jubilee to secure pay for his services on that 
melancholy occasion. Mr. Zerrahn is certainly 
nota prophet without honor in Boston; but he 
is very naturally unwilling to take honor with- 
out profit. Has Boston forgotten the scrip- 
ture which bids those who dance to pay the 
piper? 

...-The ladies will be intcrested to know 
that the Duchess of Edinburgh wore on her 
late triumphal entrance into London “a blue 
dress, a white cloak, and a white bonnct with 
fern trimming,” and that ‘‘ber parasol was 
white lined witb pink.”” That does not seem 
very explicit ; but that is all that the London 

Times knows about it. 

.-. Within a few weeks not less than sixty thou- 
gand dollars bave been contributed by actors in 
this city for the relief of the poor. One of the 
elements of “ pure religion and undefiled” is 


certainly theirs; and we trust that they are not 
all utterly deficient in the other. 

.... The Herald is authority for the statement 
that “Judas went out and hanged himself 
when he had beard the cock crow three times.” 
Is The Herald quite sure that it was Judas? 
Might it not bave been Judea or perhaps 
Jericho? 





Acligions Sutelligence. 


Tus Methodist suggests two important 
changes in the organization of the church 
which it represents. One is that the numberof 
presiding elders should be greatly reduced and 
their districts enlarged. There are now some- 
thing less than 450 presiding elders, and it 
costs about $500,000 to support them. A re- 
duction of the number would reduce this great 
expense, and there might be such a change in 
the elder’s functions as would enable him to oc- 
cupy the larger field quite as profitably as be 
now occupies the smaller one. ‘*In many of the 
churches,” says The Methodist, ‘his preaching 
once a quarter is the merest superfluity and 
his four conferences are two too many.” It 
continues : 

“His release by the stronger churches from 

the quarterly sermon would enable him to 
spend his Sundays where his preaching would 
be most effective. By making bim the head in 
his district of church extension and mission 
work the office would recover at once its lost 
dignity and its labors would tell. Ina word, 
the elder would be visibly—what he is in real- 
ity, but is not now recognized to be—a diocesan 
bishop. We should be perfectly willing that 
he should be called a bishop, with the prefix 
assistant. There is no ‘divinity that doth 
hedge about’ episcopacy. A pastor within the 
bounds of his parish is as true a bishop as ever 
was consecrated.”’ 
The other suggestion of The Methodist is that 
laymen are needed inthe annual conferences 
quite as much as in the general conference. 
Their admission to the latter and exclusion 
from the former is, indeed, an anomaly which we 
are sure will not long survive. The annual 
conference is a purely administrative body, 
and laymen are certainly quite as competent 
for administration as for legislation. 


....The machinery of New England Con- 
gregationalism is supposed to be always in 
first-rate order; but there has been some 
difficulty recently in making it work in 
Worcester. The trouble all arises, however, 
from the frruption into that steady-going 
town of an irrepressible Englishman; and 
everybody knows that the ways of English 
Congregationalists and the ways of American 
Congregationalists are not equal. The Rev. 
‘Wm. M. Parry, who was for some time pastor 
of the Old South church in Worcester, is an 
Englishman. He seems to be aman of con- 
siderable popular power and of some self- 
assurance; and his methods are, to put it 
mildly, extremely unconventional. His idio- 
syncrasies became at last quite offensive toa 
large portion of the Old South church, and 
the result of several exciting church meet- 
ings was that he retired from its pulpit a few 
months ago, taking with him a considerable 
number of seceders, who formed the Tab- 
ernacle Congregational society. A council 
met week before last, by request of this new 
organization, to constitute the church and in- 
stall Mr. Parry as its pastor. The creed sub- 
mitted by the church to the council was suffi- 
ciently orthodox, and the council voted with- 
out much delay to recognize the church. 
There was, however, considerable discussion 
about installing Mr. Parry. The pastors of 
the other Worcester churches seem to have 
little confidence in him ; and, at their instance, 
after long debate, it was voted to defer for the 
present his installation. The church has since 
voted to retain Mr. Parry as its acting pastor 
and go on with its work under his direction. 


...-At the Baptist Pastors’ Conference of 
New York and Brooklyn, week before last, 674 
baptisms were reported for the month of March. 
This is only a partial report from the churches 
within the Conference. The Baptist Weekly thinks 
that “ within a radius of twenty miles as many 
more have been baptized’’ and added to the 
churches of that denomination....At Ipswich, 
Mass., the most remarkable revival is in prog. 
ress that has ever occurred in the town. The 
Methodists claim 250 conversions and there 
have been about 150 inquirers in the two Con- 
gregations! churches......At North Adams, 
Mass., on Easter Sunday 68 persons were added 
to the Congregational church, making 124 since 
the first of January, 20 to the Methodist 
church, 5 to the Baptist church, and 18 tothe 
Universalist church....The following note 
brings a good report from Chelsea, Mass.: 

“Much religious interest has been manifested 
in this city of late. The different Evangelical 
socicties bave held union meetings every even- 
ing, alternately, in their several churches, and 
came near inviting the Unitarian and Univers- 
alist societies to unite with them. This union 





of all the Christian societies is sure to come 


— 
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soon—perhapsin another year. The Univers- 
alists and Unitarians, not to be counted out in 
the good work, however, also united in confer- 
ence ‘and worship alternately in each church 
nearly every night of the week before Easter. 
As one result of these meetings, 38 persons 
united themselves with the Universalist church 
on Easter Sunday. There has been a revival in 
this church and the addition of so many adult 
members shows it to have been a genuine one.”’ 


-++-One of the most thoroughly practical 
charities in this city is the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Society, whose object is to 
assist girlsand women to become proficient in 
any trade which they may wish to follow as 
means of earning a living. Machine sewing, 
hand sewing, embroidery, and lace work are 
taught, and work is secured from the manufac- 
turers for the pupils, who receive the full price 
for what they do, thus learning a trade and earn- 
ing a livelihood at the same time, Fifty sewing 
machines are in the sewing room, and they are all 
jn use nearly every day. There are also classes 
in bookkeeping and in phonography, under the 
care of experienced instructors; and young 
women are taught, so far as possible, to be- 
come saleswomen. 
building, at 47 East Tenth street, there isa 
kitchen where servants are to be trained 
for household service—a most valuable and 
much neglected branch of education. During 
the first year of the existence of the society 
about 1,800 girls and women have been under 
its care, and the following number have been 
instructed or placed by the efforts of the soci- 
ety: phonographers, 20; bookkeepers, 77; lace 
workers, 29; writers and copyists, 68; govern- 
esses, 56; saleswomen, 83; forewomen, 89; fin- 
ishers, 43; hand sewers on fine work, 73 ; house- 
keepers and managing servants, 86. We advise 
our readers in the city to examine the workings 
of this institution and see if it be not well 
worthy of their aid. 


-++-The Park-street difficulty has passed into 
the pamphlet stage. Mr. Murray has ad- 
dressed to the committees appointed by the 
church and the parish to consult with him 
touching an associate pastorate a letter, which 
is printed in pamphlet form, sketching the his- 
tory and character of the church and arguing 
in a very temperate way that an associate pas- 
tor is needed. That no financial impediment 
may stand in the way of the employment of 
such an assistant, Mr. Murray proposes to 
surrender his present salary until such time as 
the income of the church shall so far exceed 
the annual expenses that the society shall feel 
at liberty to renew it. Though nota rich man, 
he is, he says, the possessor of some property, 
and it is easy for him to earn in pleasant and 
profitable literary labors a moderate income ; and 
he, therefore, feels able to make this suggestion. 
It is not likely, however, that the society will 
accept service from its pastor without paying 
him forit. The letter closes by saying: _ 

“To this city God called me, and here I pro- 
pose to remain until death overtakes me or age 
renders me unfit for service, preaching the 
Gospel of Christ in the faith of the fathers as 
he who shapes all things and appoints his ways 
upto man shall open to me an opportunity; 
but without assistance in the pastoral office 
and a colleague in the pulpit I cannot remain 
your pastor.’’ 

This means that Mr. Marray will take a new 
departure in Boston if his proposal be declined 
by the church. No doubt it will be accepted. 


-.e-*The New Catholic Church” is the 
name of an organization which meets on Sun- 
days in a hall in the upper part of thiscity. Its 
first object, according to a ‘‘ syllabus” placed 
upon our table, is ‘to educe, distinctify, and 
definitely fix [the] fundamental conception of 
religion.”’ It continues: 

“The measuring reed, the cubic structure of 

the New Jerusalem, and the governing force 
of the mystic or sacred numbers, as revealed 
to the interior vision of St. Jobn, are realized 
in the exactifications of universal science. The 
New Catholic Church is, therefore, Tue 
CHURCH OF THE GRAND INTEGRAL AND FINAL 
RECONCILIATION.’ 
It may assist in a better understanding of the 
nature of this organization if we add that it 
seeks to reconcile all intellectual conceptions 
on the basis of ‘‘ Universology’’ and to secure 
“a practical Orchestration of human affairs’’ 
by means of ‘‘ Pantarchiem,” and that Mr. 
Stephen Pearl Andrews is its prophet. 


....The Baptist churches of Chicago have 
just finished a disagreeable job in the trial and 
exclusion from fellowship of the Rev. Florence 
McCarthy, who has been pastor of the Union 
Park Baptist church and who has contrived by 
many scandalous methods to make himself very 
notorious. The council which was called to 
discuss his case had a protracted and angry ses- 
sion, but finally voted to withdraw from bim 
the hand of mivisterial fellowship. His church 
was, however, advised not to exclude him from 
its membership. 


e.eeThe Church Journal is not at all satisfied 
with the measure of ‘“‘authority” now existing 
in the Episcopal Church. It wants a judiciary, 
@ court of last resort, which shall be able to 





In the basement of their 








decide disputed questions of ecclesiastical law, 
But the Anglicans have such a court in the 
Privy Council, and much good it does them, 
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- Washington. 
Wasuineton, Apri} 12th, 1874, 

Tue politicians are looking with curi- 
osity and a degree of confidence for some 
changes in the Cabinet. The bad news 
from Connecticut and the recent develop. 
ments in the Committee of Ways and Means 
in regard to the conduct of prominent offi- 
cers in the Treasury Department have led 
many shrewd Republicans here to anticipate 
achange in the head of this department, 
It appears that the disgraceful Sanborn 
business has been going on for a year, and 
Messrs. Richardson and Sawyer—the Secre- 
tary and his assistant—knew nothing about 
it,so they solemnly swear; and the Solicitor 
of the department as solemnly asserts that 
he consulted them in regard to the subject 
again and again, and Sanborn sustains his 
assertion. Who tells the truth? At the 
best, there has been utter stupidity anda 
disgraceful handling of the most important 
affairs ; at the worst there has been a “ ring” 
formed to rob the Treasury. Nobody will 
deny that the department is at this time in a 
sad condition, with its prominent officers at 
such variance with each other. Nothing 
would dothe Administration and the Republi- 
can party quite so much good at this juncture 
as a reorganization of the Cabinet, and espe- 
cially as the selection of an able and honest 
Secretary of the Treasury, Accepting this 
fact, many Republicans jump to the conclu- 
sion that there will be a change; but it is by 
no means certain. The President would like 
to make one. I may say that I know that, 
for he has within a few days admitted the 
fact tosome of his intimate friends. Yet 
he is indisposed to remove Mr. Richardson, 
especially in his present trouble. General 
Grant is not at all sensitive to public opin- 
ion. The manner in which he has clung to 
Butler, Casey, Murphy, Williams, and other 
unpopular men shows this to be a fact. 
He is aware that Mr. Ricbardson is unpopu- 
lar, and that he is a man of small abilitie 
who was brought into the Cabinet by the 
united influence of Messrs. Boutwell and 
Butler; but the President has a strong feel- 
ing for every man who has been closely 
connected with him in any way and has not 
proved himself to be personally offensive, 

He rarely deserts an old friend, no matter 
what the charges against him; andI might 
almost add, with truth, no matter what the 
facts. This isa compliment to his kindness 
and generosity, but it is bad statesmanship. 

If General Grant would shake off the 
bad politicians who cling to him, his Ad- 
ministration would soon become popular 
again. With the right management here, 
Connecticut would have given a man like 
Henry B. Harrison two or three thousand 
majority. 

There is some excitement here over the 
financial controversy, and rumors of a Presi- 
dential veto are current; butI greatly doubtif 
the President will interfere with a moderate 
measure. Of course, he cannot veto a bill 
fixing the maximum amount of legal- 
tenders at $400,000,000, for he and his two 
Secretaries of the Treasury, Boutwell and 
Richardson, have all along insisted that 
that isthe amount fixed by law. Other- 
wise there could not have been any call- 
ing in and paying out, according to the 
condition of the Treasury, of the so-called 
$44,000,000 of ‘‘ reserves.” Mr. Richardson 
during the past winter has paid out $24, 
000,000 of it, which, of course, he could not 
have done except on the theory that the 
moxtmum amount of the legal-tenders is 
$400,000,000. If any veto comes, it must be, 
therefore, in regard to the proposed increase 
of bank circulation. 

There are some indications that the next 
great division of parties will be on financ!] 
issues, and yet in many respects it would 
be alamentable thing. There ought not to 
be a great party in the country favoring the 
unlimited issue of paper as money, for such 
a political organization would inevitably drift 
toward national repudiation. In looking 
over the votes in the Senate and House ou 
the currency controversy, I find some ex- 
cellent men on the side of inflation, and 
some not very good names among those who 

oppose it, One would not like to exchange 
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. Morton for Fernando Wood or Senator 
Pratt, of Indiana, for Randall, of Pennsyl- 
yania. If General Butler would take him- 
gelf over toa new eparty of inflationists, 
New England would not mourn; but, unfor- 
tunately, he for a time has some excellent 
company. Therecannot be much doubt, 
however, of the final result of such a con- 
troversy. Good sense and good faith would 
gitimately triumph. A paper lie could not 
gupplant a golden truth. 

The investigation into the affairs of. the 

District of Columbia is nearing a conclusion, 
and it is safe to predict that the Committee 
will recommend some changes in the gov- 
ernment of our local affairs and that some of 
the new legislation which it will recommend 
will be of a stringent character. Nearly 
everybody in Congress agrees that there has 
been a dangerous carelessness in the ex- 
penditure of money here, and that Congress 
must interpose a check upon it for the fu- 
ture. Unless it does so, there is no hope of 
obtaining the appropriations from Congress 
which are justly due to cover expenditures 
adjacent to Government property. There 
has been much bitter complaint (from con- 
tractors and other interested parties) be- 
cause Congress saw fit to orderan inquiry 
into the conduct of the Board of Public 
Works ; but it seems to me that all honest 
people must admit that an investigation 
was needed and that the results will be sal- 
utary. The real interests of Washington 
will be promoted by it, though a few men 
may suffer. 

If the currency question can be concluded 
within two or three days, there is no reason 
why Congress may not hurry up the appro- 
priation bills and finally adjourn by the first 
of June. It can dosoif such be its pleas- 
ure, and the business interestsof the country 
would be best served by it; but honorable 
sevators are exceedingly fond of talk, and 
it is probable that the session will run far 
into the month of June, and possibly into 


July. D. W. B. 
soil 


+ 





POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


THE mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, April 18th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Wednesday at 124 Pp 
m., on Thursday at 114 4.m., and on Satur- 
day at 4.4. m. and 12 mw. 


T. L. James, P. M. 


Publisher's Department, 


Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
&Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc, and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter 


DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. 


“Tae Blood is the Life.” When this 
source is corrupted the painful and sorrow- 
peeecine effects are visible in many shapes. 

e multifarious forms in which it mani- 
fests itself would form subjects upon which 
I might write volumes. But, as all the varied 
forms of disease which depend upon bad 
blood are cured or best treated by such 
medicines as take up from this fluid and 
excrete from the system the noxious ele- 
ments, it is not of practical importance that 
I should describeeach. For instance, medi- 
cal authors describe about fifty varieties of 
skin disease; but, as they all require for 
their cure very similar treatment, it is of no 
practical utility to know just what name to 
apply toa certain form of skin disease, so 

tu know how best to cure it. Then, again, 

might go on and describe various kinds of 
ecrofulous sores, fever sores, white swell- 
ings, enlarged glands, and ulcers of varying 
ap) nce; might describe how virulent 
Polson may show itself in various forms of 
eruptions, ulcers, sore throat, bony tumors, 
ete.; but, as all these various appearing 
Manifestations of bad blood are cured by a 
uniform means, I deem such a course un- 
necessary. Thoroughly cleanse the blood, 
Which ‘is the great fountain of life, and 
800d digestion, a fair skin, buoyant spirits, 

Vital strength, and soundness of constitu- 

tion Will all return to us. For this purpose 
. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery and 
tgative Pellets are pre-eminently the arti- 
cles needed. They are warranted to cure 
Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald Heal, St. An- 
thony’s Fire, Rose Rash or Erysipelas, 
ing Worms, Pimples, Blotches, Spots, 
Ptions, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, Sore 
yes, Rough Skin, Scurf, Scrofulous Sores 
Swellings, Fever Sores, White Swell- 

2 ) Tumors, Old Sores or Swellings, Affec- 

Ons of the Skin, Throat, and Bones, and 
I of the Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, and 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


STEEL ENGRAVING BY RITCHIE. 


Tens of thousands in every part of the 
country will now want to see the face of 
the great statesman, Charles Sumner. We 
have arranged to supply this want, having 
ordered Mr. A. H. Ritchie, the most distin- 
guished artist in America, to engrave for us 
immediately a perfect likeness of the de- 
parted senator. The engraving will be of 
the same size and style, exactly, as those of 
President Grant, Vice-President Wilson, 
and Secretary Stanton, well known to our 
readers, and will be ready for delivery next 
month, 

This engraving, in its execution, we will 
guarantee shall be equal to Ritchie’s 
‘Emancipation Proclamation” or any other 
of his celebrated engravings used by THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

We will present a copy of this engraving, 
on fine pasteboard, to any person who will 
send us the name of one new subscriber, with 
Three Dollars, or who will renew his own 
subscription for one year in advance and 
send us Three Dollars and Fifty Cents, or for 
two years in advance and send us Siz 
Dollars. The engraving will be sent by mail, 
on roller, postage paid, or will be delivered 
at our office, at the option of the subscriber. 
We warrent perfect satisfaction in every 
case, or the money will positively be re- 
funded. 

We shall register the names in a book 
specially prepared for that purpose and de- 
liver the engravings in the order in which 
said names areentered. Those first received 
will, therefore, be first served. 

Weask our friends in every section of the 
country to see to it that this engraving is 
extensively circulated. As a work of art in 
itself we guarantee it shall be equal if not 
superior to anything of the kind which has 
oer been produced at the subscription price 

of from $5 to $10 per copy. Here is a 
chance to get a perfect steel engraving of 
one of the ablest and noblest sons of Ameri- 
ca, together with a copy of Tae INDEPEND- 


ENT for one year, for only $3. Send your 
orders. 








‘*Tum Meriden Britannia Co., 550 Broad- 
way, has won a high reputation for many 
rare things in the way of white metal and 
nickel silver manufacture; but in the Hy- 
drostatic Coffee Percolator and Urn we 
have the very ne plus ultra of the useful and 
ornamental. Subjected to this new process, 
coffee, in fact, becomes nectar itself—‘a 
draught fit for the gods,’ Simple in con- 
struction and beautiful in design, this little 
machine performs its work with marvelous 
celerity, and the result is a pure, fresh, and 
highly-flavored fluid, retaining all the na- 
tive aroma of the berry and wholly obviat- 
ing the necessity for egg-clarifying and 
other devices to improve quality and taste. 
The metal has all the polish of solid silver 
and {is said to be quite as durable.”—Daily 


Bulletin. 

— re —-_-- 

PAINTING SEASON 
is now upon us. Every one about to Paint 
should have the book ‘‘ Every Man hisown 
Painter.” Specimens of 80 brilliant colors. 
How to select harmonious colors and a thou- 
sand other points of information. Sent 
Free, upon receipt of postage stamp, by 
the Ingersoll Ready Mixed Paint Works, 
156 South St, New York. Whether one 
buys their elegant, pure, and cheap Paint 
or not, they should have the Book. It has 
saved us much money. 





AMERICAN inventive genius was justly re- 
warded when the Emperor of Austria con- 
ferred upon Mr. Thaddeus Fairbanks the 
Knightly Cross of the Imperial Order of 
Francis Joseph. In singling him out for 
this distinguished honor the Emperor bas 
shown a most intelligent appreciation of the 
value of his invention, the perfection to 
which it has been brought, and the rapid 
progress it is making toward recognition 
as the standard of all the world, as it is al- 
ready of very many of the nations, 





PHOTOGRAPHS IN PRINTERS’ INK 
by the Mockwood Photo-Engraving Process, 
839 Broadway, N. Y. Prices: Octavo size 
$15 for 200; $50 for 1,000. Samples sent by 
mail on receipt of ten cents, 














A PRESENT FOR ALL. 


REMEMBER, every subscriber of THE Ix- 
DEPENDENT (not in arrears), on renewing his 
or her subscription for one year and send- 
ing us three dollars, will get, postpaid, im- 
mediately, our new and beautiful chromo 
(unmounted) entitled ‘‘Memories of Child- 
hood”; or, by sending us $3.25, the picture 
will be sent mounted on canvas ; or $3.50, 
on canvas and stretcher, the same as an Oil 
painting. In the latter case, however, it will 
go by express, at the expense of the sub- 
scriber, asin that form it cannot safely go 
by mail. 


DREKA’S NEW DICTIONARY BLOT- 
TER. 


Tus most useful device consists of a con- 
venient portfolio, containing a number of 
blotting pads and the requisite pockets for 
papers, and; in addition to this, in compact 
form on pages of fine paper, a complete 
list of all the words in common use, so that 
a letter-writer need never misspell a word 
from the want of a ready help. And, as 
in correspondence the prime essential— 
that, in fact, which renders it respectable 
or the reverse—is correct spelling, the sale 
of these blotting-case dictionaries ought only 
to be limited by the necessity for their use 
on the part of the letter-writing world. 
The article is vastly more complete than 
the reader is likely to infer from this notice 
and well deserves inspection. 














MILLINERY GOODS. 


Messrs. H. O’Nem & Co. give notice to 
our readers in our advertising columns of 
their opening of new spring millinery 
goods. Their immense stock embraces 
every variety of Hats and Bonnets of the 
latest styles and novelties in shapes and ma- 
terials adapted to the very best city and 
interior trade. They also offer for sale a 
magnificent stock of Hatand Sash Ribbons, 
Laces, French Flowers, Ladies’ Plain and 
Embroidered Ties, etc., to which they in- 
vite special attention. 

The Messrs. O’Neil & Co. aim to secure 
the very best class of trade and to offer 
their goods at the lowest market prices, 
and their steadily increasing business is evi- 
dence of the popularity of the house. 





SPRING OPENING. 


RicHaRD MEARES has just opened his 
spring stock of new and desirable goods, 
embracing every novelty of the season. His 
store is a busy place at all times, as thou- 
sands of regular patrons can testify. He 
aims to secure the ‘‘popular trade” by 
making ‘‘ popular prices” at his ‘‘ popular 
store.’ Mr. Meares invites all in want of 
rich and fashionable goods to inspect his 
immense stock before purchasing else- 
where. Hechallengescompetition in prices, 
quality, or variety. See advertisement, else- 
where. 


CARPETS FOR SPRING, 1874, 


Foster Brotuers, 309 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn (old stand of Husted & Carll), in- 
vite attention to their assortment of Carpets 
of the latest importations—Moquettes, Vel- 
vets, Brussels, and Tapestries, etc. 

Also a full assortment of Lace Curtains 
and materials for window decorations. 

FosTER BROTHERS. 











REMOVAL. 


Tue business house.of E. A. Morrison, 
late of 827 Broadway, which for upward 
of half a century bas been so well and 
favorably known 4s an emporium for first- 
class Dress Trimmings, Laces, Ribbons, and 
Millinery Goods, is now located at 893 
Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 





Tue Saratoga Star Spring Company will 
send fifteen gallons of water, in a keg lined 
with pure banca tin, for $4. The water 
will keep for months. Kegs to be returned 
in six weeks, at expense of customer. Try 
a keg. MELVIN Wnricut, Superintendent. 





No SEAM I8 MORE SECURE than that made 
by the ‘* Willcox & Gibbs” sewing machine, 
if properly sewn; and it takes less experi- 
ence and practice to enable you to sew 
properly on the ‘* Willcox & Gibbs” sewing 
machine than on any other, 
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NOTICE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 





Ir a subscriber wishes to stop his paper 
at the end of the year for which he has paid, 
he should give us at least two weeks’ writven 
notice of that fact. A shorter time will 
most always subject us to the loss of sex *ral 
copies of the paper. Letters are often de- 
layed in the mails, and when received re- 
quire two or three days’ time to be posted 
and the condition of the subscriber’s account 
ascertained. Let every subscriber, there- 
fore, attend to this matter himself and in 
season, The practice of calling on the 
postmaster to stop the paper in nine cases 
out of ten subjects us to loss. He either 
forgets his duty entirely or delays attending 
to it until the receipt of the paper at his 
office afterward reminds him of his negli- 
gence. He then writes, too late and often in 
bad temper. Let every subscriber use a one- 
cent postal card and give his orders himself 
in regard to the matter above stated, and 
be sure and do tt in season. 

Those who renew their subscriptions 
should remit us the money promptly when 
due, as stated om the yellow ticket on each 
paper sent from our office. 





t# SPECIAL NOTICE. 2 


WE ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the change adopted in ad- 
dressing THE INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subseriptwn, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to look carefully 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the money has been received. 








THE AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Tue Averill Chemical Paint has been 
known to the editors and publisher of 
Toe INDEPENDENT for years. Hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of it have been 
bought and used, and it is our pleasure to 
state that in every case it has given good 
satisfaction. It is one of the most dur- 
able paints we ever tried. Its glossy sur- 
face seems to grow more impervious year 
after year to the wearing influences of the 
weather. To any one who intends to paint 
his buildings we say: It is just the article you 
want. It can be recommended with con- 
fidence. The company is perfectly respon 
sible, they publish no false statements, and 
the Paint we believe has no superior in the 
market. 

Readers will do well to write for samp | 
cards of the colors and further particulars. 


INTERMITTENT FEVER is a com. 
mot form of bilious disease. The usual 
mode of treating it has been with tonics, with 
a view of breaking the chill; but nothing ig 
done to remove the disease of the liver anc 
other organs, on which the chill and fever 
depend. Relapses are the consequence. 
The patient ia only cured fora time; he is 
relieved of a symptom of disease, not of the 
disease itself. OSGOOD’S INDIA CHOL- 
AGOGUE does not simply break the chill, 
but through its restoring influence upon the 
liver renioves the cause on which it depends 
and thereby effects a permanent cure. 

Sold by all druggists and medicine dealers, 

a 


JUST THE WEATHER FOR YOUNG 
DUCKS, 





but very bad for consumptives and p%ople 
predisposed to pulmonary weaknesses. The 
soothing properties of Coe’s Cough Balsam 
render it the consumptive’s best friend, 
while all recent cases very readily yield to 
its curative power. It is pleasant, safe, 
sure, aud cheap. 





Davis’ Parn-KILtER.—The~ best and 
most popular Family Medicine in the world, 
A blessing to the rich, a friend to the poor, 
within the reach of all, it has saved more 
lives and relieved more suffering incidental 
to traveling than any other medicine. 





‘6 OBSERVATIONS ON CATARRI.”—From a 
forthcoming work on Throat Diseases, by 
A. N. Writramson, M.D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College, 
Sent free. Address No. 137 East Seven- 
teenth street, N. Y. City. 
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Don’t believe our competitors. Send for 
free price-list. Jones Scale, Binghamton,N.Y. 





Lanpav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 





To secure Healthy Gums, Sound Teeth, Com- 
fort, use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 


DIED. 


JUDSON.—At Sylvania, Ss, on the morning of 17th 
February, Hattie A., wife f Rev. S. M. Judso son, in the 
424 year of herage. “ Bl essed are the dead who die 
in the Lord.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


AALS apr] HOUSEKEEPERS 
ee Ae SC Electro-Silicon 


















COFFIN, REDING 
No. 9 Gold Street. 


“NOTHING BETTER.” Cutler Bros. Boston 
Dr. Jo are. celebrated VEGETABLE 
PULMON: ARY BALSAM, for Colds i Consumption. 


POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 

POND’S EXTRACT. 
Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


TANDAR 


WORLD. 
HIGHEST PRIZE AT VIENNA, 1873. 




















KNICHTLY CROSS 
OF THE 


IMPERIAL ORDER of FRANOIS JOSEPH, 


CONFERRED BY THE 


EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 


upon the Inventor of the FarrBanes Scaxz, 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
811 Broadway, New York. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk Street, Boston. 


Warehouses in al} the Principal Cities of the 
Vailon, 





VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


Boston, Dec. 12th, 1869. 


Gentlemen :—My ouly pene by in giving ms 790 this testi- 
monial is to sprea ion. Having 
been badl aac with ‘Sait ‘an and the whole 
surface 0: covered with pimples and 
pe my men and ver wai caused me t pain and 

inowing it to be a food isease, I 
took many onrertieed 1, - pre tions, 


RAY any fie 
out , &- any benefit, — 
the VEG Eg 


seven bottles, when I was pronounced a wen man, 
and my skin is smooth and entirely sree: from pimples 
and eruptions. I have never enjoy 
before, and i gttribute it all tot 

To benefit those afflicted with 
make mention also of the VEGETINE'S W 
power of curing me of this acute complaint, of which 


have rr so intensel 
c. H. TUC KER, Pas. Ag’t Mich. Cc. R. R.. 
eS Tyler street, Boston. 


Has Entirely Cured Me. 


IN, October, 1870. 
Mr. STEVENS: 
Dear Sir +My daughter, after ha & severe at- 
eeble state of 


tack of “Belug edvised b was left ina 
health. iL7 a friend, abe tried the VEG- 
ETINE, an using a few "pottles was fully 
restored to Ceanite. 


I have been a grea fferer from Rheumatism. I 
have taken several bottles of “ VEGETINE for this 
complaint, and am Rapes S05 to say it has entirely cured 
me. I we apes e VEGETINE to others, 
wit e g00 ‘ood results. ue isa a great Gonnese and 
puriter of th the blood; it is pleasant to take; 

cheerfully recommend it. 

JAMES MORSE, 364 Athens street. 


NO TROUBLE SINCE USING 


VEGHTINE. 


WN, October, 1870. 


MR. STEVENS 

This certifies that my sap et mee Nn iy s been 
troubled with a humor, whic’ uent 
a mee gp on her face and about her oye, 4 
call e Erysipelas; but after having taken two 
bottles = the VEGETINE has not been troubled with 
it since SIMON ALDRICH 


R. TU-SEE says: “It is a 


cease, healthy action is promp 
patient is cured.” 
The remakab! gon etieesed by veoeaee have In- 


is 
ots the public. Sold by all druggists and 
every where. 


Vegetine is sold | by all Druggists. 





VEGETABLE 


LIVER PILLS: 





THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the st h, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
the functional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TuTT’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 








ASTHMA. 
Popham’ pA Asthma Specific 
warranted to relieve any case 
in TEN MIN 

nearly two 


fic relieved me 


jj & UF 








’ 
sr BRILLIANT 
OIL. 


cg for DEVOB’S BRILLIANT OIL, and take no 


THE DEVOE MAN’F’G CO., Proprietors. 
(@” For sale everywhere. 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
87 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 
OR'S Wig Factory, 16 Bond street, New York. For 
sale by al! druggists. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


® ~ 
Chevaliers. 
Gant Een genes 
physicians. 














Surerelief 
KIDDER'S PASTI aoe 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS CARRIAGES ONLY. 





ASK YOUR. SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT, 





C. W. HANDY & 


Box 2618. 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 
American Institute Falrin 1872, 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma. 
chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma 
chine Agents on application. 


CO., Sole Agents, 


330 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





Dplendid Steel Engraving 
CHARLES SUMNER, 


WILL BE READY FOR 
DELIVERY 


NEXT MONTH. 
SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 
Particulars Elsewhere. 


SCOVILL’S 
Bioon £ LIVER SYRUP! 


All cutaneous eruptions on the face or body indicate 


AN IMPURE OONDITION OF THE BLOOD, 


and this may or ty 4 not be SCROFULA; but in either 
ease ee e disease is nothing more than an INSIDIOUS 
POISON, 


BURNS LIKE A TERRIBLE FIRE, 


as it courses Gomme the veins, sowing seeds of death 
with every pulsation. 

In this condition of things something is needed AT 
ONCE to CLEANSE THE BLOOD; and 


SCOVILL'S BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 


will positively effect this desideratum, expelling every 
trace of disease from the plood and system and leay- 
ing the skin 

SOFT, FAIR, AND BEAUTIFUL. 


Hundreds of certificates attest its value. Price $1 
per bottle. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
ALSO PROPRIETORS OF 


Hall's Balsam forthe Lungs, Carbolic Salve, 
Edey’s Carbolic Troches, Oxygenated Bite 
ters for Dyspepsia, Dr. Mott’s Liver Pills, 
Dr. Rogers’s Vegetable Worm Syrup, 

Dr. Bennett’s Sure Death to Rats, 
Mice, and Vermin, Russian Hair 
Dye, etc., etc. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 


Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


¢@” SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 














THE JEWETT & GOODMAN. 


ORG: AN EXCELS sew 


PRICE LIST . CLEVELAND, OHIO 








THE HAINES PLANO 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century, 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVER 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 
15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 


HAINES BROS., 
27 Union Square, New York. 


GEO, STECK & C0. 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York 








@ You ask WHY we 
VR Class 7 Uctave Pianos f for SOF 
bm We —ae i, 


cular, in which we Tefer to over eee 
&c. (some of keg 2 = S may, a hen asine our 
in 44 States and Terri! here you 


U. 8. Plano Co», 810 Broadway, N. Ve 
THE UNITED STATES ORGAN 


Wuante Address Whitney & Raymond, Afsvee 
land "Snio. 














LAMPS. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS ‘. 
Est, the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, A HEA bd 

T, and the BEST Light knows Fed nurckes, 
pono | ed By omy hy rlors, Banks, Offices, 
of Prismatic’ REFLECTING CHANDELIERS for 
on hand and made 

i | Charches and the Trade. 

Hee PEARL’ S TREET, (0 TelNie, iow en — ot 

Ee way), New York. 








MELL. 
Miate Kerveene Lamp NO SMOKE. NO Criane 
Gives » brilliant, Stes stoudy igh egal Yo Gas. PA’ i] 





a re nt designs 
New and elega Parlors, 
i 







berg at, N. Fe. 
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April 16, 1874.] 
Weekly Wlarket Aeview. 


EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


send 115 Chambers, 24, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
Bow Yor York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


—The business doing in Rio. Coffee trom 

grst hands continues very small. Dealers are dis- 
to sell rather than buy. There was & much 
petter feeling at the close. Offers for invoices were 


refused rly in the week would have readily 
sod te. Nees from European markets show 
ed tone. Maracal bo Coffees are scarce and 
oon 4 demand. Old Government Javas are in g' 
demand at the reduced prices. 


FISH AND SALT.—Mackerel are in good demand 
inajobbing way. Pickled Bank Cod continues dull. 
pte Bank in active request; stock very light. 


Barre! ng are quiet at unchanged prices. , 
Her ng cont a ith @ larg a ay prices | re 
come ber and, W e ‘ 

7 —s ulk is 





in fair demand and prices 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—The market 
for Foreign Dried unchanged. Layer Raisins have been 
in better demand, with an upward tendency. There 
jsno change in Prunes or Figs, though the inquiry 


rmer shows a little improvement. Ora 
continue | in good request and bring full prices. "ie. 
nanasare in n fair request and lower. Dates are very 
quiet. Muscat beld at 8 cts. Currants in fair request 
and prices steady. Domestic Dried Fruits are very 
init but firm and unchanged. 


MOLASSES.—Refining grades of Cuba Molasses are 
scarceand wanted. Grocery grades in fair request at 
unchanged prices. The Cuba crop is believed to be 
short of last year—say 40,000 to 50,000 hhds. The mar- 
ket generally wears avery firm appearance. Sugar 
House Molasses ewe "¥ scarce and badly 

wanted. Prices tend upwa: 2 ones product is 
ond — and there ib te on delivery before next 


RICE.—Carolina continues in fair request at un- 
changed ‘prices. Charleston and New Orleans advices 
good demand from Ro we Fn full prices 
Patna and R re- 

quest at quotations. 


SUGARS.—There has been a good steady demand 
for Refined Sugars during the whole of the last week 
ee + have hardened somewhat. Hard Sugars 

good demand for export, some Refiners beving 

ora lefgely ahead of their production. The 4 
for Refining grades of Raw Sugars has been good— 
aukee Gosite, strong on the bette ter grades. Grocers? 
grades of Raw Sugars are in fair request at unchanged 





SYRUPS.—The demand for Syrups continues active. 
The production of Molasses has increased somewhat, 
but not sufficient to meet the demand. Medium grades 
of Sugar goods ey in light production and command 
full trices. Fi A ps are growing scarce. The 
demand this on as been very active and comes 
from all sections. 


SPICES remain dull and prices of whole parcels 
nomipal, Pepper is dull. Nutmegs are Weak. In 
other goods there is no notable change. 

TEAS.—There a fair a d for both 
Green and ete Oolong is dull. Green has been 

taken freel r Canada account, there being a oe. 
pect of ads ad fiional duties being imposed throughout 








GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour.—Business has been dull, 
and the market shows less strength, except for choice 
grades of Minnesota Superlative brands, which have 
advanced twenty-five cents. Shipping grades, Super- 
fine, and Looe have a better tone, yet no quotable 


change e@ better appreciation of high grades of 
“New ican” Spring heat causes less inquiry for 
the medium and best qualities of Winter eat 
Flour. Sales for the week, 78,000 bbls. Rye Flour is 
scarce and higher. Corn Meal is firm, supply moder- 
ate, and demand good. 


GRAIN.—Barley is more active and firm. Oats are 
stronger. White the most salable. Wheat has been 
firm and large sales made at the advanced quota_ 


tions. No.2 8 Spring has been held firm and higher, 
which, with limited freight-room, has checked oper. 
ations. Wheat is relatively much higher than Flour- 
Corn is steady and choice Dry in firm demand at full 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement.—Small sales 
of Roman at $4 per barrel. Lumber.—White Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber are dull and prices irregular. Yel- 
low ny —— sem and firm. me ine 


dy. th 
rick tall Alf ot Lime continues dull. Cut Nails 
wa ae other articles in this line of trade 


y woe market for “spot ’’ Cotton has been 
dull, but prices are without decided change. The 
sales comprise 3,89 bales (including 366 to arrive), of 
which 22 were taken for export, 2,183 for spinning, 
and 1,4700n speculation. The demand for future de- 


ffretz bas oo oa fee the ae sine a. 
ales, a cents. 
Basis Low ‘tla ng: 16 3-16@16 7-16 for Apri ib 1619-2 
op ea MW ivisaing ee gaat aly fo Sep. 
ugus oJ 
tember, and 17@1 fin fon ‘October. ai 


NEW YORK naiiiesien. 








Ordi Tb. 
rene 
ict sod Ordii 
ce ee int 
The arrivals have been fom " ” - 
I 552 co cecsacccsecsesiess aes 373 bales. 
New Orleans 446 
<3 a 
tee 1,161 
North Carolina 198 
wie e 
Railroad.. 2,520 
Total............ ée +. 10,439 
Total fmport siicé isi inst... : 28 
Total import since Ist int ee oS 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—There is ~~. 7 poe 
fmm? demand from the trade, but the mar 
ueather —Hemlock Sole is quiet. 0 Oak Soleis 


WH gPS—The demand is very light and prices are 


LIVE 8TOCK.—The market for Beef Cattle the past 
Week was irregular, closing lower for common grades. 
Texas sold at 8% cents per pound to dress 55 
= gross ben a Milch Cows sold for $35 
ead on dull market. V: s 

ber eee a ay awaight for ordina Ste toe “ 


et r pound tive we zht. 
for th whe pede Bee 
caer Calves, 14,0% Sheep. 3516 'oge. aan 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
oo —————————————————————————————— 


METALS.—Ingot Copper.—There has been some 
business, but prices irregular. Sales of Lake at 24X to 
%. Lron.—Trade depressed and nearket dull. Lead.— 
Foreign is quiet at to 1%. gold. Ip le Domenie 


there has a e business at 6 %, gold. 
p> pe Foreign Ay A, and at. A Zinc gies 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Candles remain inactive and in 
ight demand. Coal.—The demand 1s light but prices 
firm. Drugs.—The jobbing trade has been fair. No 
change to note. Dyes.—There was an active demand 
for all kinds. Gunny Bags.—Quiet; sales at 13 cents. 
Gunny Cloth.—The market for both Foreign and Do- 
mestic was very dull. Calcutta is held at 93 to 10 


cents. Domestic, 124, cash. Hay.—Good Shipping con. con- 

tinues quite active. ee —Manilla — 
Sead 7 oe ts apn a is is eht 7 prices un. 
», e deman an - 
Maras .—The market is firm. es 10% to 


ane NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Linseed is higher. 
Crude &perm is quiet. Prime Winter Lard is steady. 
Palm ts puiet. Cotton-seed is dull. Potrolenms—The 
iarbet or aay Crude and Refined is very dull. Spir- 
its Turpentine in fair request and higher. Tar is in 
moderate demand. 
hepa ah market for the Hog product 
aif and firm. Beef has met with a fair 
Pe eeee by full prices. 


wie market has been quite active for all 
descriptions. . 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE | MARKET. 
SHES.—The market Is quiet is quiet and steady for both 
wind We quote 


Pots, first SOFtS, ........cccceccescscsecsceccececes 6x%@— 
Pearls. aret sorta, eeccccescessscoccsccccosccce a 


BEANS.—Medium : are in large 74 ly and are lower. 
Marrows are very dull. We aa ote ed 





Beans, Pea, fair i cccte 
Beans, medium. 1873, prime 
edium, 1873, fair to good 





peane, Kidney, 1873, Pate to — 
Kidney, 12 1873, prime...... 
"naa CORN.—Market me quiet. We ‘quote: 


Red and Red-tipped, 

BUTTER.—Old State Bees. is good demand at 
the reduced prices. Canada Butter - plentiful. New 
State arrives freely and still holds a downward 
tendency. Receipts, 13,904 packages. _We quote: 








State, fi tle, 00 proces 

an pails, to rs: 
Fancy Orange Co. and Creamery.............00000s 40@— 
Good to prim: Wa 






































estern, poor to fair.............. 


OLD B 
tate. single dairies, very choice. 
tate, entire dairies, good to prime. 
tate, entire dairies, 
tate, firkins, selected..............6 


tate, half-firkin tubs, g to prim: 
tare, half-firkin tubs Galr to qood. 
te, Welsh tubs, Fall-made. 

tate, Welsh tubs, good to prime 
tate, Welsh — ‘air bo s .. 4 
ennsy!lvania store-pac tubs, good to pri me. :28@30 
ennsylvania soap pel oa fair to good. ...26@28 


























y 
Western air.. 
Roll Butter, r. 00d to pri 
Roll Butter, fair to good.. pe 

CHEESE.—Trade has been on ry moderate 
scale, Lowand mediu ack. The a are scarce; therefore 
the awh ne aan The d for 

, 6,081 We quote: 








tion is 





HONEY.—Prices unchanged. We quote: 





+n aay are. 
Southern Black Eye are quiet. We quote : 


» Green, ne FIM, ce 
Ww, poor air.. 
m9 2-bush. 


in good de mand and 
bo os 23 anddull. Bermuda 


: 


pt State, ia maging order... 


dL. wnt ae per bbi:. 
Peachbiow. im shipping order 
per 





Prince Albert, I Pikgng order 


sang # 


a 
5 


Jackson Wh 

a Yellow, | manners per bbi-:: 
AME —Dressed Turkeys have 

ood demand and Ligher. Pri 

estern and State Chickens ~ not fag and 

be not wanted. Pigeons h 

are also lower. Plover are P quite 

slow sale at quotations. We — 
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Wool, Hides, Furs, Skins. 


Gold quotations on F 
on City and L Wester Dn cd 
Fi’ Db.—60 a. 











DRESSED POU LTRY. 
Gaickens, Jersey and a Co., prime. . 
= ens, — and — Co., fair t 
































m. 
eys, Western, wien to 
poor. 








teereeaseeaseeenetcitetet 
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Pigeon. fiebt, feathered, Vper ate. ececce 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and — 










acca 





. a— ‘Clear Backs 
_ “Sam a ee 
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tate Factory. fine... WYObxX 

State Factory, Pray ‘to prime 4@164 

State Factory, fair to good -14%@1% 

State pactory. poor to fair. - -124%@14 
State Farm Dairy. £ -15 @ié 
State Farm Dairy, fair to good..... 14 @15 
State Farm Dairy, ----12 @MU 
te Skimmed...............0005 +5 @2 
Ohio Facto —= prim --15 @I6 
hio Factory, fair to g --13 @15 

gate Factory, poor.. -10 @12% 
o Factory, skimmed..................ceceee @10 


carne Pe FRUITS.—Apples are scarce and in 
demand. Peeled peaches of prime quality are very 
scarce and firm. Unpeeled are quiet. We quote: 
Apples, State, 1873, Sliced 

+ “ “ uarters. 


pe Western, 1 
“ =~" Slic 


eele me. 
“ « " Georsia, Peeled, pea iia’ 
ms bia, @ 


Sou 

Plums, _ 1873, 

“ —" Southern, 13, Cs.) 
esptientieh, 1873. # 

EGGS S.—Following our last the demand fell off, as it 
usually does after Easter ; and prices fell off also about 
2cents. Duck Eggs, cents. Goose Eggs, 40 to 
6e —_ per dozen. Receipts, 20,920 packages. We 
quo’ 
Joresy. pat DD]. .ccccccccccccccccccce acincensesed- MME 





te and Penn........ @les 
vonern. extra’ brands eccee “Here 
Western, or eccccecccceces «++ -144@15 
Southern.........ccccccccce eescceses cosccccc cela ele 


GREEN FRUITS. —Apples are easier. Cranberries 
are about out of the market. Strawberries bring ® 
to 75 cents per quart. Hickory Nuts are dull an 
jower. Peanuts are quiet. We c quote: 

Apples: 

ussets, Roxbury, 
lected varieties, 
Poor to fair, per bbe 
Cranberries 

Cape Cod, fancy, per bbl.......... 
Cape Cod, fair to prime, per bbi 
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GREEN VEGETABLES.—Kale is ‘plentiful and 
hard to sell. Peas — 7 better receipt but sell fairy. 
quote Tomatoes sell for $2.50 to per box. e 
quote: 
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ciers have no sense, They don’t know | 


Commercial, 
COMMON SENSE. 


We called on a well-known wealthy aud 
very intelligent banker on Saturday last to 
get his views on business affairs, and the 
following was thesubstance of his remarks 
in reply to several questions. 

Question. What do you think, sir, of the 
present condition of business and financial 
affairs ? 

Answer. I neversaw the like. Just think 
of it. We have plenty of money piled up 
in the banks,here and elsewhere, and no 
use for it whatever. Capitalists and busi- 
ness men (having just emerged from the 
panic) won’t move an inch until they know 
what the Washington politicians and dem- 
agogues are going to do. They act there 
like a pack of simpletons, and their very 
fickleness and foolishness is frightful. 
Why, sir, suppose I should go into 
the Fourth National Bank here, and 
find President Calhoun drunk on the 
floor and Mr. Lane, the cashier, ab- 
sent, all the bank vaults open, and their 
fifteen millions of deposits exposed to rob- 
bers. How do you think I should feel asa 
depositor? Wouldn’t there be cause for 
alarm? Well, sir, our congressmen, on 
both sides—Republicans and Democrats— 
act as though they were either drunk or 
idiots. The country is sound, the crops last 
season were large, money is plenty, and 
there is nothing in the way of general pros- 
perity but Congress. I don’t much care 
what they do; but let them decide to do 
something or nothing, and let the people 
know that their financial tinkering and 
legislation is ended. Why, sir, a man 
came imto my office yesterday who 
said he had three hundred thousand 
dollars on deposit with Morton, Bliss 
& Co. at three per cent. interest. He 
would rather have it there, he said, where 
he could get it ata moment’s notice, than 
invest it now in anything. He was heart 
sick in regard to business; and he spoke 
just as all speak and just as I feel. 

Q. But, sir, what would you have Con- 
gress do? 

A. 1 would bave them legislate neither 
forward nor backward. I would have neith- 
er inflation nor contraction. I would keep 
things about as theyare. IfCongress would 
sanction what the Secretary of the Treasury 
has done, limit the issue of currency to 
$400,000,000 and then give us free banking, 
weare all right and safe and very soon 
business would revive. 

Q. What kind of a free banking law are 
you in favor of ? 

A. I am in favor of free banking—of abso- 
lute freedom in that as well as in every 
other businesss. I would require absolute 
security in Government bonds to be given 
for all currency issued by the banks, and 
then stop right there. 

Q. Would you require the banks in the 
interior to redeem their bills in New York, 
Boston, and other central points? 

A. No, sir. That is all nonsense. Let 
the laws of trade settle that matter. The 
moment you compel the banks to redeem 
at any given point you destroy their 
freedom. You have just as much right 
to compel every merchant in Maine or 
Missouri to make his notes all payable 
in New York or Boston as to com- 
pel a country bank todo it. My view is 
that the whole system of currency issue 
should first be made absolutely safe, on the 
basis of Government stocks as security, and 
then let the banks manage the matter of re- 
demption as they see fit, requiring them to 
redeem only at theirown counter. If they 
refuse to do this according to legislative 
stipulation, then let the Government re- 
deem on demand out of the proceeds 
of the securities held —said securities 
to be taken by the Government at par. 
Make short and quick work in this busi- 
ness of Government redemption, and all 
the currency issued from Maine to Missis- 
sippi would always be good—good in Boston 
or ‘St. Louis—and ‘there would be no need 
of forced or special redemption in any distant 
place. If a man owes a bank, he will pay 
it in currency. In that way there will 
be practical and legitimate redemption; and 
there can be no other unless it be forced, 
and that would be both disastrous and fool- 
ish The fact is, sir, these political finan- 
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what they are talking about, and they had 
better stop where they are and go home. It 
would be cheap to let them all be paid 
$5,000 apiece if they would adjourn and 
the country be rid of their inactivity or 
folly. 

The above is a sample of the kind of talk 
we hear every day. And we humbly ask 
the President, his Cabinet, and Congress to 
bestir themselves and not longer invoke the 
outspoken wrath of the people. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 





WE have never knownsuch dullness, hesi- 
tation, and indecision among business men 
here and elsewhere, at this season, as pre- 
vails at the present time. All brancbes of 
trade are suffering; and, if our senators 
and members of Congress had any idea of 
the extent of the complaints made and the 
denunciation heaped upon them, they 
would wake up and settle all financial ques- 
tions immediately. There it no excuse 
whatever for such delay, and we most sin- 
cerely believe that they had better adjourn 
at once and go home, if they cannot agree 
to act, one way or the other. 

Our dry goods merchants complain most 
bitterly. A few leading houses—like Stew- 
art, Claflin, Arnold, Constable & Co.—are 
doing a fair jobbing trade; but a large ma- 
jority are probably not doing much over 
one-half their usual business. The import- 
ers and domestic commission houses are all 
‘fas stillas Sunday.” There is no life or 
animation among them. 

Manufacturers of some kinds of staple 
goods are making considerable sales, 
through their agents here, to meet actual 
daily wants; but, as a class, they all talk 
blue. 

There is great dullnessin Wall Street. 
Stock and bond brokers complain of the 
absence of orders. Few are paying ex- 
penses. Hundreds and thousands of opera- 
tors are loafing about in the neighborhood 
of the Slock Kxchange, doing actually 
nothing. A few dealers in whisky and 
cigars in that vicinity are probably making 
more money than all the brokers. 

Money is very plenty among the bankers. 
A few such houses as Fisk & Hatch, George 
Opdyke, Duncan, Sherman & Co., Kountze 
Brothers are receiving large deposits and 
remittances from the country; but it is 
difficult for them to use their heavy 
balances profitably. 

Gold operators are hopeful expecting 
considerable advance in quotations, if Con- 
gress votes for inflation. The demand for 
gold over the counter for business purposes 
is small. Some large purchases (from 
Government) and sales have been made, by 
Fisk & Hatch and others, for dealers and 
operators; but, compared with other seasons, 
even these figures are very small. 

Mr. George K. Sistare is doing a fair 
business in city stocks for investment. Con- 
servative men and institutions are looking 
more and more after this special class of 
safe securities. 

There is but little doing in Government 
stocks. Prices are firm and only very 
small amounts offered. Fisk & Hatch, 
Vermilye & Co., and Hatch, Foote & Co. 
are now doing most of this business out- 
side of the Stock Exchange. 

Our city banks are piling up deposits as 
never before. Loans are made at low fig- 
ures; and yet, considering the large 
amounts under discount, these institutions, 
as a class, are earning good dividends. 
Bank stocks sell high. 

The insurance companies are moderately 
active, the fire branch taking the lead. Life 
insurance is very dull, except with a few 
leading institutions; and the same is true in 
the marine department. Some very heavy 
fire and marine losses have occurred re- 
cently. 

The retail trade in New York never was 
more: dull at this season than at present. 
The city is thronged with people and our 
streets and thoroughfares are crowded with 
jdlers and loafers; but trade ‘‘is.as dull as 
dull can be’—so nearly all the merchants 
say. 

Trade in the country—East, West, North, 
and South—is very much as it is in New 
York. Business men are complaining in 
every direction. Gentlemen in Congress, 
what do you say about these facts? 





GOOD SENSE FROM SENATOR 
CONKLING. 


SENATOR CoNELING, of this state, in his 
speech in the United States Senate just be- 
fore the vote on the financial bill which pro- 
vides for adding ninety millions of dollars 
to the volume of our irredeemable currency, 
said : 

‘* For years our currency has been infirm, 
for three reasons: First; because its value 
has ever been changeable and changing, it 
being not redeemable and not redeemed. 
Secondly, because it bas been ever subject to 
the shifting will of Congress; and no cur- 
rency ever can besteadfuast or reliable which 
is tinkered or may be tinkered every year by 
congressional majorities or congressional 
combinations. irdly, because the amount 
has been arbitrary, being fixed by Congress, 
instead of being fixed by the laws of trade, 
as the laws of trade will ever adjust a prom- 
issory currency which may be sent home 
for redemption, to be refused and dishonored 
if not paid.” 

Here is the difficulty in the nature and 
character of the currency, rather than in 
any lack of volume, which the Senate bill 
does not correct, but is adapted greatly to 
increase. Alluding to the bill itself as one 
of simple ‘‘inflation,t utter and hurtful,” 
and not tolerating any ‘‘step toward final 
redemption and resumption,” Senator Conk” 
ling concluded his speech with the following 
earnest appeal : 

““ Without necessity or even sore tempta- 
tion to extenuate it, such a policy spurns 
the experience of all epochs, tramples on 
reason and right, and violates the pledged 
faith of the nation as attested by solemn 
and repeated acts of the American people 
in Congress assembled, by the avowals of 
every department of the Government, and 
by the declarations in national convention 
of the political party which chose most of 
us to the seats we hold, and chose also 8 
Chief Magistrate bound by bis word against 
every scheme and device of repudiation and 
dishonor. I mean so to vote that by my 
act the record of Congress sball not palter 
in a double sense and shall not be stained 
by a trace of bad faith.” 

Senator Conkling, though not one of the 
chief talkers in the Senate on the currency 
question, has nevertheless planted himself 
firmly on the side of right and sound finan- 
cial sense. 





A DOLLAR A QUART. 


OnE of the most sensible speeches in the 
House on the currency question was made 
by the Honorable Washington Townsend, 
of Pennsylvania. We give the following 
extract from the Congressional Record in 
reference to the Continental Paper Money, 
which was so much depreciated that a 
single dollar of specie would buy forty-five 
dollars of that kind of paper: 

‘* Mr. Townsend: Ihave a lot of it here; 
and ‘thereby hangs a tale.’ An ancestor of 
mine in the latter part of the Revolutionary 
War solda farm for £1,200, and took his 
pay in this kind of money. Although it 
was then depreciated, he thought it would 
come up again. He kept it, relying 
upon the faith of the Government that it 
would eventually be made good, until final- 
ly it sank down to nothing. Abouta bushel 
of this paper came down to his descendants, 
and in the general distribution of it I re- 
ceived a couple of quarts for my share; 
and here is a portion of it—the ‘cheap 
money’ of the ancient times. 

“« Mr. Biery: Willmy colleague allow me 
one question ? 

“ Mr. Townsend: No, sir. 

‘* Mr. Biery : I only wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman how much he would take for that 
money now. 

‘* Mr. Townsend ; A dollar a quart.” 

If the inflationists want “ cheap money ” 
at the rate of “a dollar a quart,” all they 
have to do is to make enough of it. The 
more they have of it the cheaper it will be. 
The easy way of getting it is to set the Gov- 
ernment printing press at work. It will 
make them all rich ina month’s time. Only 
issue it in sufficient abundance, and every 
man can have a back-load of it. It will 
grease the wheels of commerce until, as 
Senator Jones, of Nevada, well said, even 
the drivers will forget to manage the 
wagons and engage in speculation on “ the 
rise and fall of grease.” Facilis descensus 
Averni; sed revocare gradum, hic labor, hoc 
opus est. 





———— 


Tue exports of specie for the port of 
New York for the week ending April 11th 
and since the beginning of the year were as 
as follows: 


Total for the week. .........cesseseees $596,914 
Previously reported.....0...+0++00+.-88)448,966 


——_——_— 


Total since Jan. Ist, 1874..........$9,045,880 


[April 16, 1874, 
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DRY GOODS, 


Tuat the spring trade will be light, as 
compared even with the business of 
last season, or even with the moderate ex. 
pectations of our jobbers, there is no longer 
any reason to doubt; but the result may. 
after all, not be altogether unfavorable, “ 
there is no doubt that the business of what 
should be called the spring season will be 
prolonged far into the summer; and when. 
ever Congress shall dispose of the currency 
question there will at once be a revival and 
@ readjustment of prices. For the present 
trade lacks animation and the sales from 
first hands of all descriptions of domestic 
fabrics are on a small scale and only to 
meet current demands. During the week 
there has been a steady market, and prices 
in all departments have been well main. 
tained at the late revisions. 

Unbleached sheetings and sbirtings are 
notin active demand, the sales being in 
small quantities, to meet the current de. 
mands of trade. Prices are steady and un 
changed since our last week’s review, with 
the exception of a reduction of 2} cents, 
yard on the Allendale Mills production, 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
steady demand; but sales are to a small er 
tent—much smaller than usual at this sea 
son—and the market is entirely free from any 
speculative excitements. Prices are nominal, 
ly steady and unchanged, except amark. 
ing down of half a cent a yard in the 
Davol Mills fabrics and in the Allendale 
productions, to correspond with the reduc- 
tions in the brown goods of that make, 

Printings cloths are without essential 
change; but the demand is hardly so active 
as last week. Sales are reported of 64 
square, extra quality, at 5% cents. 

Prints are exceptionally active and in 
good demand for choice styles, and the 
sales are to a very liberal and encouraging 
extent. Prices are well maintained since 
the last revision. 

Ginghams are in less demand than they 
have been, but prices for the favorite makes 
are steadily maintained. 

Printed lawns and percales are selug 
freely; but the demand is confined mosly 
to the more popular makes. Prices u- 
changed and steady. 

Cotton duck is in moderate demand # 
steady prices; but chiefly for the home 
trade, although there isa slight improve 
ment in the demand for export. 

Cotton drills of standard qualities are 
selling steadily to the jobbers, while the de- 
mand for exportation is on the increase, 
Prices are unchanged. 

Osnaburgs are in steady demand for 
small lots at unchanged prices. 

Cotton bags are notin active demand, 
but there is a steady market in small lots 
for the best makes. 

Cotton yarns are selling in small lots at 
steady prices, but the demand is compara 
tively limited. 

Corset jeans are only in moderate demand, 
but the stock in first hands is not excessive 
and prices are steady. 

Cambrics are without change in any re 
spect. The demand for the best makes of 
black and assorted colors is steady and 
prices have been well maintained at the re 
cent revision. 

Rolled jaconets are not specially active, 
but the demand from first hands is steady 
for small lots and prices are unchanged. 

Silesias are in small demand and ér 
ceptionally dull, but prices are unchanged 
and firm at quotations. 

Apron checks are in very small demand 
and the sales: from first hands unusually 
light for the season; but prices are steadily 
maintained. 

Stripes are in slightly better demand 
with firm prices at the recent revision; but 
the sales are to only a moderate extent. 

Denims and cottonades are in small de 
mand, with very moderate sales ; but prices 
are steadily maintained. 

Worsted dress gocds are less active than 
they have been since the season open 
But there is still a fair demand for tbe favor 
ite styles, and prices are steadily mail 
tained. 

Cloths, overcoatings, and doeskins are ia 
rather better demand, with larger sales; but 
the market is by no means one that can be 
characterized as active. There isa better 
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heavy a but the market for 
woolens generally is dull. Prices are with- 
out material change. 
"Fancy cassimeres are in steady demand, 
put chiefly for the vetter qualities of favor- 
{te makes, in small quantities. Prices are 
nominally steady. 
Satinets are selling slowly at unchanged 


Kentucky jeans are in small demand, but 
the sales are to about the usual extent at 
this season. Prices are steady. 

Carpets are in more active demand, with 
considerable increase of sales from first 
hands for the new and popular patterns. 
But the general dullness of trade is felt 
more directly in housefurnishing articles 
than in any other description of domestic 
goods. 

Flannels are in the usual demand at this 
season, with small sales at steady prices. 

Foreign goods are dull and the market 
js in # very quiet and uninteresting con- 
dition. The coldness of the season has in- 
terrupted the city retail trade to a great 
extent and prevented the usual holiday dis- 
plays of Easter. Prices of even the more 

‘desirable stvles of goods avapted to the 
season are far from being firmly maintained 
and ribbons are selling at very greatly re- 
duced prices at auction. Black silks are in 
better demand than any other description 
of silk fabrics and maintain better prices. 
Linen goods for housekeeping purposes are 
in steady demand, but linens for dresses are 
insmall demand. The offerings at auction 
are large and well assorted, but the sales 
are on a moderate scale and prices can 
hardly be satisfactory to the importers. The 
imports for the week are about $1,200,000 
in excess of last week’s importations. The 
amount of dry goods entered for consump- 
tion for the week was $8,144,710. The un- 
certainty of congressional action in relation 
to the currency, on which the future price 
of gold is dependent, acts unfavorably 
upon the market for all descriptions of for- 
eien dry goods. 

The following are the dry goods imports 
at the port of New York for the week end- 
ing April 11th and since the beginning of 
the year: 


Ente: Sale wy $2,767,892 $1,483,656 $3,050.09 
red ai eee 404, BY 
‘own on mar et 2,885,502 1°791,783 ~ &144.710 
tered at the port... $51,212,805 $46,081,122 577 
brown on market..., 51,275,637 46,858,667 a, ae 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
ONITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, Apri! 13, 1874. 
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BROWN DRILLS. 
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GRAND SPRING OPENING, 


Novelties in Silks and Dress Goods. 


A. T Stewart & Co. 


” DENIMS. 
$= eee er erccceces: Bi {1 0ts Company, OC. --+t 
; Sele ae are offering one of the largest and most varied stocks 
Nha pow ...0 2M 0 : 
Columbian, AA....+... : 
seniedeanieaneiaaains Dress Silks and Dress Fabrics 
Whittenton, A 16 | ever offered in this city, embracing 


BB. 


Twenty CASES of the most reliable makes of 


BLAGK AND COLORED SILKS, 


i at lower prices than at any period during the last ten 
York, 30-inch. . 19 | Swift River. ese ears 
York: sz inch. ri Methuen, AA.......«-..224 y 

ni lL a —— 


BLACK ENGLISH FAILLES of remarkable quality 
and brilliancy. 

PLAIN FAILLE SILKS in new tints. 

NOVELTIES in RAYE and GRISAILLE FANCY 
SILKS, FOULARDS, and POULT-DE-SOIES for 
TRIMMING, in all colors, at unprecedentedly low 
prices. 


Irish and French Poplins, 
in new and exquisite shades. 


PLAIN and STRIPED JAPANESE POPLINS. 
The new DIAGONAL LAINE gsUITINGS, in beau- 
tifu) colors. 








Also a full assortment of 


Silk Warp Pongees, 


at very attractive prices. 





A large invoice of 
REAL INDIA 





scorn Ay 


PGT UATE TEAR 





CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS, 


purchased under the most favorable circumstances. 
Decided bargains. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


Ready-made Suits, Sacques, 
Jackets, Polonaises, etc. 

Imported and of their own manufacture, made of 
the newest and most beautiful Spring Fabrics, unsur- 
passed in elegance and beauty. 

Just opened, an invoice of Extra Rich Paris Em- 
broidered ; 
Silk & Cashmere Polonaises. 

Also 2 Cases very Elegant 

Berlin Suwits. 
Attention is also invited to the largestock of 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


Braided and Embroidered 





HOUSEKEEPING 
coopDs. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLES CO. 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 


We have now vin stock a full assortment of 


44 FAP tall NENS. 
LINEN SHEETING: 
W-CASE LINENS. 
DAMASK TABLE CLO 
NAPKINS AND DOYLIES 


T TO WELINGS, Erc. 
In addition to our usual importat ion 0 


LINEN DAMASKS, 


pe >= rr = po a gen ay nl bon a be wh Le were 
e 0 e 

forced sale, xy T PRICES considerably below t thet COST 

of importation. 


SPRINC SILKS. 


500 PIECES, NEW STYLES, ex steamer “ Silesia,” 
will be opened on Monday morning, April 13th. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


All the LATEST NOVELTIES now open. 


COVERINGS, 
FOREERURS CRETONNES, SATTEENS, Erc. 


N. B. en Hotels. an 
at short notice. 


DEPARTMENT. 
New styles SET secre TOURNAY, 
Waey yy Tete PLY INGRAIN, an —_e 

BIIAN CARPELTINGS 
A beautiful sasorenent of FANCY and WHITE 


LISH_AND ASIERICAN OL, eh OTHS DRUG- 
ss $1S, RUGS, MATS, ET 4 


REMOVAL. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


RIBBONS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, AND LACES, 


Srenmese furnished 





has removed to 


No. 893 Broadway, |! 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 





1. th St. Arnold, Con- 
Carriage entrance on ae 


Pique and Linen Suits, 


at prices about one-half their value. 
‘eee latest novelties in Out, Styles, Finish, and Qual- 
iy 


BOYS’ READY-MADE SUITS, ALL WOOL, 
at $6 each and upward. 


They will also offer exquisite novelties in 


Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, Fans. 


New and beautiful RIBBONS, Plain and Em- 
broidered SASHES, SILK-LACE NECK SCARFS, 
SQUARE SILK NECKERCHIESS, etc., etc., at popu- 
lar prices. 

Ladies’ PARIS-MADE HATS, of the newest and 
most elegant styles, from VIROT and other well- 
known modistes, regularly received. Also a choice 
variety of HOME-MADE HATS, at extremely attract. 
ive prices. 


a" In all departments of the house goods shown 
freely without importunity to purchase. 
t@” Samples forwarded on application. 


Broadway, Fourth Ave., Ninth and Tenth sts, 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
Our very large assortment of desirable 


SPRING STRAW 


AND MILLINERY GOODS 
is crowds of purchasers fro 
attracting P ES. m City and 





OUR CROCKERY AND 


GLASS WARE 


DEPARTMENT isa great success. 

Why? Our prices are thirty to fort; 
” than other ers. ee ae 

DAILY OPENING 
FRESH SPRING Goods of our own importation in 
each of our Pte id DEPART ‘TS. 
N. B.—GOODS DELIVERED FREE, AS USUAL. 

14TH ST. im 6TH AYV., NEW YORK. 


HIRT S. 
J, W, Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New-Yor 





Sse Betery and Men's Furnishing saa. 
xan, for Mite EOD upward, astocaing othe 

grees Pe Dress Shirts of Masonville Musitn fo: for 
ntiemen residing outside of New York a good 
teed b meas- 


wing 
1 
Ear inches: tea: las ty) bangs A worn; rn j measure 


ng arm 
fa its; iff ies com La rand weet 
; or ls 
ofpinie Shirts and Drawers of all the po 


che ofeut, 








H. O'NEILL & (0,, 


327 and 329 6th Ave. and 20th St., 


IMPORTERS, 








opened on MONDAY, April 13th, a full assortment of 


NEW SPRING MILLINERY GOODS, 


ALL OF OUR OWN SPECIAL IMPORTATION, 

AT fuer BELOW THE MARKET PRICES. 
100 doz. CHIP UND HATS and BONNETS, al) 
rane the fn Spe at quality 9 and latest novelties in shapes. 


BROWN, $3.45. 
INE MILAN ROUND 


aoe of HATS and 
BONNETS, . 
100 cases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, $1.25. 


RIBBONS. 


12, and 16 GROS GRAIN BONNET RBIB- 
BONS, ONS, si ie. por yard in all the new Spring shades, 


SASH RIBBONS. 


ARCY. PLAID sacne 50c. per yard. 
ROMA apt in RIBB 
nee GOS GR GRAIS SASH RIBBONS, 85c., all silk. 


SASHES FRINGED TO i 


LACES. 


RICH onsite 
oma YAK LACES, 
IPURE LA 


CE V. 
BADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
RUFFLING: 

LACE TIES, 


CE CAPES, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 
We manufacture all our own Lace Goods. 


Fine French Flowers. 


FANCY PELTS. 
OSTRICH (CH TIPS—New Shades. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


NEW FANCY TIES 
WHITE SILK TIES. 


EMBROIDERED TIES. 
1,000 dozen WINDSOR TTES, at 25c.; all shades. 








All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest 


SPRING SHADES. 


A liberal Discount to the Trade. 
O’NEILL’S, 


327 and 329 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIETH 8T 


AT MEARES, 


6TH AVE. AND 19TH ST., 


Regular Spring Opening, 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
APRIL 15th and 16th, 
throughout our entire establishment. 
STORE ALTERATIONS COMPLETED. 


OPENING OUR NEW SUIT ROOMS. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF 


Elegant Imported Silk Costumes. 


in Promenade, Carriage, and Dinner Costumes, 
in latest designs, all novel, attractive, and stylish, at 
$75, $85, $9, and $100. 


onl Tb Bek Si Silk 5 Sue. £5, $65, $70, $75, $85, $95, $125, 


gmeoe Silk ra 0, =e $65, and $75. 
Large variety of Silk, Serge, Poplin, Mohair, Alpaca, 
— Linen, Swiss, and Batiste Suits, at attractive 





Very stylish Imported Suits, $40, $45, $50, and $60. 
GRAND DISPLAY OF 

FINE IMPORTED ROUND 

HATS and BONNETS. 


ALL THE APPROVED STYLES IN UNTRIMMED 
HATS. 


RICH FRENCH FLOWERS AND OR- 
NAMENT 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE UNDERCLOTH. 
ING. areas on ate PIQUE AND 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 
D 


AN 
DRESS GOODS. 
BEADED and BRAIDED CASHMERE SACQUES 


We cordially extend an invitation to our friends 
and patrons to attend. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


CORNER SIXTH-AVE. AND NINETEENTH §?, 


FINE STEEL ENGRAVING 


A CHARLES SUMNER, 


By RITCHIE 


Sent for One New Subscriber. 
Ready for Delivery in May. 





PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 
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MONEY MARKET. 


TnHereE is no essential change in the money 
market since last week, and the general 
condition of our finance remains the same, 
because there is the same uncertainty as to 
the action of Congress on the currency 
bills before it. When the Senate Currency 
bill was passed by a majority of five there 
seemed to beno reason against its immediate 
adoption by the House, and the passage of 
another bill authorizing some kind of a free 
banking law. But the last week closed on 
an unsettled debate, and it is still uncertain 
what will be done toward affording the re- 
lief which the business of the country so 
much needs. It would be dangerous to 
make a prediction of what the 
result will be; and there is .even an 
apprehension that the President may 
veto any bill of an inflation tendency 
which promises anything more than the 
authorization of the twenty-six millions re- 
issue of legal-tender, for which Secretary 
Richardson is responsible. But affairs are 
in such a shape now that something will 
have to be done before long. In the mean- 
while money is very abundant in Wall 
Street, and the rates of interest on call loans 
have ruled from 8 to 4 per cent. during the 
week; but at the close there was a rather 
better demand and the rate was established 
at 5 percent. The weekly bank statement 
on Saturday showed a loss in the reserve of 
nearly $2,000,000, with an increase in the 
loans, and tbe surplus reserve above the 
required 25 per cent. is now down to 
$13,000,000. No apprehensions are felt, 
however, of anything like stringency in the 
money market, and commercial paper of 
the first class is readily discounted outside 
uf the banks at 5 to 7 per cent. 

The general drift of affairs in Wall Street 
and on the Stock Exchange has been in the 
direction of lower prices, and the ‘‘ bears” 
have had the market to themselves; but 
they have acted with extreme caution and 
shown a remarkable degree of prudence. 
The aim of the leading operator, who is 
pretty generally known to be Jay Gould, 
although he keeps out of the Street himself 
and only operates through his brokers, has 
evidently been to put out his “‘ short” sales, 
without creating any alarm or uneasiness; 
and he must have succeeded in effecting 
sales to an enormous extent in Western 
Union Telegraph, Lake Shore, and New 
York Central. Each of these stocks has 
fallen very heavily; but so gradually as to 
be scarcely perceived while thedecline was 
in progress. On Saturday New York Cen- 
tral sold down to 98§, Lake Shore 752, and 
Western Union to 76%. The rest of the 
speculative sbare list sympathized in the 
decline ; but these three stocks, which are 
regarded as the indicators of the market, 
were the chief objects of attack by the 
‘*bear” operators. The falling off in the 
March traffic of the principal Western roads 
has been made the pretext for the ‘‘ bear” 
movement; but the earnings of the roads 
since January Ist shows an increase ‘over 
last year’s receipts, notwithstanding the un- 
favorable returns for March, and in the case 
of New York Central the receipts for the last 
five months show an excess over the same 
period last year of $2,300,000. The earn- 
ings of Lake Shore have fallen off ; but the 
running expenses have been $100,000 a 
month less than they were last year. 
Whether the “ bears” will be able to de- 
press prices still further depends in a 
great measure upon the course of events in 
Congress for the coming week; but they 
have in their favor a dissatisfied and demor- 
alized state of feeling in Wall Street among 
all classes of business men, and an indis- 
position to anything but to sit still and wait 
for something to turn up. In the gold 
market there is a very quiet feeling. The 
range of the changes in price throuch the 
week have been from 113} to 1133, the 
closing prices being 1133 to 113§. Invest- 
ment stocks of all classes, Government 
bonds, and railway and state securities are 
quiet and firm in price, but without any 
speculative transactions in anything. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, APRIL 11TH, 1874, 


Americ... cecess eee er 
American Exchange.......112}¢ 
Bank. and Brok. Ase’n.... 90 
Central National.......... = 





Bariialt 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Beet River... os cocscscuse 
Fourth National. $3 





SS RRS Ee 113 
TROCEND . cnn aap Gece ens wuer _ 
HAnGVGP ..... icscedeocseceee = 
Importers’ and Traders’.... — 
SOUL Saad sk sees enearde 124 
Leather Manufacturers’. ..180 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. .130 
Merchants’............ 2+ e120 
Merchants’ Exchange..... 100 

re 


New York 


Phenix... chi 
Republic 
Shoe and Leather......... _ 
eee 110 
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UMOR coetsictwatdls 
Re a 


Banxrinc Hoovss or Fisk & Hatcs, t 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


WE BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT BONDS 
AND GOLD at current market rates; buy 
Gold Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion for cash; receive Deposits, and allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent.; make 
Collections; and transact a general Bank- 
ing and Financial business. 

We alsodeal in the CenrraL Pacrric and 
WESTERN PaciFric Gop Bonps, which at 
present prices are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

Weare also selling the CenTRAL PacrFic 
Gop Srx PER Cent. Lanp Bonps at 85 
and accrued interest, secured by first mort- 
gage on nearly 12,000,000 acres of the Com- 
pany’s lands in California, Nevada. and 
Utah. 

FISK & HATCH. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
P 


THE undersigned are prepared to receive 
the Income nds of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company in exchange for the 
New Sinking Fund Mortgage Bonds, giving 
$6,000 of the new issue for $5,000 of the 
old. The new bonds bear interest at Eight 
per cent. currency, or Seven per cent. ster- 
ling, at the option of the holder; and are 
secured by a mortgage of the road, its 
equipment and franchise, subject to the 
First Mortgage and the Government lien, 
also by a Second Mortgage upon the land 
and by the operation of the Sinking Fund. 

The Indenture of Mortgage provides that 
one per cent. of the Sinking Fund Bonds 
issued and outstanding shall annually be 
drawn by lot and redeemed at par. 

In order that the proposed exchange of 
bonds may be effected promptly and upon 
the fairest possible terms tothe Income 
Bondholder, the directors have also deter- 
mined to make a cash adjustment of the 
first payment of interest, so that the bond 
holder shall receive for the first maturing 
coupon upon the new bonds (due Septem- 
ber 1, next) precisely the same interest that 
he would be entitled to receive on the cor- 
responding coupon of the income bonds. 
This proposition may be more intelligible 
if stated as follows: 


o Income none will draw as interest on the Ist 
Sinking Fond Bonds will draw as interest on 
the lst of September. 

Cash difference to be paid at date of exchange... $10 


Certificates for fractions will be issued, 
redeemable in sinking fund bonds (with 
September coupon on), when presented in 
multiples of five. The holder of one income 
bond will receive one sinking fund bond 
scrip, for one-fifth of another sinking fund 
bond, and two dollars in currency at time 
of exchange. From this statement owners 
of any number more or less than five can 
readily calculate what they will receive by 
the exchange. 

The directors consider the new sinking 
fund bond so desirable in point of security, 
rate of interest, and possibility of early re- 
demption at rr through purchases for the 
sinking fund that they have already ex- 
changed the large amount of incomes which 
they personally owned on these terms. 

These exchanges, in conjunction with 
those of other large holders, amount to 
nearly three millions. 

These terms will remain open for accept- 
ance until otherwise ord by the com- 
pany. The earnings of the road for the 


Peewee rere se reste geseseeeeseee 


past four years have been : 





Sd uiaetpinsceehes 53 98-100. 48 46-100. 
ANNUAL INTEREST ON PRESENT BONDED DEBT. 

First Mortgage Bonds......... ++++++81,634,220 Gold. 

........_. L000 Een? 
The earnings of Omaha Bridge and inter 





est on Omaha Bridge bonds are not in- 
cluded in this statement. 

Very satisfactory progress is being made 
toward the extinction of the Land Grant 
Bonds. The revenues of the Land Depart- 
ment in 1873 were sufficient to redeem 
twelve bundred and fifty-five bonds, at their 
present market value. The number ofthese 
bonds outstanding on the 1st of March was 
eight thousand five bundred and sixty-six. 
On the Twenty-eighth of February the Land 
Department held settlers’ mterest-bearing 
notes to the amount of $2,135,047.06. Cash 
assets in hands of trustees on same date, 
$192,628.73. 

Copies of circulars relative to terms of 
Exchange of Bonds can be had on applica- 


tion 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
Financial 


ts, 
Union Pacific RR. Co. 
New YORK, April 4, 1874. 
SS eR 
New York anp Osweco Mm.anD Ralt- 
ROAD CoMPANY. 

First Mortgage Bondholders are request- 
ed to deposit their bonds with the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company prior to the 15th 
of April, and receive in exchange Trust 
Certificates entitling them to representation 
by the Committee of the United Foreign 
and Resident First Mortgage Bondholders. 
For further particulars apply to 

HEMELBACH, FRANK & Co., 
Bankers, No. 52 Exchange Place, New York. 





10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 


on Minneapolis and St. Paul property. Send for cir- 
cular to W. R. TRIPPE, Minneapolis, Minn. 





12 PER CENT. NET.—Improved Farm First 
Mortgage Bonds nteed. Send for circular and 
references. J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 8% and 38 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings to . 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


FOR INVESTMENT. 
N. Y. City 7 per Cent. Stock, 


DUE 1900. 


CEO. K. SISTARE, 


24 NASSAU 8ST. 


' to 1 Wall 

PUTS « 10 FEISS invoctet eee 

oat oH pampblet free,” VALEN. 

OPW OE OE TINE, TUMBRIDGE & CO., Bankers 
and Brokers, 139 Wall St.. N. Y. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
Southern Railway Co. 


SECOND MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS, AND 
COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 KACH, REGISTERED 
BONDS OF $1,000 AND $5,000 EACH, INTEREST PAY- 
ABLE 1ST JUNE AND 18ST DECEMBER, PRINCIPAL DUE 

. FOR SALE ON BEHALF OF THE COMPANY, on 


SCOTT, STRONG & CO. 


BANKERS, % Broad street. 

The nominal amount of bonds authorized to be 
issued under this mo e is twenty-five millions. 
Of this amount SIX IONS are reserved to ex- 
ish or absorb the unsecured bonds known as the 
ew Sinking Fund 7s of 1882,” and of the balance 
oat ONE ON in amount are now offered for 
ie. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeandabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and N lassau Sts., New York, 
























CIRCULAR NOT and TRAVELING CREDITS, 
available in all the principal cities of the world. 
SFERS M RAPH 


N by T 
EUROPE and the PACIFIC COAST. 
Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers 
on favorable terms. 


~ Allen, Stephens 


aE & Co. ey 
BANKERS, (Domestic). 
No. 25 Pine St., New York. 
DO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


file bonds are the footballs of brokers, 
the solid Dinois and Missouri TEN PER CENTS (semi- 


ann ™ 
New York} and our choice Kansas 
CENTS have never failed. Nothing ss an earthquake 


- Our paper ts at 

Soli chaea wlions setste abet erate 

icst. For ad sonuakY J the Central 
Agency, Jacksonville, Ul. P.-O box 657. 











[April 16, 1874, 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
AGENTS. 


R P. BLANCHARD & Co., 
s 14 Washington Street, 


J 4*- B. GOODMAN & CO., 
7% Dearborn Street, 


HENRY J. GOODRICH, 
1% Dearborn Street, 








’ 














MOREY & MAGILL, 
TT Clark Street, 





NYDER & LEE, 
N. E. Cor. Monroe and Lasalle Streets, 
M. D. KERFOOT & £2. 
Washington street. 
Money loaned and property generally managed, 


BELDEN FE. CULVE 
102 Washington street, 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


VERMONT DIVISION 











Portland & Oetensburg Raitroad 


TRAFFIC GUARANTY 


or 


Eastern R. R. of Massachusetts, 


Safe and Conservative New England 
Investment. 


The issue is LIMITED to $20,000 per mile and has 
a basis of a Cash Capital Stock of $1,200,000 
paid in at par. 

A limited amount remain unsold. Bonds issued 
in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100. 

FOR SALE BY 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.3 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk street, Boston; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York; 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 








COUNTY & BUYERS or SELLERS 
oins 
| 


ADORESS 


¥ Q  keLlogevosWwiNKEL&CO. 
“| BANKERS 


94 LA SALLE ST 
& SCHOOL” £ “coc eaven ce CHICAGO 


& C 








10 PER CENT. NET. 

THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY will in- 
vest money On first-class Reu) Estate at 10 per cent. ine 
terest, net, payable semi-annually in ew York, and 
will guarantee the collection of al} loans made through 
its soraey. All charges paid by the borrower. Please 
write, before investing, for New York and New En- 

land references and full particulars. SAMUEL 

E LL fate governor of og erg Ad. 
dress JAM B. HEARTWELL, Secretary, drawer 
167, Des Moines, lowa 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar St. 


Capital...................40,0000 00 
Surplus........ .......... 674,376 69 


pide: tone tet ees: S 
Assets, Jan.1, 1874..§1,074,376 69 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
HENRY KIP, Assistant Secretary. 


Splendid Steel Engraving 


OF 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


WILL BE READY FOR 
DELIVERY 


NEXT MONTH. 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBEE., 








Particulars Elsewhere. 
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April 16, 1874.] 


Financial, 


THE CURRENCY BILL OF THE 
SENATE, ' 


Tre Senate last week came to a final vote 
on thecurrency bill reported by the Finance 
Committce. The result is that almost the 
entire bill, consisting of six sections, as 
originally reported, has been rejected, and a 
new one substituted in its place. The text 
of this bill is as follows: 

“That the maximum amount of United 


States notes is hereby fixed at $400,000,000. 
“Sec. 2. That $46,000,000 in notes for 


4 


circulation in addition to such circulation@ 


now allowed by law shall be issued to na- 
tional banking associations now organized 
and which may be organized hereafter, and 
such increased circulation shall be distributed 
among the several states as provided in Sec. 1 
of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
redemption of the three per cent. temporary 
Joan certificates, and for sn increase of 
pational bank-notes,” approved July 12th, 
1870; and each national banking associ- 
ation now organized or hereafter to be or- 
ganized shall keep and maintain asa part of 
its reserve required by law one-fourth part 
of the coin received by it as interest on 
bonds of the United States, deposited as 
security for circulating notes on Govern- 
ment deposits; and that bereafter only one- 
fourth of the reserve now prescribed by law 
for national banking associations shall con- 
sist of balances due to an association avail- 
able for the redemption of its circulating 
notes from associations in cities of redemp 
tion, and upon which balances no interest 
shall be paid.” 

The only feature commor to the two bills 
is the provision requiring the national 
banks to retain one-fourth of their coin in. 
terest received from the Government asa 
part of their legal-tender reserve, and allow- 
ing one-fourth of this reserve to consist of 
balances in banks located in redemption 
cities, on which no interest is to be paid. 
With this exception, the two bills are totally 
different. The Finance Committee pro- 
posed that the maximum limit of legal- 
tender notes should be fixed at $382,000,000, 
adding to the $356,000,000 the amount from 
the so-called reserve issued by Secretary 
Richardson. The Senate, by amendment, 
changed this limit to $400,000,000, adding the 
whole amount of the reserve. The Commit- 
tee proposed that on and after the 1st of 
January, 1876, legal-tender notes should be 
paid in coin, or, at the option of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, received in exchange 
for United States five per cent. bonds; and 
this was rejected by the Senate, with no 
substitute for it. The Committee further 


» proposed that national banks might be 


organized in states or territories not having 
their proportionate amount of circulation, 
until their proportion should be equal to 
that of the circulation now outstanding in 
he State of New York, and that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should retire and 


. cancel legal-tender notes at the rate of 70 


per cent. of the amount of bank-notes thus 


~ issued, until the volume of legal-tenders 


should be reduced to $300,000,000. Both 
of these propositions were voted down. 
The Committee further proposed that noth- 
ing in the act should be construed as author- 
izing any increase of the public debt of the 
United States; and this also shared the 
tame fate. 

The bill then, as passed by the Senate, 
legalizes the $44,000,000 reserve, about 
which there has been so much discussion, 
and makes it a part of the legal-tender cir- 
culation, and provides for the addition of 


“$46,000,000 of bank-notes—making a total 


of $90,000,000 added to our paper circu- 
lation, not a dollar of which is redeemable 
in gold or commercially its equivalent. 
This isa positive, direct increase of paper 
currency by this amount, with no plan for 
the redemption of legal-tenders or that 
looks toward it, and no plan for banx-note 
redemption beyond the present one, which 


» isadmitted on all hands to be a total fail- 


ure. Bank-notes are to be issued, while 
greenbacks are not to be retired ; and,should 


.. the bill become a law, it will not be its 


fault if we do not have an addition of 
ninety millions to the volume of our irre- 
deemable currency. 

The question, however, is by no means 
settled, since this bill must now go to the 
House; and, even if it should be adopted 
by the House in its present form, as it 
Probably will not be, then it must pass 
Under the review of the President. Noone 
in his senses can for a moment suppose that 








such a bill, upon its face simply one of 


‘| inflation and nothing else, without a soli- 


tary redeeming element, is the financial 
road to a resumption of specie payment. 
Tt leads in exactly the opposite direction; 
and, should it become a law, it would in- 
crease the difficulty and put further off the 
day of returning to the gold standard of 
value. By a law as irreversible as any in 
the constitution of Nature it would depre- 
ciate the whole body of our paper circula- 
tion, adding to its volume at the expense of 
its purchasing power. 

We are, if possible, more than ever per- 
suaded that this whole system of tinkering 
the currency by congressional majorities is 
radically wrong. It is a shifting system, 
that has no reference to the laws of trade, 
and no real wisdom to adjust itself to their 
demands. It is just as likely to go wrong 
as right. What the country wants is, not a 
volume fixed by Congress, for no Congress 
was ever wise enough to do it wisely; buta 
volume dictated by commerce. Commerce 
will settle the question safely, if Congress 
will give the country free banking, with an 
efficient aystem of bank-note redemption, 
and provide at the same time for payiug 
and retiring the greenback circulation. 
These two points gained, then the people 
will furnish themselves with all the cur- 
rency they need and can profitably use; 
and, if they have more than they need, they 
will return it to the issuers for redemption. 
But so longas Congress undertakes to de- 
termine the matter by legislation so long 
we shall bave confusion and uncertainty 
and probably no small amount of bad legis- 
lation. What Congress should do is to pro- 
vide for paying the greenback debt and give 
us a good banking law, and then let the 
currency question alone. The legal-tender 
notes once out of the way, capital, banking, 
and trade will settle the volume vastly bet- 
ter than Congress can do it. 





THE HOME PRICE OF EXPORT- 
ABLE PRODUCTS. 


THE price that the agricultural classes re- 
ceive for their exportable products—as 
wheat, flour, corn, cotton, pork, etc.—is 
fixed by the price. of these articles in the 
foreign market, reckoned in gold. All the 
expenses of transportation and all the profits 
of middle-men being deducted from what 
the products bring in Liverpool or London, 
the remainder goes to the farmer or the 
planter. The producer pays the whole cost 
of movement to the final market by a re- 
duced price at the place and time of original 
sale. He gets only what is left after all this 
cost is paid. Even this is not the whole 
truth, since his products of the same kind 
which are not thus sent abroad, but sold 
and consumed at home, and which consti- 
tute far the larger part of the whole, have 
their price fixed in the great markets of 
this country by the foreign price. Theprice 
of wheat, for example, in New York, 
whether consumed at home or sent abroad, 
will be fixed by its price in England, less 
the expense of sending it there. 

It is true that, the exportable products of 
the agricultural producer are sold abroad at 
a gold price, and that when this is reckoned 
in currency in this country he gains by the 
amount of the premium on gold, whatever 
it may be. This advantage, however, is 
more than lost by the fact that, in conse- 
quence of onr depreciated currency, the in- 
creased cost of living, of production, of 
everytbing he has to buy, of the labor he 
hires, and of the utensils he employs is far 
greater than the difference between cur- 
rency and gold. He sells his wheat, his 
flour, or his pork at but a small advance 
upon ‘he prices of 1860 ; but, when be goes 
into the home market asa buyer for the 
things that he needs and must have, he 
finds bimself confronted with a scale of 
prices in some things twenty per cent., in 
others forty per cent., and in still others 
seventy-five or a hundred per cent. above 
what it was in 1860. The price of what he 
has to buy is greatly increased by the char- 
acter of our currency; while the price of 
the exportable articles which he has to sell 
is not increased in anything like the same 
proportion. Tbe manufacturers and mer- 
chants who sell to the farmer what he 
needs to buy charge him with a percentage 
in the price, to guard themselves against 
the risks of an uncertain and fluctuating 
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currency. This increased cost is not made 
up to the farmer by the currency premium 
in this country on the gold price of his 
products sold in the foreign markets. He 
is, consequently, a constant loser. 

The loss extends beyond the surplus pro- 
ducts which are sent abroad, and reaches 
those of the same kind which are sold in 
this country. Take, for example, wheat, 
the great staple of the West. Its price at 
the nearest Western market will be fixed by 
the New York price, less the cost of bring- 
ing itto New York. The New York price 
will be fixed by the Liverpool or London 
price, less the eost of transportation. If the 
atter price rises, then we should export 
more wheat, and this would raise the home 
price. So if the Liverpool price falls, as 
compared with the New York price, less 
wheat will be exported; and the surplus 
that would otherwise go abroad, by accuau- 
lating in New York, would soon bring the 
New York price down to the Liverpool 
level. Thus the foreign market in respect 
to exportable articles determines the New 
York price in reference to all these articles, 
whether they are actually sent abroad or 
not. Those which are sold and consumed 
at home yield the farmer no profit by the 
currency premium on the gold price of those 
which are sold abroad. 

It is simply marvelous that senators and 
representatives in Congress who profess to 
speak for the agricultural interests of the 
West fail to see that these interests are not 
promoted by an irredeemable, fluctuating, 
and uncertain currency. There is no other 
class in the community, with the exception 
of those who work for wages, to whom it 
isso great an evil. It imposes upon agricul- 
tural producers a very heavy burden, when 
we compare the price of what they must 
buy with that of what they have to sell. 
Their interests are to be served not by in- 
flating and still further depreciating the 
currency, but by bringing it up to the gold 
standard of value. 





CLEARING-HOUSE EXCHANGES, 


Tue following table shows the amount 
of clearing-bouse exchanges in six of the 
principal cities of the Union for the year 
ended the 1st of October, 1873: 


New York.... 





The aggregate for these six cities is near- 
ly twenty times the amount of the national 
debt, without taking into account the ex- 
changes made in the same cities by the 
direct use of cash. The figures represent 
only the transactions which are conducted 
through banks,on the basis of bank de- 


posits. Mr. Buell, the president of the Im- 


porters’ and Traders’ National Bank, ex- 
pressed to the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency the opinion that in the 
City of New York the average amount of 
clearing-house exchanges effected by the 
payment of money would not be more 
than five per cent. of the whole, the re- 
maining ninety-five per cent. being settled 
by a simple exchange of checks. Assum-- 
ing this average for the six cities, we have 
the following proportion of settlements by 
exchange of checks to those made by pay- 
ment of cash: 


Check settlements...............! $39,001 964.964 
Cash settlements.... ....... ... 2.052,734,998 


This shows, where banks are organ- 
ized and the larger transactions of business 
are conducted through their agency, how 
small a proportion of the exchanges of 
society requires any direct use of money. 
Checks, bills of exchange, and bank credits 
largely take the place of money and perform 
its functions. It is, hence, impossible to 
tell by any calculations based upon the per 
capita theory, or by the amount of business 
done, or by the aggregate of national wealth 
how much currency is realiy needed to 
meet the monetary requirements of the com- 
munity. The only way wisely to settle this 


question is to let it settle itself, under free - 


banking, combined with an efficient system 
for the redemption of bank-notes. The 
currency volume will then adjust itself to 
the wants of trade, without any voting or 
regulation by Congress. Any attempt to 
determine the volume by legislative enact- 
ment is the sheerest kind of quackery. 
When Congress has passed suitable laws to 
secure the hillbolder, its proper work is 
done. The effort todo more is always an 
effort to do too much, and is more likely 
to be harmful than beneficial. 




















Pusurance, 
THEN AND NOW. 





Lire insurance was never more popular 
with sensible men than it is at the present 
time. Its operations have become so great 
that it is difficult to convey any idea of 
their magnitude in a popular form. Long 
lines of figures reciting the capital accumu- 
lated, the moneys received, the losses 
paid—figures which represent the fact that 
thousands of people have lived and died 
under the protection of life insurance—do 
not always make a deep impression on the 
reader. A man is not astonished by mil- 
lions if he has never tried to realize what a 
million is, and remains content to regard 
the word simply as an indication of vast- 
ness, as the old lady regarded that blessed 
word Mesopotamia as an indication of the 
Gospel. Nor can we make much impres- 
sion on such people by those ingenious de- 
vices which are intended to give an objec- 
tive realigy to figures; as, when we are told 
that the number of lives insured in the 
United States is so large that if all the in- 
sured persons were assembled they would 
cover the Iowa prairies, or that a girdle 
formed of these people would reach around 
the earth, the illustration, which is intended 
to be impressive, is unsatisfactory. 

The growth of life insurance in this coun- 
try during the last few years is represented 
by sums of millions. It commenced with the 
organization of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in this city,in 1859, and increased 
steadily year by year. In 1862, three years 
after the establishment of this Society, the 
number of persons whose lives were insured 
by companies doing business in New York 
was only sixty-five thousand. Now the 
number of persons insured is nearly eight 
hundred thousand. Then the accumulated 
capital of all the American life insurance 
companies was thirty million dollars. Now it 
is not less three hundred and fifty million 
dollars. Then their annual income did not 
exceed six million dollars. Now it is near- 
ly one hundred and twenty million, and the 
amount of the life insurance written in their 
policies has increased from one hundred and 
eighty-three million to more than twenty- 
one hundred million dollars. During this 
period the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
alone has distributed to its policyholders 
and their heirs nineteen million dollars! And 
yet there remains a great multitude of unin- 
sured persons, whose family responsibilities 
are as imminent as are those of the eight 
hundred thousand who have already placed 
their wives and children under insurance 
protection. Prudence may be inclined to 
travel by different courses to that auspicious 
goal called family provision ; but, after all, 
there is no path less hazardous, less painfu) 
on the journey, or more economical, safe, 
and sure to lead to the goal, than life insur- 
ance. 

It is not easy to appreciate the history 
which the statistics of life insurance relate, 
nor the beneficial influence which this busi- 
ness will exercise upon our national pros- 
perity. The mind cannot retain the many 
details of which the whole is composed, and 
life is too short for studying the computa- 
tions which show such great results. But» 
if we fail in the attempt to comprehend the 
millions, we certainly can understand this : 
that a business which in the natural course 
of its transactions has produced such great 
results is entitled to our admiration and re- 
spect. Life insurance isa great and grow- 
ing fact and the increasing record of the 
insured is one of the noblest records in the 
world. 





CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE. 


WE do not like a plan which requires the 
co-operation of so many different persons, 
When we desire to get our life insured, we 
go straight to the office of some strong com- 
pany, with a capital of twenty or thirty 
millions of dollars, and then we feel safe, 
In the event of death, our family have only 
one party to deal with. They go to the 
institution just as they would go to a bank 
where money is deposited to their credit, 
The amount insured is secured to them by 
by a legal contract, which is a virtual mort- 
gage on every dollar of the enormous capi- 
tal. Of course, such an insurance is as 
secure as anything on earth can be, We 
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confess we like this better than sending 


round to five hundred different persons 
to collect ten dollars apiece.—WV. Y. Hoan- 
gelist. 


One of the best points to be observed iu 
favor of life insurance, at the present time, 
is that, while all other financial institutions 
have been shaken to their very foundations, 
while banks and commercial houses have 
been tottering and falling during the recent 
panic, not one single life insurance com- 
oy has shown the least signs of distress. 

very man who has deposited his woney 
with one of these legitimate institutions has 
felt that it was safe; and this very sense of 
security is the strongest indorsement that 
the institution of life insurance can have. 


INSURANCE. 














INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS. 


The General Accident Policies of the TRAVELERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY of Hartford may be ob- 
tained without delay and at small cost, and they 
insure against 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS. 
CARRIAGE ACCIDENTS. 

BRIDGE ACCIDENTS. 

STREET ACCIDENTS. 

ACCIDENTS BY MACHINERY. 
ACCIDENTS IN THE SHOP. 
ACCIDENTS IN THE FACTORY. 
ACCIDENTS OF FARMING. 
ACCIDENTS OF BUILDING. 
ACCIDENTS BY DROWNING. 
ACCIDENTS OF RIDING OR DRIVING. 
ACCIDENTS OF WALKING. 
ACCIDENTS OF TRAVELING. 
ACCIDENTS OF STAYING AT HOME. 
ACCIDENTS ON THE LAND. 
ACCIDENTS ON THE WATER. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL pee Attone. 
ACCIDENTS EVERYWHE 


@@" Tue TRAVELERS also grants oy forms of full 
Life * Endowment Insurance, and offers peculiar 
inducements in its sensible all-cash plan, its defi- 
nite, straightforward contract, its ample security, 
its low premiums, and its good management. 


JAS. CG. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, SECRETARY. 
CHAS. E. WILSON, Ass’r SECRETARY. 
GEO. B. LESTER, ACTUARY, 
New York Office, 207 Broadway. 


New England 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


goth Annual Statement, Jan. 1, 1874 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1873, $11,000,172 03 
INCOME FOR 1873. 

Premiums received............ $2,540,307 06 

Intetest receivéd.,.......00. 











$3,288,080 54 
ns 
Gross Assets Jan. 1, 1874, $14,288,261 57 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims to Policy-holders. $660,611 00 
Death Claims not yet called for. 115,777 00 


Matured Endowments........... 18,100 00 
Commissions to Agents, Taxes, 
Examiners’ Fees, etc..,....... 177,434 00 
Advertising, Printing, Salaries, 
and all other expenses........ 156,061 71 
Returned to Policy-holders, 
Dividends, etc........-+++....++ 419,621 14 
Interest Paid for Advance on 
Investments...........ccsceeeces _ 20,877 20 $1,500,082 1 


Net Assets Dec. 31, 1873.....$12,719,179 46 
Net Agsets Dec. 31, 1872..... 11,000,172 03 
$1,719,007 43 


B. F. STEVENS, President. 
J. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
110 BROADWAY. 
§. S. STEVENS, Agent and Attorney. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


4 Broadwa 
—_ Sater Warren Street, 4 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
: CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
” LOTR RBOL Md ROONOMICAT MANAGEMENT, 
and A RpRALIT ity TO THE 
Al forms of Life and mono re Poticten Issued,” 
HM DM WITT, President. 
‘WHITING, Actanr?. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











: at CHARLES | SUMNER. 


LIFELIKE 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 
By RITCHIE, 


The most perfect likeness 
of the great Statesman ever 
published. Ready for deliv- 


ery in May. Sent for one 
new subscriber. articulars 
elsewhere. 





OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 35 WALL STREET. 


NEw YORK, January 224, 187 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 8ist December, 1873, is 
submitted in conformity with the requirements of its 
Charter: 
Premiums outstanding December 3ist, 1872. $328,367 63 


Premiums reeeived during the year 1873.... 1,420,627 33 
Total Premiums... ........seeesseees $1,743,994 96 
Premiums marked off as from Jan- 
uary ist to December fis, ‘Sr3 besobesneun $1,497,054 03 
Paid during same period : pan = an —f 
Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 
Reinsurance, and Interest....$1,276,845 88 
Return of Premiums........,..... 74,386 02 
Paid to Policyholders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock.... 85,925 77 


The Assets of the Company on the 3ist December, 
1878, were as follows: 
Lee $44,118 01 
United States, State, and Bank Stocks, and 

BORD O BOSCH... ...00. ois ciiciecdbccocccdece 295,444 00 


yo “4 
hat @ semi-annual dividend of FIVE 6) 
PER ER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or thar Tle: 
oP vebeuars were and after MON DAY, the second 


TRU ST TEES. 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAMES D. FISH, JOSEPH SLAGG, 
ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
BRYCE GRAY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
N. L. McCREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., PAUL N SPOFFORD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 
JO8. WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT 


ELWOUD WAL'TER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, ZJr., V. Pres, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V. Pres. 
Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
PHENIX PU RANGE Pe TRPANY, 
enews | SHAW, ag STEPHEN pg Pres’t 
Office in Ne ork, 173 Broad’ 
Western and Southern Depa: ent, 7 Te “Balle 8t., 
At th t of i ia t, th 
he request, @ its Pres en ” e ae 3 
= ered - the purpose of maki a th oroul in- 
ofalithe affairs of the oR 
ACH DOME PANY, as well as an graeen of . Se- 
other 


say iusnce of that re request, = paving made 


betare are Sas in detail as: well of books 
Ma & and th 2. 
‘vith D a gata ane iease es 


RUNeY 3 
have been fa hy 


mn in & mo 
brie By ne beige = vee believe gong whi 





hi anar shows a sutplus of $8 


Page the last two naif yeare th = 
Pre hy yg 
bt ipon't 8 1d mrevor assenethents 


BU GUS R Ls Bs BRT. reat ores amounting 

apie cigo tre was time he m the t ce prior 
eget Te Sy sg ea aT 
"Ge asciaration ofa da Midend of hve 


ANUARY » 1874. 
ISAAC H. 2 alemenat 
UST 1AM P. BE ALE, Finance Committee. 
ND: Vv. oro . 
8. tS L, vl 


THOS. i RODMAN. 





METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


$300,000. | : 


Insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President, 
AAMURL, 4. TOUNG, Bearetars, 





Capital, 


Policies 


President, L. W. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INST 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St. 


[April 16, 1874, 


CE 0, 


























CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


issued, 62,000. 


Assets - - - - - - $6,500.000. 


FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 


Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, S. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 





HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 





Cc. Ve WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


i Assistant Secretaries. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDPY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Srvazr, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Barrusrr, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 

Assets, Jan. (st, '74, $2,255,937 08 

Liabilities - - - £471,081 95 
Branch offices: 


2% COURT STREET, BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 





DIREC TORS : 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRA 


M BARNEY, 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAW. ey TURNURB, 


A. A. LO A. SA ai 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Wit, HLSW ‘AN. 


W: 
¢. BOWEN, | 


B. 
BeNErros 6. WU WILL ‘ 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, WELLI ON CLAPP 
WM. B CASW. "HENRY F. SPAULDING, 

MACH ARDS OBERT EH McCURDY 
Hon RACH B. RP TIN, GEORGE MOSLE. 7 


Gee R 
BEL Ais, SRR IE 


Pika MeN 


B Agency Dep’ 





fetes Genel Metts be. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 14. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 81st December, 1878: 

+ — p sessed on Marine Risks fro 


1st January, 1873, to 31st December, 1873, $6,511,114 23 
cilums 6 on ’ Policies not marked 0 it 
FODUATY, 1873..00ccccccccccccccccocpecccccces 212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 93 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine ks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1873, to 3lst December, 1873....---+++++++++ $6,290,016 4 
Losses paid duri ing the same period........ 2,960,882 & 
Returns of ¢ Premium: and Expenses....... 1,258,319 % 


The Company has the ut el Assets, vis: 
United States and State of New ae 
tock, City, 


Bank, and other Stocks.. - 567,105 00 

s secured 2 Stocks a and a 2,802,000 00 

Estate M 467,000 00 
Interest. and: poem pan and claims due 

mpany, estimated at.. eoee. _ 422,894 66 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 2,833,302 27 

CaiBih Th Baak.........ccccccscccccccccccccscece 521,340 59 

Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
$ist Deceniber, 1973, for which certificates will be 
fesued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J, BH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





ER, v. 
HART ERT. Sota 0-10, 
ILLIAM E.DODGR, CHA 


H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD JR, ,ADOLEH i LEMOY B 
SiS LOW, ADAM T. SACK te 
SABRE? ARONA FIs 
BABCOCK. HORACE GRAY. 


J. D. JONES, sak 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


Fine Large and perfect Steel Engrav- 
ing of this great Statesman, 


By RITCHIE, 


Sent for One New Subscriber. 
Ready for Delivery in May. 
SEB PARTICULARS ELSKRWHERE 
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NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 846 and 348 BR ADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIy,. 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
game time the Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing, 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 














MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


—_— 


KTRUSTEES: 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, . 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC 0, KENDALL, 


DANIEL 8. MILLER, SANFORD COBB, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, EDWIN HOYT, 

WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, J. F. SEYMOUR, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D: 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


CORNELIUS: R. BOGERT, M.D:,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., "| Beariners 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Medica? Examiner. 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
tvailable immediately in reduction of the s#cond and all subsequent annual premiums. 
If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have éver been consistent with the best business 
Principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


ee by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has recived the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of thelr time in 
aoa gee for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
Diistied, terms and conditions a: a daamtanabenteewetel of 
tte G pply , apy 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 100 & 102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ee 


This company possesses the following attractive features: 


1. Its premiums are about twenty-five per cent. less than those usually charged by 
other companies, thus enabling those contemplating insurance to secure beyond contin- 
gency one-third more insurance than the same premiums will secure in a mutual company. 
2. These premiums are justified by experience. Their sufficiency and propriety have 
been abundantly verified by the approval of the best financiers and actuaries in the country. 

8. The Universal offers a fair, straightforward, and business-like contract—so much 
insurance for so much premium. 

4. Everything promised in the Company’s advertising documents is guaranteed in its 
policy, including an equitable surrender value clause, in which a stated amount of paid-up 
.ife or paid-up termi insurance is given for each year of the policy. 

5. Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death. 

6. The Company has issued over 20,000 policies, is in a sound and flourishing con- 
dition, and enjoying a rapidly increasing patronage. 


SS 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Geo. C. Richardson & Co. 
MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres. American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE 8. COR, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGE T. HOPS, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co. 
THOMAS M. MARKOK, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUBLL W. TORREY, 122 Hast 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBOT, Pres; of Commissioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th Street. 

J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Brdadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company. 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 1% Hast 58th Street. 

BOBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXaMinER. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 


—_o0—_— 
OFFICERS. 
WrtusM Warxer, President. 
Humer J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Joux H. Bew zy, Secretary. 


Gores L. Montacos, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lauemart, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 








Accumulated Assets, Dam. 1, 1874............cccccccccccccccces $8,087,211 09 
Gross Liabilities, including résServe..............cccccccccecs 6,909,968 29 
Surplus as to Policyholders...............ccccccccscccscsccececes 1,177,243 73 


RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47. 


From the surplus, as above, of $1,177,248.78 a return pried are gene (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy, 


IN PROPORTION TO ITs CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH U8, which return premium will be availablé on settle- 


thent/of the ANNUAL premiuih falling due in 187. 
he SAYINGS Bike PI.AN.” reduitly Ynteotubed by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
Sea eee CASH SURRENDER VALUE and aré as negotiable ass 


GEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. 


HENRY W: JOHNSON, 
Counsel. 


HOME 


INSURANGE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, pte —_ Broadway. 


CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


E. W. DERBY, M.D., 
Consulting Physician. 












CASH CAPITAL, - = = = - ° = = $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS Jan. ist, 1874, — hee ° = bo. 9 = bas ? $4,352, 697 68 
LIABILITIES, = OS ee eee eS, oS SO hs rn ae 
vourr 7) by Skmi-ANNUAL Sraviuani towing the Ondine of the Company on the first day of Jan- 
ASSETS. LS £18 43 
tad Morteaded, bel peitig dist tid én Weal Seca ‘worth $5,  epeny ee ee 
Pee 1 — rcpuaacayme a pesmeprtamanesmaren an THe 


State Bonds. § 
pte i ane @ f Agents. le eeeeese ne ae 
Relvages ane Palapni "Policies Wisiod sé thls Ottise’ ie : eee 


Total. 7” 
Seas Narr Sab TUMOOTT, TIVE, 0. 5a ise cckiliscivdececccevvcccdeccvescessoccsee . 9216365 35 3 
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A CREMATION ELEGY. 
De mortuis not even bones, 
“Where fs thy grave, my love? I want to weep.” 
—Festus. 











THE la through which my love has 
own 
Be sacred now with all perpetual fires; 
Her ashes, shrouded in this hollow urn, 
Are all that’s left of dead love’s fond desires. 


How oft, when wandering near this hallowed 


spo 
And thinking of the days that are no more, 
ae eyes shall seek yon renee oe 
rough which sweet Ellen’s volatiles did 
pour. 


Sweet carbon, loved ammonia, water fine, 
HO, CO, NH, of daintiest mold, 

Are allshe was. Ah! wherefore then repine, 
Since not for aye the chemic forces bold ? 


Ye powers that hold above the silent dead 
Your everlasting speechless watch and ward; 

That thaw the frost that biods so deara head; 
That melt the golden bowl, the silver cord; 


To you, ye viewless spirits of the air, 
Cohesion, chemical affinity, 

Straight have I yielded up my Ellen fair, 
To act upon her sweet divinity. 


And you, my brothers, when my. days are 
eaded, 
I pray you this last favor for me do: 
Ah! lay my body there, whence she ascended, 
To fly up through the flue up which she flew. 





A STORY FOR BOYS. 


Eprrors Tne INDEPENDENT: 

NEARLY twenty-five years ago I read the 
following touching story in a newspaper. 
It made an impression which never can be 
forgotten. It influenced my conduct toa 
beloved mother, now in Heaven; and, be- 
lieving it will dv good to many others, I re- 
spectfully ask its republication in Tue Ly- 
DEPENDENT. A Fatuer. 


THE TIMELY WARNING. 





My father after an absence of three years 
returned tothe house so dearto bim. He 
had made his last voyage, and rejoiced to 
have reached a haven of rest from the 
perils of the sea. During bis absence I had 
grown from a child and baby of my 
mother’s (for I was her youngest) into a 
rough, careless, and headstrong boy. Her 
gentle voice no longer restrained me. I 
was often willful and sometimes disobedi- 
ent. I thought it indicated manly superi- 
ority to be independent of a woman’s in- 
fluence. My father’s return was a fortunate 
circumstance for me. He soon perceived 
the spirit of insubordination stirring witb- 
in me. I saw by his manver that it dis- 
pleased him, although for a few. days he 
said nothing to me about it. 

It was an afternoon in October, bright and 
golden, that my father told me to get my 
bat. and take a walk with him. We turned 
down a narrow lane into a fine open field— 
a favorite playground for the children in 
the neighborhood. After talking cbeerful- 
ly on different topics for awhile, my father 
asked meif I observed that huge shadow 
thrown by a mass of rocks that stood in 
the middle of the field. I replied that I did. 

‘*My father owned this land,” said be. 
“Tt was my playground when a boy. That 
rock stood there then. To me it is a beacon, 
and whenever Llook at itI recall a dark 
spot in my life—an event so painful to 
dwell upon that, if it were not as a warn- 
ing to you, I should not speak of it. Listen, 
then, my dear boy, and learn wisdom from 
your father’s errors. 

“*My father died when I was a mere 
child. I was the onlyson. My mother was 
a gentle, loving woman, devoted to her 
children and beloved by everybody. I re- 
member her pale, beautiful face—hber sweet, 
affectionate smile—her kind and tender 
voice. In my childhood I loved her in- 
tensely. I was never happy apart from her; 

and she, fearing that I was becoming too 
much of a baby, sent me to the high school 
in the viliage. After associating a time 
with rude, rough boys, I lost in a measure 
my fondness tor home and my reverence for 
my mother; and it became more and more 
difficult for her to restrain my impetuous 
nature. I thonglt it indicated a want of 
manliness to yield to beranthority or to ap- 
pear penitent, although I knew_that my 
conduct pained her. The epithet I “most 
dreaded was girl-boy. I could not bear to 
hear it sid by my companions that | was 
tied to my mother’s apron-strings. From a 
quiet, home-loving cbild, I soon became a 
wild, roistering boy. My dear mother used 
every persuasion to induce me to seek hap- 
piness within the precincts of home. She 
exerted herself to mike our fireside attract- 
ive, and my sister, following her self-sacri- 
ficing example, sought to entice me by 
planning games and diversions for my enter- 
tainment. I saw all this; but did not heed 


*¢ It was on an afternoon like this that, as 
I was about. leaving the dining-table, to 
spend the intermission between morning 
and evening school in the street, as usuxl, 
my. mother laid her hand on my shoulder, 
and said mildly, but firmly: ‘My son, I 
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wish you to come with me.’ I would have 
rebelled, but something in her manner awed 
ine. She put on her bonnet, and said to 
me: ‘We will take a little walk togeth- 
er.’ I followed her in silence; and, as I 
was passing out of the door, Lebserved one 
of my rude companions skulking about the 
house, and I knew he was waiting for me. 
He sneered asI went past him. My pride 
was wounded to the quick, He was a very 
bad boy; bu!, being some years older than 
myself, he exercised a great influence over 
me. I followed my mother sulkily, till we 
reached the spot where we now stund—be- 
neath the shadow of this huge rock. Oh! 
my boy, could that hour be blotted from my 
memory, which has cast a dark shadow 
over my whole life, gladly would I exchange 
all that the world can offer me for the quiet 
peace of mind I should enjoy. But no! 
like this huge, unsightly pile stands the 
monument of my guilt forever. : 

‘* My mother, being feeble in health, sat 
down, and beckoned me to sit down beside 
her. Her look, so full of tender sorrow, is 
present tome now. I would not sit, but 
continued standing sullenly beside. ‘ Al- 
fred, my dear son,’ said she, ‘ have you lost 
all love for your mother?’ I didnot reply. 
‘I fear you have,’ she continued; ‘and may 
God help you to see your own heart, and me 
to do my duty!’ She then talked to me of 
my misdeeds; of the dreadful consequences 
of the course I was pursuing. By tears and 
entreaties and prayers she tried to make an 
impression on me. She placed before me 
the lives and examples of great and good 
men; she neg to stimulate my ambition. 
I was moved; but too proud to show it, and 
remained standing in dogged silence beside 
her. I thought: ‘What will my compan- 
ions sav, if, after all my boasting, I yield at 
last and submit to be led by a woman?’ 

“ What agony was visible on my mother’s 
face when she saw thut all she said and suf- 
fered failed to move me. She rose to go 
bome, and I followed at a distance. She 
spoke no more to me till we reached our 
own door. 

‘** Tt is school-time now.’ said she. ‘Go, 
my son, and once more let me beseech you 
to think upon what I have said.’ 

‘**T sha’n’t go to school,’ said I. 

‘* She looked astonished at my boldness, 
but replied firmly: ‘Certainly you will go, 
Alfred. I command you.’ 

“*T will not,’ said 1, with a tone of defi- 
ance. 

***QOne of the two things you must do, 
Alfred—either go to school this moment, or 
I will lock you in your room and keep you 
there till you are ready to promise implicit 
obedience to my wishes in future.’ 

*¢*T dare you to doit,’said I. ‘ You can’t 
get. me up-stairs.’ 

**‘Alfred, choose now,’ said my mother, 
who laid her hand upon my arm. She 
trembled violently and was deadly pale. 

*** If you touch mé, I wil! kick you,’ said 
I, in a terrible rage. God knows 1 knew 
not what I said, 

*** Will you go, Alfred ?” 

“*No,’ I replied, but quailed beneath her 
eyes. : 

***Then follow me,’said she, as she 
grasped my arm firmly. I raised my foot 
—oh! my son, bear me!—TI raised my foot 
and kicked her, my sainted mother. How 
my head reels as the torrent of memory 
rushes over me. I kicked mv mother—a 
feeble woman—my mother. She staggered 
back a few steps and leaned against the 
wall. She did not look at me. I saw her 
heart beat against her breast. ‘O Heayen- 
ly Father! she cried, ‘forgive him, He 
knows not what he does.’ The gardener 
just then passed the door, and, seeing my 
mother pale and almost unable to support 


‘Take this boy up-stairs and lock him in 
his own room,’ said she, and turned from 
me. Looking back, as she was entering her 
room, she gave me such a look. It will for- 
ever follow me. It was a look of agony 
mingled with the intensestlove. It wasthe 
last unutterable pang from a heart that was 
broken. 

“Tn-a moment I found myself a prisoner 
in my own room. I thought for a moment 
I would fling myself from the window and 
dash my braivs out; but I felt afreid to 
die, I was not penitent. At times my 
heart was subdued, but my stubborn pride 
rose in an instant and bade me not to vield. 
The pale face of my mother haunted me. 
I flung myself’ on the bed and fell asicep. 
I woke at midnight, stiffened bv the damp 
night air, terrified with frightful dreams. 
I would have songitt mv mother at that 
moment, for I trembled with fear;.hbut my 
door was fast. With'the daylight my ter- 
rors were dissip:ted, and I became bold in 
resisting all good impulses. The servant 
broucht my menls; but I did not taste them. 
I thonght the day would never end. Just 
at twilight [ heard a light footstep approach 
the door. It was my sister, who called me 
by name. 

‘** What may I tell mother from you?’ 
sbe asked. 

“ * Nothing.’ I replied. 

***¢Ob! Alfred, for my sake, for all our 
sakes, say that you are sorry. She longs to 
forgive you.’ 

**¢] won't be driven to school against my 
will,’ said I. 

“*But you will co if she wishes it, dear 
Alfred.’ said my sister, pee 

*¢ * No, I won't,’ said 





say a word more about it’ 


herself, he stopped. She beckoned bim in.’ 


‘and you necdn’t 





“*Oh! brother, you will kill her! you will 
kill her! And then you can never have a 
happy moment. 

“T made no reply to this, My feelings 
were touched, but I still resisted their in- 
fluence. My sister called. me; but | would 
not answer. I beard ber footsteps slowly 
retreating, and again I flung myself on the 
bed, to pass another wretched and fearful 
night. Oh, God! how wretched, how fear- 
ful I did not know. . 

“Another footstep, slower and feebler 
than my sister’s, disturbed me. A voice 
called me by name. It was my mother’s. 

‘**Alfred, my son, shall Icome in? Are 
you sorry for what you have done?’ she 
asked. 

‘I cannot tell what influence operating 
at that moment made me speak adverse 10 
my feelings. The gentle voice of my 
mother, that thrilled through me, melted the 
ice from my obdurate heart, and I longed to 
throw myself on ber neck; but I did not. 
No, my boy, I.did not. But my words 
gave the lie to my heart when I said I was 
notsorry. I heard her withdraw. I heard 
her groan. I longed to call her back; but I 
did not. 

“I was wakened from an uneasy slumber 
by bearing my name called loudly, and my 
sister stood by mv bedside. 

“Get up, Alfred. Ob! don’t wait a 
moment! Get up; come with me. Mother 
is dying!’ 

‘1 thought I was dreaming; but I got up, 
melancholy, and followed my sister, On 
the bed, pale and cold as marble, lay my 
mother. She had-not undressed. She had 
thrown herself on the bed to rest. Arising, 
to go again to me, she was seized with a 
palpitation of the heart and borne senseless 
to her room. 

‘**I cannot tell you my agony as I looked 

upon ber. My remorse was tenfold more 
bitter from the thought that she would 
never know it. I believed myself to bes 
murderer, 1 fell on the bed beside her. I 
could not weep. My heart burned in my 
bosom; my brain was all on fire. My 
sister threw ber arms around me and wept 
in silence. Suddenly we saw a slight motion 
of mother’s hand; her eyes unclosed. She 
had recovered corsciousness, but not speech. 
She looked at me and moved her lips. I 
could not understand her words. ‘Mother! 
Mother!’ I shrielsed, ‘say only that you 
forgive me.’ She could not say it with her 
lips: but ber hands pressed mine, She 
smiled upon me, and, lifting her thin white 
hands, clasped my own within them and 
cast her eyes upward. She moved her lips 
in prayer: and thus she died, I remained 
still kneeling beside that dear form till my 
gentle sister removed me. She comforted 
me, for she knew the heavy load of sorrow 
at my heart—heavier than the grief for the 
loss of a mother, for it was a load of sorrow 
for'sin. The joy of youth had left me for- 
ever. 
‘““My son, the suffering such memories 
wake must continue as long as life. God is 
merciful; but remorse for past misdeeds is 
a canker-worm in the beart that preys upon 
it forever.” 

My father ceased speaking and buried 
his face in his hands. He saw and felt the 
bearing bis narrative had upon my charac- 
ter and conduct. I have never forgotten it. 
Boys who spurn a mother’s control, who are 
ashamed to own that they are wrong, who 
think it manly to resist her authority and 
upmaply to yield to her influence, beware ! 
Lay not up for yourself bitter memories for 
your fature yeurs. 

Ce 


ALMOST BEWILDERED. 





Tue day after our arrival in New York 
we called on Doctor Gray, a venerable phy- 
sician of high character, to whom our at- 
tention had been called by Robert Dale 
Owen, a8 a witness to the most remarkable 
phenomena recorded in his book. What 

d between the Doctor and ourselves I 
do not feel at liberty to repeat; but he gave 
us the address of Doctor Henry Slade as a 
medinm possessing the most wonderful 
powers, e drove at once to his residence, 
and, wishing to be entirely frank, intro- 
dnced ourselves by presenting our cards. 
His apartments were elegant and his man- 
ners quiet and gentlemanly. His health was 
manifestly delicate, and his face weird and 
abvormal—just such a person as the imag- 
ination might conceive as hovering between 
two worlds. As we followed Doctor Slade 
into his audience chamber, and the door 
closed behind us, I was struck with a feel- 
ing of awe, This impression, however, was 
derived merely from my imagination, for 
the room was simply furnished and flooded 
witb light. In the middle of the floor stood 
an old-tashioned walnut breakfast-table, 
with its wines spread. Around the walls 
were half a dozen chairsya small bookease 
and a few pictures completed the furniture. 
A glance of the eve would have satisfied 
any one that no machinery or artificial ap- 
pliances of any kind conld be used there 
without detection; but, to answer the curi- 
ous and silence cavilers to whom we. might 
afterward relate what happeved, we made 
a thorough examination of everything in 
the room. 

Piacing a slate and pencil on the taole, 
the Doctor, after seaung us at its opposite 
sides, took a chair at the head ; ard, laying 
our hands together, we awaited develop- 
ments. In a few moments a gentle rap- 
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ping was heard—first on the floo- 
the underside of the table, pee agen 
wall eight feet away, and in the very oink 
xt 
instant on the back of my chair, and 
with such emphasis that I could feel the 
vibrations. Till now our hands had been 
clasped; but the Doctor, releasing one of 
his, picked up the pencil and with his teeth 
broke off a small fragment, not larger than 
@ grain of wheat, and, placing it on the 
slate, held it under the table, pressing the 
slate with bis open palm against its lower 
surface, the bit of pencil being between 
them. In a very little while we heard a 
sound #s of a pencil writing, und could see 
in the medium’s face his resistance to the 
pressure upon the slate. When the writing 
ceased the slate was withdrawn and handed 
to Rost, and, writteo in a clear, distinct 
hand, we read: “ God bless you! A. P,R.” 
—the initials of his wife’s name. He wag 
visibly moved at this; the blood mounted 
to his cheeks and bis eves were suffused 
with tears, Recovering from his emotion 
he asked a question, the simple frankness 
of which indicated bis faith. The pencil 
wrote: ‘‘ Yes, 1 am A. P. R., Banish all 
doubts. Heaven is shining io your soul,” 
Here the Doctor announced that, this being 
the first effort of the spirit to communicate. 
it was exhausted. But, to further illustrate 
his power, and to show the familiar rela. 
tionsbip existing between himself and a 
deceased wife, he took from the bookcase 
an accordeon, and with bis right band held 
it at arm’s length, asking: ‘‘ Allie, will you 
play a tune for the gentlemen ?” When sure 
enough it began to discourse, as though 
plaved upon by living hands. I asked if. it 
would play when beld in my bands.‘ Yes, 
but notatune.” Holding it out at a right 
angle, with as much strength as L could 
command, an irresistible force drew my 
hand down, stretcbing the instrument sey. 
eral times to its full length, ard causing it 
to utter that peculiar nasal drawl it always 
gives in the hands of the uninstructed, 

This sitting was at high noon and with 
all the light that could stream in through 
two large windows; and the pencil used 
was too small] for human fingers to clutch, 
Making an engagement for the next morn- 
ing, we left the Doctor, profoundly. im- 
pressed with what we had scen and full of 
hope for the future. We were consequent. 
lv prompt in, keeping the appointment. 
Being seated as before, the medium Dit the 
point from his pencil, and, dropping it ou 
the slate, held it under the table; when 
almost instantly the scratching. of the pen. 
cil was heard. It continued for several 
minutes; and when the slate was with. 
drawn its entire face had been written over, 
in a fair round hand, the pencil being mar 
ly worn out. We read: “My Own Dy. 
ling: As now Iam blest by coming to the 
one that is the life of my soul, oh! may you 
soon be blest by the spirit of God's love, as 
you are by the loving spirit of your dar. 
ling! Ol! L have so much to tell you I 
cannot think what to say first. I am your 
loving A. P. R.”. My triend asked me to 
copy this, and sugzested to the medium that, 
if a pencil-point were placed under the 
slate as it lay before me, perbaps the spirit 
would continue the message, while | tran- 
scribed. This was done, and mirabile dictu! 
the pencil began to write, and the slate to 
creep under my very eyes like a thing of 
life. Istopped my copying, and, holding 
the slate, listened .in amazement till the 
writing ceased. Bear in mind, a particle of 
pencil no bigger than a pin’s head was 
placed upon a walnut table-leaf, an inch in 
thickness, and an ordinary school-slate laid 
over it, and my hands (not the medium’s) 
employed in bolding it down. There was 
written: ‘My Dear: I hope you will cast 
off all. doubts, and always believe we are by 
you, to bless and guide you in the true 
paths of life,so you can come to us as 
pure and lovely as a human soul can come. 
Good-bye! God bless your loving soul! 


A. P. R.”—Joun Haywarp, in Lippincott’s. 


Magazine. 





In reference to recent proposals in the 
French Legislature, the Paris Gaulois sug- 
gcsis the promulgation of a decree fixing 
the ages for the performance of the various 
functions of life. The proposed list is as 
follows: ‘* No one shall be: 1. Put to nurse 
under the age of one day. 2. Cut his first 
tooth under the age of six months. 8. Say 
‘papa’ under the age of seven months. 
Walk under the age of ten months. 5. Be 
weaned under the age of one year. 
Wear his tirst trowsers under the age of three 
years. 7. Go to.a boarding-school undet 
the age of seven ycars. 8, Fall in love un- 
der the age of fifteen years. 9. Enter 
society under the age of eighteen years. 
10. Join the army under the age of twenly 
years, 11. Marry under the age of twenty: 
four years. 12..Be a sous-prefet ander the 
age of twenty-five vears, 13. Be a secre 
tary-general under the age of thirty years. 
14. Bea prefet under the age ot thirty-five 
vears, 15. Bea deputy under the age 
forty years, 16. Bea minister under the 
age of filtv-five vears, 17. Retire from pul 
lic life under the »ge of sixty years. ; 
President of the Republic under the age 0 
seventy-three years, 19. Die under the age 
of one hundred years.” 





Mrs.PARTINGTOS is collecting autocrats, spd 
will be grateful for any specimens of the band: 
writing of extinguished characters. 
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ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


Tuose merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show tbat the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousane dollars paid out in jus 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing’ is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. In hard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

Tbe following will show what is thought 
of Toe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 
Sir :—In November I acc a ellen ieee 
le, and INDEPENDENT) my water-proo 
preparation, “ Cuoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
a won fom Salans Wd See of printers’ 
uve. | Mcivertismg Stick well & Co.’s Mucilage and 
De eon tesa to enable me to forma 


nion of the value of the ubove-named 

oe an advertising media for specialties having 

rinsic value. I have derived more benefit from the 

advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 

combined qaverweonene ot all the other above- 
named papers. spectin ours. 
_ S. Ss. STAFFORD Chemi: 

213 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 











go nent has_ bee f th 

3—THE INDEPENDENT has mn one 0 e 
Re ~ de ba to me which I have patronized. 
You Eaves mune: bscri' 


bes a 3; and url the past 
of the very ‘atmilies; an 

jo and summer season | bh ede better re- 
suits from it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a single exception. 
linserted atrial advertisement of one-half page in 
* 2 ¢ * © (wh paper claims have a 
larger circulation than THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.) and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
between two und three times the money and responses 

ever the other, curs respectfull 

pec. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of * Pattern Bazaar.” 


New YorK, May 2ist, 1873, 
2% HENRY c. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
toouradvertisementin your paper. we most cheer- 
fully say that we receive more returns from THE IN- 
DEPENDENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it oue 
of the best _— in the country. 

) 


uly, 


J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co 





NEw York, June 234, 1873. 


MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
me Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 


country. The money expe 
purpose is abundantly repaid in the grea’ 
are daily aes from your extended circulation. 
We are well satisfied with a result which has more 
= justified your representations and our expecta- 


trul 
Yours truly; eNRY F. HOMES, See y 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INS. C 
ton, Lb. C., state that out of I 





-- Of Washing- 
best religious 
and secular pape-s, selected and advertised in 
liberally at the time of the formation of the 
‘ompany, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of everv 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
‘ INDEPENTY 


ENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
We first commenced advertising in THE INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as if two out of every three 

buy paint had 
ckets or said 

Our extensive sules date 


FINANCIAL, aprominent Banker, who advertises 
in ail the New York daily papers, decided 
THE INDEPENDENT. . 
: Ars he stated cing Mo 
together” more goud than @ rest put 
JORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS, 
CO.:“We have fouod THE INDEPENDENT the 
Yok Cheyer for insurance advertising in New 


A. BURDET 
for Laat TE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 





E :NDEPENDENT has been 
Most valuable of all the religious ——K rte 


have sur- 
us—exceed our anti 
m % now one ~,x best si —— 


SEWING MACHINE co. 


EPEND 
3 hy entire religious press 
+ C. TILTON, of Pittsburgh 
est advertisers in the Coukabressone es 
= ent in THE IND DENT has id me better 
ar Pomona to cost t) any er paper.” 
. S MUTUAL LIFE IN 
Mo.: re bat stay adver hn in 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


AND— 











Thousands Receiving Them! 





Tuok& INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it bas held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-kpown corps of American and for- 
eign contributors—a body of eminent 
authors, lurger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted by specialists in 
various departments of study; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns are filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general interest are discussed by competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as a Subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with Toe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of th« positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil; indeed, it ¢s an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is ove of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Zm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ine of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, und which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This bas been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographie stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oi Chromo, and is 
entitled 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really « 
beautiful specimen of the chromo lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we Co not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraitsand landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under tbe 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended aswing. In this swin 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligen! and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with bis slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. _ There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the bac und is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
a@ mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 
the picture ia one suggestive of \ 





innocence, and happiness. It is a delightful 
bousebold picture, suited to any parlor or 
drawing-room. 

tc It will be sent, post-paid, unmounted, 
to EVERY Annual Subscriber to ‘THE In- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3.00; or, mounted on 
canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for $3.25; 
Or, mounted on canvas and stretchers, like 
an oil paiating, for $3.50. The latter in all 
cases will be sent by express at the risk 
and expense of the subscriber. On account 
of its size (17 by 21) we cannot safely sead 
it wy. mail on stretchers, 

e also continue to give our Two Chro- 

mos, 


“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
““A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with ber kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eved fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
tbe kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty diflerent colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that havecver been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

We will tend sors of the above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEw 
yearly subscriber sent to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with $3 in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid,.mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 














RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 
picture has a *‘MOST STRIKING AND 
PERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—viz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
meil, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 38} Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
try, now given away for one subscriber and 
$3.25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable premiums ever offered for one sub- 
scriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 














IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER MOTLEY. 
LONGFELLO BEECHER, 
MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS, 
MRS. SIGOU EMERSO 
MRS. SOUT TH.  R.H. DANA. 
MITCHEL MARGARET FULLER 
WILLis, OssOLL 
HOLM a8. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY, MRS. STOWE. 
MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MKS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY. WHITTIER, 
ENTICE. LOWELL, 
W. KENDALL BOKER. 
MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR 
POF. 
TUCKERMAN, STODDARD, 
HAWTHORNE. IRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
ME rerox coome SHAG 
P. PE a 
Hor FMAN. HALLECK. 
ESCOTT 


-Remember! One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also Toe InpE- 
PREDENT for One 7ear, 
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Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—Vviz., $3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie’s 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President 
Grant and Vice-President Wmon. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING .OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


E will give a copy of this excellent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
@ yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving will be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 


" Providence” Wringer. 


E have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘*Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8)to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9: or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay 1s $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be direcxed. 


) 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE will send Tne INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postace paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as « present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tur INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 


Independent and Atlantic Monthly........ $6 00 
3 ** Harper’s Magazine...... 6 00 
. iy OO eee 6 00 
be ** Lippincott’s Magazine.. 6 00 
pie “ National 8.-8. Teacher.. 3 50 
ys *. St. Nicholas... .<o..ccece 5 50 
= - Harper's Weekly....... 6 00 
= = . ee 00 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher “* The Independent,” 
P. 0. Box 2787. New York City. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay be pd to 
persons representing themselves as agents until they 
receive the Premium and vur regular Form of Certiti- 
cate. bearing the fac-simile signature of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


The Juiependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Remittances must be made th Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, ‘f possible. hen neither of the-e 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
Inte protection against losses by mail, and all Poste 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

BY MAIL, $3.00 for 5:2 Numbers, in advance. 

“ 1.75 . 26 . - 
“ : # “ 1 3 . “ 
bss 3.50 “ 52 . after 3 mos. 
bes 00 “ 52 after 6 mos. 

If delivercd in New York City or British Prov.nces 
20 cents per year additional. 

Single copies 10 cents. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arearages is made us re 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the frst pa ment in advance. 

SUB BEKS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, anc. tc forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE REC 














KIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIKST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little ee 
low ticket attached tothe paper, which change is mace 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when 4 postage stamp 1s received the re- 
ceipt will be sent by mail. 

essrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
pow tee eee ne London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DFCISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 

st-oftice—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or wnetner ne nas suvscribed or nvut—is responsible 
for the payment. : 

2—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay ai! arreurages, or the publisher may cor- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, aid collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


ime 
4 times (one month)... .7 








1 
-70c.| 4 times (one month)... .85 
3 three months).foc./13  “ (three months).&e. 
6 “ (six * 0c.)26 “ (six « hide. 
& “ (twelve “ .0e.j92 “ (twelve “ 65 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EE ici ninnincitindinnccnenadamibesatammesss $1. 
4times (one munth)..... - 5c. 
13 times (three months).. - 9c. 
tebe x = pecccccccccccescsoccees 85c. 
Ee twelve “ bidkes<cnccaknadesaccoed Sue. 
PUBLISHER’s NOTICES......ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES, TwO DOL!.ARS PEB AGATE LINE. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES............. FirtTy CENTS A LINE. 
RRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four! ines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance, 
HENRY C. BOWEN . 
PUBLISEEa AND PROPRIETOR, 
No. 3 2ark Place. New York, 
WESTERN OFFICE: East Madison 8t., Chicago, 
w.L Hanae & CO., MANAGERS, 


THE CLEMATIS. 
No. I. 


BY PROF. E. 8. YOUNG. 











Brrore describing the more recent varieties, 
which by reason of the large size and high 
colors of their flowers bave brought their fami- 
ly into such notoriety, we will briefly describe 
the best four old varieties. 

C. FrammuLa.— The Sweet-scented.—Introduced 
into England in the 16th century, from the 
south of Europe. A vigorous plant, having 
pinnate leaves. The leaflets are smooth, dark 
green, and usually oval or linear in outline, but 
changing shape in various soils and climates. 
It has a profusion of small white intensely fra- 
grant flowers in summer and autumn; and 
when the seeds ripen the vessels are ornament- 
ed with white feathery tails in such quantity 
that they appear like bits of cotton. 

C. viITaLBa.—Traveler’s Joy or Common Vine 
Bower.—A native of England, as of the Conti- 
nent. This also has pinnate leaves, with leaflets 
partly cut, and not as dark a green as those of 
C. Flammula, Its habit is also coarser, the stem 
being more woody ; its white flowers are much 
less odorous than the Sweet-scented ; its seeds 
have a similar plumose process, which is so no- 
ticeable that it is sometimes called Old Man’s 
Beard. 

C. Vircrmstana.—Found in America. A very 
vigorous vine, though less robust than C. vital- 
ba. Its leaves are composed of three leaflets, 
which are heart-shaped and lobed. Flowers 
greenish white and fragrant. 

C. Virtceria.—Brought to England about 
the middle of the 16th century and was then 
considered the most beautiful of the family. 
It is not as strong a grower as those above- 
named; but the profusion of blue and purple 
flowers, borne on long, slender stems from July 
until frost, secured for it a place of honor. In 
certain situations it is even now one of the most 
desirable. ‘ 

We will now treat of sorts that have recently 
been brought into notice, most of them having 
been obtained by hybridizing. As the flower- 
ing qualities are so important, we will divide 
them into two classes—those that produce 

flowers from year-old wood and those in 
which flowers are upon the current year’s 
growth. This difference necessarily occasions 
difference of culture. To avoid confusion and 
repetition, we will first arrange the sorts in 
their proper relations, and then proceed to 
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DESCRIPTION. 

Fair Rosamond.—Flowers are frequently five 
or six inches across and consist usually of eight 
sepals of a blush white, with a claret-colored 
stripe through the center of each; very sweet. 

Monstrosa.—Flowers large, white, and semi- 
double. 

Standishit.—Large flowers of a delicate lilac- 
purple, with a metallic luster; profusely 
borne and very showy. 

Fortunei.—Flowers white, sometimes tinged 
with pink, shapgd like a rose; they have a 
sweet but delicate odor. 

J. Gould Veitch.—Flowers very double, some- 
times six inches across, and of a grayish blue 
color. 

Gem.—Flowers of deep lavender blue ; fre- 
quently measure six inches in diameter; a free 
and continuous bloomer. 

Imperatrice Hugente.—Flowers six or seven 
inches across, with broad sepals of pure white; 
very fine. 

Henryi.—Flowers ereamy white and large; 
of robust habit. 

Lanuginosa.—F lowers very large; light gray- 
ish blue, 

Lanuginosa nivea.-—A very free bloomer, hav- 
ing pure white flowers. 

Eady Bovill.—A free blooming sort, having 








layender-colored flowers, finely and regularly 
cupped ; quite distinct, 

Thomas Moore.—Its immense deep brownish 
violet flowers, frequently measuring eight 
inches across, are borne in profuse masses ; its 
conspicuous white stamens cause it to resem- 
ble.a large passion flower. 

Viticella rubra grandiflora. — Flowers are 8 
deep red or rich dark crimson color; are borne 
in remarkable abundance. 

Viticella venosa.—Flowers are a rich brown- 
ish purple, with the sepals veined with crim- 
son; larger than V. rubra grandiflora. 

Jackmanni,—Flowers large, of a deep yiolet- 
purple shade, with a bar through the center of 
each sepal. The whole flower has an indescrib- 
able velvety yet brilliant-appearance; equally 
remarkable for the quantity of bloom which it 
puts forth continuously from July until frost. 

Magnifica.—In habit and color of flower sim- 
ilar to 0. Jackmanni, though the crimson bars 
through the sepals are very strongly marked 
and vivid. 

Prince of Wales.—A very showy brownish 
purple flower. 

Rubro-violacea,—Flowers medium size, of 
bright claret-purple color; exceedingly effect- 
ive. 

Splendida.—Flowers maroon purple; large 
and rich. 

Star of India.—Flowers about four inches 
across; change from red to purple, the sepals 
barred with Turkey-red; very ostentatious in 
appearance. 

USES. 

The varieties of the Patens type are desirable 
as being spring blosomers; but, as they and 
those of the Florida type only produce flowers 
from the old wood, it is best that they be 
placed where permanence rather than grace is 
desired. Nor would they be satisfactory as 
bedding plants. Although the varieties of the 
Lanuginosa type do not yield the masses of 
bloom as continuously as the Jackmanni 
type, and, therefore, are not as suitable for 
bedding ; yet, as some of them are pure white 
—ecolor not found in Jackmanni type—they 
serve a most excellent purpose as contrasts 
upon the trellis and pillar. The varieties of 
both the Viticella and Jackmanni types 
are capable of filling almost any position. 
Especially are they effective when trained upon 
poles or frames of various forms, or used as 
bedding plants upon the lawn, with an edging 
of some distinctly colored but dwarfish vine or 
plant to intervene. between the gandy flowers 
and the green turf. : 

In the concluding chapter will be given di- 
rections for the culture of the Clematis and a 
few brief descriptions of specimen plants. 





HOW WINDOW GARDENING WAS 
INTRODUCED AMONG THE POOR 
CHILDREN OF BIRMINGHAM. 


A PLEASANT story is related by the London 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of a very interesting ex 
periment successfully made at Manchester in 
inducing children of the lower classes attend- 
ing a Sunday-school in that city to undertake 
window gardening : 


‘‘As it is an experiment in which many of 
our readers will, we think, be interested, we 
propose to give a short history of how it was 
brought about; and wedo this with the more 
pleasure because we are hopeful that it may 
lead to the trial of a similar plan in many of 
our large towns. 

“When the Royal Horticultural Society held 
its provincial meeting at Manchester there 
was, as our readers will remember, a congress, 
at which, among other papers, one on ‘ Cottage 
Window Gardening’ was read. Among the 
listeners was one driven to take shelter from 
the rain—a worthy citizen of Manchester, 
whose attention was at once arrested by the 
paper in question. Being, moreover, a Sunday- 
school teacher, he asked bimself the question 
whether Sunday-school children, many of 
whom, living in back crowded streets, never 
saw plants or flowers, might not be induced to 
take up window gardening, if the means for 
doing so were put within their reach. Being, 
however, quite unfamiliar with horticultural 
processes, this worthy man (whom we will call: 
Mr. Kindheart) felt his unfitness to do much: 
in the matter except to draw the attention of’ 
his fellow-teachers to the eubject. The idea 
had, howeyer, fastened deeply in his mind, and 
he determined to do what he could to realize 





paper at the congress; but, not being 
he failed in his attempt to gain hints 
and advice for his guidance from that source, 
Meanwhile, he mentioned the subject to 
his fellow-laborers and to teachers connect- 
ed with other schools. He obtained per- 
mission to deliver addresses to the children of 
several schools, in which he put his notions 
before them and their teachers. For these ad- 
dresses he was cordially thanked; but he was 
told on all hands that the difficulties in the 
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it. His first step was to find out, if possible, j, 
the name and address of the reader of the | 


familiar with any of the gardening journals, | 





way would render-it impracticable to carry out 
his idea. Mr. Kindheart was nota man to be 
daunted by difficulties ; so that, as.a first step 
toward a practical solution, he made a journey 
to the potteries and bought a load of tree pots, 
having which, he felt that somehow his young 
friends must be induced to become plant grow- 
ers. So by dint of perseyerance he at last got 
consent to go on with his scheme in the school 
to which he was attached. He then procured 
a load of soils and bought a paréel of mixed 
hyacinth bulbs. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘I have pots, 
soils, and bulbs; but nothing for drainage. 
However, there were plenty of bits of coke and 
clinkers lying about; so I put some small 
pieces at the bottom of each pot, then filled up 
with soil, and planted a bulbin each pot.’ This 
done, the children were invited to meet bim in 
the schoolroom on a given evening and were 
told the purpose of the meeting. Mr. Kind- 
heart had decided that it would be better for 
the children to pay a nominal price for pot, 
soil, and bulb; so he fixed on twopence as a 
gum which all who were really in earnest might 
easily obtain. A goodly number of children 
and youths of both sexes (ages-ranging from 7 
to 16) attended the meeting and invested their 
twopences. Copies of Mr. Bosanquet’s sheet 
of “Hints on Window Gardening’’ were also 
supplied to them, and a few words of 
advice as to what they were to do 
and what to avoid in the manage- 
ment of the bulbs were addressed to 
them. It was a source of much encouragement 
to Mr. Kindheart that the children took the 
matter up warmly, though several of them did 
not hesitate to express the doubts they had as 
to flowers growing from the bulbs, which was 
something quite beyond the range of their ex- 
perience. They were kindly told to follow the 
directions given them, and in due time leaves 
and flowers would make their appearance. 
Who can describe the anxiety with which the 
first signs of growth were looked for by these 
young gardeners? Itis equally impossible to 
do justice to the pleasure experienced in many 
ahumble home as the leaves gradually devel. 
oped, and how it. rose to the highest pitch 
when the flowers began to display themselves 
in all their beauty of form and color. 

‘From time to time Mr. Kindheart visited 
the children at their homes, and saw their pets, 
giving here a word of praise, there some ad- 
vice, and everywhere encouragement to per- 
severe. Then, when a sufficient number of the 
hyacinths were in full bloom, a day was fixed 
upon for them to be exhibited. The day hav- 
ing arrived, the curator of the Manchester 
Botanic Gardens undertook the office of censor 
and arranged the plants in order of merit. 
Then the young exhibitors were admitted, ac- 
companied by their parents and friends, and 
the admiration of the beautiful flowers was un- 
bounded. Next came the distribution of 
prizes, which Mr. Kindheart and friends whom 
be had interested in his work had provided 
and which consisted principally of books. A 
few encouraging words were addressed to the 
children, and then they returned to their 
homes, carrying with them their precious 
plants. 

“The success of the experiment was un- 
donbted, and we are glad to say it is to be re 
peated. Many of our young fellow-creatures 
have thus had brought immediately before 
their notice some of the wonders and beauties of 
plant life. Itis impossible to tell how many of 
them may have been influenced for good by the 
introduction to what must be a new world to 
them. It must not be forgotten that these 
children belong exclusively to the lower classes, 
and for the most part live in crowded parts of a 
great city, where they can, in the ordinary 
course of things, bave few or no opportunities 
of seeing anything ‘pertaining to the life of 
plants. What has been done at Manehest 
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GARDEN SEEDS. 
Alfred Bridgeman, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer, and Dealer in 


Vegetable, Field, 


Flower Seeds. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books. 


My annual priced Catalogues are now ready and 
mailed free to all applicants. They contain all the 
leading and most popular sorts of Vegetable, Field, 
and Flower Sceds, including all the most desir- 
able novelties of the past season. 





may be done equally well elsewhere, and we 
are satisfied that we are not unduly sanguine in 
anticipating that flower shows for school chil- 
dren may become general throughout the 
country.’ 
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GREAT REVOLUTION 
SEWING MACHINES, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 


No more Shuttles, no more Rewinding 
of Thread to make the Shuttle Stitch. 
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The Lathrop Combination Sewing Machine Co., 
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BONE DUST, VERY CHEAP. FIRE PROOF. 


JLROAD, MILL, STORE dae 
GUARANTEED PURE. FOR SALE aT 


Send for cards of colors and circulars. 














PETER COOPER’S GLUE OTHE ARGO MP’O CO. PACE & co., 
Ne. 17 Burling Slip, eer ante iain a Ay party Fe oy rt Box 342, va te No. 3 PARK PLACE New York, 











THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYW’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, ete., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purtfies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell: 
Hacking ugh, Cancerous ie cyan c 
Com igints, leeding of the Lungs. 

Brash, Tie Dol loreux, White Sw wellings. Ta 
cers, Skin and Hip’ Dis Diseases Me 
Kemale Complaints. ut, psy, xi 
Rheum, Bronce itis, aR ver Complaints, 
Ulcers tn the Th Mouth, Tumors, N th 


principle are within the curative of this won- 
der of Modern Chemistry, and a few 3 ~ will 
orms 


prove to any person using it for either of 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 
Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY -emosrcos lf 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
rate Ll cs Ax? CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN 
NE_ HUNDR DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 
or = MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 
THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED KXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN INTERN- 
ALLY ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM 
WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 
IMPORTANT.—Miners, rarmers, and others resid- 
ing _~ Sy aenely anette’ districts, where it is eitheals' to 


secure the services of a physician, RAD Y’s 
RISADY RELIEF is invalnedte. It can vane with 





Stomach, Lungs saNee, ‘or with Neu or with ee. Gaa- 


or Bruises ; or with ba ram , or Spasms. — 
application of AY'S READY RELIE 
hours you of the Soak. of these complaints featee 


mon SPASMS, SOUR STOMAC: 
HEARTBURN, SICK HEADACHE, DIARRHC@A, 
DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND IN THE BOWELS, 
and all INTERNAL PAINS. 

Travelers should alwaye carry a bottle of Rad- 
way’s Ready Kelief with them. A few drops in 
water = tbs better sickness or pains from change of 
py RL better than Fren Brandy or Bitters as 
a stimulan 

Sold by Drugsiite. Price Fifty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectiy tasteless, elegantiy coated with sweet 
purge, femninte. purify, cleanse, and sirengthen. 
way's Pills, for the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, 4 
epsia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, Inflammation of =| 
owels, Piles, and all Derangements of t . 
Viscera. Warranted to effect a positive oo 
ous ours. coptaining no mercury, ri eg or etal 





Fine Electro 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0,, 


550 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Tra Trade 
“Mark Eaants 


e 
Silver. > 


Factories, WEST MERIDEN, Conn. 


BOYNTONS 
FURNACES AND RANGES 


ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 


THE BRST N THE 


. BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


ICE CREAM 
FREEZER. 


ss (TINGLEY’S PATENT.) 
With the aid of this Freezers most delicious dessert 
of Ice bon any mee tard 

etc., Cy be m 
wiil of the operator with almost no trouble and but 
trifling expe Vt is at mnOW: the “ Best 














Freezer in the Wer * nd a luxury no family should 
be without. Fors... vy the trade 1 If you 
want the BES’ ire for ATCHLEY’S 
FREEZER, and, if not for sale Tex wn, send 
direct to CHAS. G. BLATCH anufac- 
turer, 

Dies 506 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 
THE NEW | .!¢ makes the least noise 


{tt is the most simple and 


AMERICAN | @uratte. The best for families 
eewinG |-.ua._... 


| jose ~_y™ This favorite 7a 
very variety 0: 
MACHINE. fom shuttle machine, 
bs ection 
Self-threading, | "Goon AGENTS WANTED 
Light-running. | for circulars address 
Principal one, 131 ESTNUT ST. Phila., ; 
or NEW YOuik office, 712 Bre eudway- 
Gurcasd, sr ie rare 8ST. 
8. Louis, Mo. - 608 N. 4TH BT. 





MEA BARES PARAGON SHIRTS. 
olige to order. of best materials. and warranted to 
-By to any part of the coun- 


Fancy Shirtings in 4 
Directions for measurement sen lication. 


RICHARD M 
Sixth avenue and Nineteenth street, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU 8 EN IT?@ “Offord’s Pulpit of 
the Day.’ A mont y publication of Sermons of 
the most noted preac ers living. Only a dollar a 


year. Sample co’ n Cents. 
Wma. B. BRO ELL & CO., 92 White St., N.Y. 


Lon & 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











DEGRAAF & TAYLOR 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND MATTRESSES, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie St., and 
130 and 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 


CONNECTED UNDER ONE ROOF. 














e have now on hand the Ae ome stock of oameion new patterns and designs for furnishing Ho’ through 
Wess ever offered by och. ofeniray new patars an doin f — 


Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls, and Private Houses furnished th ughout at wholesale prices 

The Floating Palaces—the steamers of the People’s Line, on the Hudson River—were furnished by us, 
PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 

Second and Third Avenue cars pass our stores. 


Entrance, 87 and 89 Bowery, New York. 





Also a large stock at our 
BRANCH STORE, 81 FOURTH AVENUE, 


SUITS. iTS. SUITS. 





SUITS. 


$10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25, $30, $40, to $50. 


The stock for the present season is of unparalleled extent 
and variety, and embraces all the most fashionable 
and approved of prevailing styles for all oc- 
casions and occupations. 
ORDERS to measute neatly 
and promptly executed 


9 at Moderate 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
a 


BY MAIL. 


ORDERS BY LETTER ATTENDED TO 

with CARE and punctuality. FREEMAN & BURR’S 

Oo NEW SYSTEM for Self-Measure, of which thousands 

have availed themselves for many years, enables parties at a dis- 

tance to order from them with the certainty of receiving the mast per- 
fect fit attainable. 












Mixtures, 
$5, $10, $12, $15, $20, to $30. 


‘soSy [[¥ 10J S[VI10}v 
O[QVUOrYSey YOM -puv susisog OFF10AvT OY} TLV 






All the newest Fabrics, Colorings, and 
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8 
a 
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SPRING OVERCOATS, 







G 


RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, es oo apprieation, paenions, and Prices 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 


FREEMAN & BURR, 138 and 140 Fulton Street, New York, 








Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 
Part Ist. rice a 
“ 





= a 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 


SAVE YOUR SICHT! 


Once Lost, It cannot be Restored. 
THE DIAMOND § SPECTACLES 


For sale by 8 responsible Agent in vote at oe and town. 
Trapt Mark, STAMPED ON EVERY Pair. 
SPENCER OPTICAL M’FG CO., 
Patentees & Sole M’frs., 16 & 18 MAIDEN LANE, N, Y. 








EXTRACTS FROM “Practically FIRE-PROOF,”’ Modal gwarded 1870. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE { Gasman Slgeatsfe 4972 
ervashe mb ies e recommend it to all asthe best in use.” 1873. as: 
PAINT ote te an “outside work,” Shingle and Pin Roofs, ete. ini, 2, and 3 gal. boxed cans, kegs, 


and bbis. 
CEMENT, forrepairin: soaks. | 2) kinds t Pets: In 10 B. pails, 25 and 50 D pent 
sros ate PELTI NG, x , ASBEST Ly aS Ly =o sere ppt hae at ws one P 
or tees and are or shipmen of the wor 
comics Senate ce prod etc. LIBERAL NDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL MERCHANTS AND 


or coocripive Pamphlets, 
ALERS. 





preg CHIN ag oT’ ‘Bis 
ILET SETS, INNER SETS, $15. 


OGLA 3 WARE LO WER THAN E 
HADLEY’S, Sixth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 
opposite Macy’s. 





Gs A. PRINCE & CO. ORGANS & MELODEONS. 
The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Mannfactory in the 

United States. 53,000 nowin use. No oth 

nent ever obtained the same a t@Send for Price 

~ists. Address UFFAL®O, N. ¥. 


er Musical Instra 





USE 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON’S 


NEW MALLOW GUM DROPS 
FOR, COUGHS AND COLDS!! AND THEIR 
SWEET COCOA PASTE, 


from which a cup of made in 30 
seconds. 8. W.cor. {2th and I and teacher Sts., Phila. 





ous drugs. 
ting trom 


= Acidity of the Stomacb, Nausea fieartburn 
: Head, o i in the Sto ; 


Food, Faliness or Wei 








: c 
Breathing, Fiuneriog at the Heart, Choking or Suffo- 
ting Ww Pp , Dimness of 

Vision, Dots Webs before the sight, Fever and D 
in the Head, Deficiency of erppiradion, Yellow. 
of the es d Kyes, Pain a ae A Li 

den es 0! e 

Ks = doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the sys' 

from ali the abovenamed disorders, rice, ‘ 

Cents per Box. SOLD B UGGISTS. 


Read “FALSE AND oe sola 
fend one letter-stamp to RADWAY & .» No, 
W: anred St, New York. Information w i thousands 

will be sent you. 








Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine. 


Thestrong point about them 
SILVERE ame — bes 4 add 2 

cts. the cost of a shoe an 
TIPPED rh geet to its wearing 
value. 


Boots and Shoes should. be 
worn by Mechanics and all 
Breed who are kept indoors, as 
they are not affected by y beat 
or draught. 


















Patenteo,and Sole Marnfecturers} HW JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 

2 

3% WEL 

£33 pit 

$25 3 
igs F 3 











MILK OF MAGNESIA. 


=i Superior to Sieeet and pe Dueeente of ding. paya Lhe sagt Lod Bm gab Associate th 
Indorsed and bed by all the leading inl 
to the medical ‘ie st Meecalately ont, reer ay Fe D 
fp ae and HEADACH cause i 
on as a laxative tor eid treo 






rior to ti oa aA ela ie uasion to induce them to 
su or any other preparation, requiring no rs 
to females during pregnancy. ‘A’ sure prevention against the food of infants ae ng 0 on 


is peculiarly adapted 
the sto mach. For sale by all 


DANIELL & CO., 58 Cedar Street, General Agents, N.Y. City. 





Trae Merit Appreciated.—“Brown’s Bron- 

= 'TROCHES” have been before the public be = 
Each year finds the Troches in some pote 
ant nt iocalities, in various the world Being 

= article of true merit, 5 ~ 

Pa” La yeyl is pepe and J's “9 ‘er 

be used as occas! 

Colds, and Throat Diseases the sTrochies have prov 
their efficacy. r sale e oresw 5 


OPIUM. HABIT CURED. 
All easily 
~ emaelves ee y address 


Ww. Pe. PHELON, M.D., 
259 Randolph street, Chicago. Room 2. 


o 
3 














MAUS S 


ANTED.--The United States Life Insurance Company is now reorganizing its Agency 
Department, and is prepared to negotiate with gentlemen of business ability to act 18 
Agents. Previous connection with the business is nat considered necessary. Apply 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, N. ¥Y, 


JOHN E, DEWITT, President, 
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